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Voyage to Raiatea— Appearance of the coral reefs— Breaking of the 
surf— Islets near the passage to the harhouis— Landing at Tipaemau - 
Description of the islands-Arrivai at Vadaara-Singular reception- 
Native salutations— Improvement of the settlement— Traditionary coh- 
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the South Sea Islanders— Physical character, stature, colour, ex- 
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tion-Moral character-Hospitality-Extensivo and affecting moral 
degradation— Its enervating inauence— Longevity— Comparative num- 
bers of the inhabitants — Indications and causes of depopulation 

Beneficial tendency of Christianity. 

During the first years of our establishment in 
Huahine^ frequent voyages were necessary ; and, early in 
1819, circumstances rendered it expedient that we should 
revisit Raiatea. As we expected to be absent for 
several weeks, Mrs. Barlf and Mrs. Ellis accompanied 
us ; Mr. Orsmond was returning to his station, and we 
embarked in his boat, althoxigh it was scarcely large 
enough to contain our party and half a dozen native 
rowers. The morning on which we sailed was fine j 
the sea gently rippled with the freshening breeze, 
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2 POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES. 

which was fair and steady, without being violent. 
Our voyage was pleasant; and soon after two in the 
afternoon of the same day, we entered an opening in 
the reef, a few miles to the northward of that leading 
to Opoa. This entrance is called by the inhabitants 
llpae mau, True, or permanent, landing (place.) 

The coral reef, around the eastern shores of Raiatea 
and Tahaa, often exhibits one of the most sublime and 
beautiful marine spectacles that it is possible to behold. 

It is generally a mile, or a mile and a half, and occa- 
sionally two miles, from the shore. The surface of the 
water within the reef is placid and transparent ; while 
that without, if there be the slightest breeze, is con- 
siderably agitated; and, being unsheltered from the 
wind, is generally raised in high and foaming waves. 

The trade-wind, blowing constantly towards the shore, 
drives the waves with violence upon the reef, which is 
from five, to twenty or thirty yards wide. The long 
rolling billows of the Pacific, extending sometimes, in 
one unbroken line, a mile or a mile and a half along 
the reef, arrested by this natural barrier, often rise 
ten, twelve, or fourteen feet above its surface ; and 
then, bending over it their white foamuig tops, form a 
graceful liquid arch, glittering in the rays of a tropical 
sun, as if studded with brilliants. But, before the 
eyes of the spectator can follow the splendid aqueous 
gaUery which they appear to have reared, with loud and 
hollow roar they fall in magnificent desolation, and 
spread the gigantic fabric in froth and spray upon the 
horizontal and gently broken surface of the coral. 

In each of the islands, and opposite the large valleys, 
through which a stream of water falls into the ocean, 
there is usually a break, or opening, in the line of reef 
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that surrounds the shore — a most wise and benevolent 
provision for the ingress and egress of vessels, as well 
as a singular phenomenon in the natural history of these 
marine ramparts to the islands. Whether the current 
of fresh water, constantly flowing from the rivers to 
the ocean, prevents the tiny architects from building 
their concentric walls in one continued line, or whether 
in the fresh water itself there is any quality inimical 
to the growth or increase of coral, is not easy to deter- 
mine ; but it is a remarkable fact, that few openings occur 
in the reefs which surround the South Sea Islands, except- 
ing opposite those parts of the shore from which streams 
of fresh water flow into the sea. Reefs of varied, but 
generally circumscribed extent, are frequently observed 
within the large outer barrier, and near the shore, or 
mouth of the river; but they are formed in shallow 
places, and the coral is of a different and more slender 
kind, than that of which the larger reef, rising from the 
depths of the ocean, is usually composed. There is no 
coral in the lagoons of the large islands. 

The openings in the reefs around Sir Charles Sander’s 
Island, Maurua, and other low islands, are small and 
intricate, and sometimes altogether wanting, probably 
because the land, composing these islands, collects 
but a scanty portion of water ; and, if any, only small 
and frequently interrupted streams flow into the sea. 
The openings in the reefs around the larger islands, not 
only afford direct access to the indentations in the 
coast, and the mouths of the valleys, which form the 
best harbours, — ^but secure to shipping a supply of fresh 
water, in equal, if not greater abundance, than it could 
be procured in any other part of the island. The cir- 
cumstance, also, of the rivers near the harbours flowing 
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into the sea, affords the greatest facility in procuring 
fresh water, which is so valuable to seamen. 

The openings in the reef, on the eastern side of 
Raiatea, are not only serviceable to navigation, but 
highly ornamental, adding greatly to the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery. At the ^vcl JMoci^ or Sacred Entrance 
leading to Opoa, there is a small island, on which a few 
cocoa-nut trees are growing. AtTipaemau there are two, 
one on each side of the opening, rising from the ex- 
tremity of the line of reef. The little islets, elevated 
three or four feet above the water, are clothed with 
shrubs and verdure, and adorned with a number of lofty 
cocoa-nut trees. At Te-Avapiti, several miles to the 
northward of Tipaemau, and opposite the Missionary 
settlement — where, as its name indicates, are two 
openings — there are also two beautiful, green, and woody 
islands, on which the lowly hut of the fisherman, or of 
the voyager waiting for a favourable wind, may be 
often seen. Two large and very charming islands 
adorn the entrance at Tomahahotu, leading to the island 
of Tahaa. The largest of these is not more than half 
a mile in circumference, but both are covered with fresh 
and evergreen shrubs and trees. 

Detached from the large islands, and viewed in con- 
nexion with the ocean rolling through the channel on 
the one side, or the foaming billows dashing, and 
roaring, and breaking over the reef on the other, they 
appear like emerald gems of the ocean, contrasting^their 
solitude and verdant beauty with the agitated element 
sporting in grandeur around. They are useful, as well as 
ornamental. The tall cocoa-nuts that grow on their 
surface, can be seen many miles distant ; and the native 
mariner is thereby enabled to steer directly towards 
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the spot where he knows he shall find a passage to the 
shore. The constant current passing the opening, 
probably deposited on the ends of the reef fragments of 
coral, sea weeds, and drift-wood, which in time rose 
above the surface of the water. Seeds borne thither by 
the waves, or wafted by the winds, found a soil on which 
they could germinate — decaying vegetation increased 
the mould — and by this process it is most likely these 
beautiful little fairy-looking islands were formed on the 
ends of the reefs at the entrance to the different 
harbours. 

We landed on one at Tipaemau, partook of some 
refreshment under the shade the shrubbery afforded, 
while our boat’s crew climbed the trees, and after- 
wards made an agreeable repast on the nuts which 
they gathered. We planted, as memorials of our 
visit, the seeds of some large ripe oranges, which 
we had brought with us; then launched our boat, 
and prosecuted our voyage within the reef, towards 
the other side of the island, where the Missionary 
settlement was then established. This part of our 
voyage, for twelve or fourteen miles, was most de- 
lightful. The beauty of the wooded or rocky shores 
now appeared more rich and varied than before; 
the stillness of the smooth waters around was only 
occasionally disturbed by the passage of a light, 
nautilus-like canoe, with its little sail of white 
native cloth, or the rapid flight of a shoal of fly- 
ing-fish, which, when the dashing of our oars or 
the progress of our boat intercepted their course or 
awakened their alarm, sprang from their native ele- 
ment, and darted along, three or four feet above 
the water. 
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loretea^ the Ulitea of Captain Cook, or, as it is 
now more frequently called by the natives, Raiatea, 
is the largest of the Society Islands. Its form is 
somewhat triangular, and its circumference about fifty 
miles. The mountains are more stupendous and lofty 
than those of Hualiine, and in some parts equally 
broken and picturesque. The northern and western 
sides are singularly romantic ; several pyramidal and 
conical mountains rising above the elevated and broken 
range, that stretches along in a direction nearly pa- 
rallel with the coast, and from one to three miles dis- 
tant from the beach. Though the shore is generally 
a gradual and waving ascent from the water’s edge 
to the mountain, it is frequently rocky and broken. 
At Mahapoto, about half way between Opoa, the site 
of their principal temple, the ancient residence of 
the reigning family, and Utumaoro at the north- 
east angle of the island, there is a deep indentation 
in the coast. The rocks rise nearly perpendicular in 
some places on both sides, and the smooth surface 
of the ocean extends a mile and a half, or two miles, 
towards the mountains. The shores of this seques- 
tered bay are covered with sand, shells, and broken 
coral. At the openings of several of the little glens 
which surround it, the cottages of the natives are 
seen peeping through the luxuriant foliage of the 
pandanus, or the purau ^ while the cultivated plantations 
in various parts extend from the margin of the 
sea to the foot of the mountains. The rivers that roll 
along their rocky courses from the head of the 
ravines to the ocean below — and the distant mountains, 
that rise in the interior — combine to form, though 
on a limited scale, the most rich, romantic, and 
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beautiful landscapes. The islands in general are well 
supplied with water. The mountains are sufficiently 
elevated to intercept the clouds that are wafted by 
the trade-winds over the surface of the Pacific ; being 
clothed with verdure to their very summits, while 
they attract the moisture, they also prevent its evapo- 
ration. Most of the rivers or streams rise in the 
mountainous parts, and though, from the peculiar 
structure of these parts, and the circumscribed extent 
of the islands, the distance from their source to their 
union with the sea is comparatively short; yet tlie 
body of water is often considerable, and the uneven 
ground through which they have cut their way, tli^ 
rocky projections that frequently divide the streams, 
and the falls that occur between the interior and 
the shore, cause the rivers to impart a charming 
freshness, vivacity, and splendour to the surrounding 
scenery. 

Next to Tahiti, Raiatea perhaps is better sup- 
plied with rivers, or streams of excellent water, than 
any other island of the group. Its lowland is ex- 
tensive, and the valleys, capable of the highest cul- 
tivation, are not only spacious, but conveniently 
situated for affording to the inhabitants intercourse 
with other parts of the island. On the north-west 
is a small but very secure harbour, called Hamani- 
ino. Most of the ships formerly visiting Raiatea 
anchored in this by no means capacious, but conve- 
nient and sequestered, harbour. Such vessels usually 
entered the reefs that surround the two islands, 
either at the opening called Teavapiti, a little to 
the southward of Utumaora, or at that denominated 
Tomahahotu opposite the south end of the island of 
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Tahaa. They then proceeded within the reefs along 
the channel between the islands, to the harbour. 

Water and wood were at all times procured with 
facility from the adjacent shore; and supplies of 
stock, poultry, and vegetables might generally be 
obtained by barter with the inhabitants. The moun- 
tains of the interior sheltered the bay from the 
strong eastern and southerly winds ; and the wide 
opening in the reef, opposite the mouth of the valley 
forming the head of the bay, favoured the depar- 
ture of vessels with the ordinary winds. A small 
and partially wooded island on the north side of the 
opening in the reefs opposite the harbour, distinctly^ 
points out the passage, and is very serviceable to 
ships going to sea. A few miles beyond the har-' 
hour of Hamaniino, Vabaara is situated, which> was- 
the former Missionary station, the residence of the ^ 
chiefs, and principal part of the population. There 
are two open bays on the east side of the islandjs 
Opoa and Utumaoro. They were occasionally visited' 
by shipping; and the latter has, since the removal 
of the Missionary station, become the generd place * 
of anchorage. But although they are secured feom i 
heavy waves by the reefs of coral that stretch * 
along the eastern shore, they are exposed to the* 
prevailing winds, excepting so far as they are shel** 
tered by the islands at the entrance from the sea* nr? 

There are no lakes in Raiatea or Tahaa, but both 
islands are encircled in one reef, which is in «mn 
parts attached to their shores, and in others iri^Sf 
to the water’s edge, at the distance of two for, three?- 
miles from it. The , water within llie reefc, 5 i8 ,ias;f 
smooth as the surface of a lake lli a gentleBian;’#* 
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pleasure-groi^d, though often from eighteen to thirty 
fathoms deep. The coral reefs form natural and 
beautiful breakwaters, preserving the lowland and tlie 
yielding soil of the adjacent shore from the force 
and encroachment of the heavy billows of the ocean. 
Numbers of singular and verdant little islands are 
remarkably useful, as they are most frequently found 
at those points where the openings into the har- 
bours are formed. They are, therefore, excellent 
sea-marks, and furnish convenient temporary resi- 
dences for the fishermen, who resort to them during 
the season for taking the operu, scomber scomber of 
Linneus, and other fish, periodically visiting theii* 
shores. Here they dry and repair their nets while 
watching the approach of the shoals, and find them 
remarkably advantageous in prosecuting the most 
important of their fisheries. 

The sun had nearly set when we reached the 

settlement. As we approached the shore, crowds of 
the natives, who had recognized some of our party, 
came off to meet us, wading into the sea above 

their waist, in order to welcome our arrival. While 
gazing on the motley group that surrounded our 

boat, or thronged the adjacent shore, and exchang- 
ing our salutations with those nearest us, before we 
were aware of their design, upwards of twenty 

stout men actually lifted our boat out of the water, 
and raised it on their shoulders, carrying us, thus 
elevated in the air, amid the shouts of the bearers, 
and the acclamations of the multitude on the shore, 
first to the beach, and then to the large court-yard 
in front of the king’s house, where, after experienc- 
ing no small ap^ehension from this unusual mode 
ii. c 
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of conveyance, we were set doWn ^fe and dry 
upon the pavement. Here we experienced a vCiy 
hearty welcome from the chiefs and people. Their 
salutations were cordial, though unaccompanied by 
the ceremonies that were formerly regarded .as 
dispensable. Considering the islanders as an unr 
civilized people, they seem to have been the most 
ceremonious of any with whom we are acquainted; 
This peculiarity appears to have acconipanied them 
to the temples, to have distinguished the homage 
and the service they rendered to their gods, to 
have marked their affairs of state, and the car- 
riage of the people towards their rulers, to have 
pervaded the whole of their social intercourse, to 
havfe been mingled with their most ordinary avo- 
cations, and even their rude and diversified amuse- 
ments. Their salutations were often exceedingly 
ceremonious. When a chieftain from another island, 
or from any distant part, arrived, he seldom pro- 
ceeded at once to the shore, but usually landed, in 
the first instance, on some of the small islands nqar. 
The king often attended in person, to welcome, .his 
guest, or, if unable to do this himself, sent one of 
his principal chiefs. 

When the canoes of the visitor approached the 
shore, the chiefs assembled on the beach. Impg 
orations were pronounced by both parties before the 
guests stepped on the soil, as soon as they ;W[ere 
landed, a kind of circle was formed by the people j 
the king or chiefs on the one side, and the strangers 
on the other; the latter brought their iparqtai^^ or 
offering, to the king mid the gods, and accompani^ 
its pr^entation with an address, .'expressive of tiie 
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friendship existing between them: the priest, or ora- 
tors of the liing, then brought the presents, or manu- 
faiti, bird of recognition. Two young plantain-trees 
were first presented, one for te attm, the god; the 
other for te hoa, the friend. A plantain-tree and a 
pig were brought for the king, a similar offering 
for the god; this was followed by a plantain and 
a pig, for the toe moe, the sleeping hatchet. A 
plantain-tree and a bough were then brought for the 
taura, the cord or bond of union, and then a plan- 
tain and a pig for the friend. 

In some of their ceremonies, a plantain-tree was 
substituted for a man, and in the first plantain- 
trees offered in this ceremony to the god and the 
friend, they might perhaps be so regarded. Consi- 
derable ceremony attended the reception of a com- 
pany of Areois. When they approached a village or 
district, the inhabitants came out of their doors, and, 
greeting them, shouted Manava, Manava, long before 
they reached the place. They usually answered, Teie 
*‘Here,” and so proceeded to the rendezvous appointed, 
where the marotai was presented to the king, and a 
similar offering to the god. 

Our mode of saluting by merely shaking hands, they 
consider remarkably cold and formal. They usually 
fell upon each others necks, and tauahi, or ^embraced 
each other, and saluted by touching or rubbing noses, 
nils appears to be the common mode of welcoming a 
Mend; practised by all the inhabitants of the Pacific. 

It also prevails among the natives of Madagascar. 
During my visit to New Zealand, I was several times 
greeted in this manner by chiefs, whose tataued coun- 
tenances, and femciims appearance, were but little 
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adapited) to clierisli any predisposition / to so ' * close -a 
oont^ct.^ This method of saluting is call J by the New 
Zealanders Ho-gni, Honi by the Sandwich IslanderSi^ 
and Hoi by the Tahitians. In connexion with thk^^ 
thcM custom of cutting themselves with sharks! teeth^^ 
and indulging in loud wailing, was a very singular, 
method of receiving a friend, or testifying gladness at 
his arrival;: it was, however, very general' when the 
Europeans first arrived. 

In the court-yard of the king we were met by 
our friends Messrs. Williams and Threlkeld, who, 
considering the short time they had been among 
the people, had been the means of producing rah 
dstonishirig change, not only in their habits and 
appearance, but even in the natural face of the 
district. A carpenter’s shop had been erected^ 
the forge was daily worked by the natives, neat 
cottages were rising in several directions^ and^ 
large place of worship was building. The wilder^ 
ness around was cleared to a considerable extent^} 
the inhabitants of other parts were repairing to 
Vaoaara, and erecting their habitations, that they 
might enjoy the advantage of instruction, A 
rishing school was in daily operation, and a largd 
and attentive congregation met for public worship 
in the native chapel every Sabbath-dayv In riie 
society of our friends we spent a fortnight vci^ 
pleasantly, and having adjusted our public arrange^ 
mhnts, returned to Huahine, in the Hav^eis^^- M 
which Messrs. Barff, Williams^ and myself, proceedM 
tb^Tahiti. 

'ITbe island of Raiatea is not only ihost'iniw 
portaut in the leeward group, from its ^central sittii^ 
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tiou land its geographical extent, but on account of 
its/identity, Si tradition^ with the origin of the peo- 
ple, and their preservation in the general deluge. It 
has been celebrated as the cradle of their mythology, 
the seat of their oracle, and the abode of those 
priests whose predictions for many generations regu-f 
luted the expectations of the nation. It is also 
intimately connected with the most important matters 
in the traditionary history and ancient religion of 
the people. 

The inhabitants of the Georgian, Society, and 
adjacent isles, comprehended, according to the ideas 
they entertained prior to the arrival of foi'eign ves- 
sels, the whole of the human race. In the island 
of Raiatea, their traditions informed them, their 
species originated, and hither after death they re- 
paired. In connexion with my first voyages to the 
spot, which many have been accustomed to consider 
as the birth-place of mankind, and the region to 
which their disembodied spirits were supposed to 
resort, it may be proper to introduce the facts and 
observations, in reference to their origin, physical, 
iat^ectual, and moral character, which have resulted 
fj^m subsequent visits to the island, and more exten- 
sive acquaintance with the people. 

; !The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands are gene-r 
i;ally above the middle stature ; but their limbs are less 
muscular and firm than those of the Sandwich Is- 
landers, whom in many respects they resemble. 
They are, at the same time, more robust than 
the Marquesans, who are the most light and agile 
of the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia. In size and 
physical power they ure inferior to the New Zeor 
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landets, And probably fesemble in person the Friendly 
Islanders, as much as any others in the Pacific ; 
exhibiting, however, neither the gravity of the latter, 
nor the vivacity of the Marquesans. Their limbs are 
well formed, and although where corpulency prevails 
there is a degree of sluggishness in their actions, 
they are generally active in their movements, grace- 
ful and stately in their gait, and perfectly unem- 
barrassed in their address. Those who reside in the 
interior, or frequently visit the mountainous parts of 
the islands, form an exception to this remark. The 
constant use of the naked feet in climbing the steep 
sides of the rocks, or the narrow defiles of the 
ravines, probably induces them to turn their toes 
inwards, which renders their gait exceedingly awk- 
ward. 

Among the many models of perfection in the hu- 
man figure that appear in the islands, (presenting to 
the eye of the stranger all that is beautiful in sym- 
metry and graceful hi action,) instances of deformity 
are now frequently seen, arising from a loathsome 
disease, of foreign origin, affecting the features of the 
face, and muscjjlar parts of the body. There is 
another disease, which forms such a curvature of 
the upper part of the spine, as to produce what is 
termed a humped or broken back. The disease 
which produces this distortion of shape, and deformity 
of appearance, is declared by the natives, to have 
been unknown to their ancestors ; and, according tb 
the accounts some of them give it, was the result of 
a disease left by the crew of Vancouver’s dtip. It 
does Hot prevail in any of the other islands ; and 
although such numbers are now affected with it^ 
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there is reason to believe, that, except the many 
disfigurements produced by the elephantiasis, which 
appears to have prevailed from their earliest anti- 
quity, a deformed person was seldom seen. 

The countenance of the South Sea Islander is open 
and prepossessing, though the features are bold, and 
sometimes prominent. The facial angle is frequently 
as perpendicular as in the European structure, ex- 
cepting where the frontal and the occipital bones of 
the skull were pressed together in infancy. This 
was frequently done by the mothers, with the male 
children, when they were designed for warriors. The 
forehead is sometimes low, but frequently high and 
finely formed; the eye-brows are dark and well de- 
fined, occasionally arched, but more generally straight; 
the eyes seldom large, but bright and full, and of a jet 
black colour; the cheek-bones by no means high; the 
nose either rectilinear or aquiline, often accompanied 
with a fulness about the nostrils; it is seldom flat, not- 
withstanding it was formerly the practice of the mothers 
and nurses to press the nostrils of the female children, 
^ flat and broad nose being by many regarded as more 
ornamental than otherwise. The mouth in general 
is well formed, though the lips are sometimes large, 
yet never so much so as to resemble those of the 
African. The teeth are always entire, excepting in 
mctreme old age, and^ though rather large in some, 
are remarkably white, and seldom either discoloured 
or decayed. The ears are large, and the chin re- 
treating or projecting, most, generally inclining to 
tfe latter. The form of the. face is either round or 
oval, and but very seldom exhibits any resemblance 
to the angular form of the Tartar visage, while their 
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profile frequently bear^ a most striking resemblance 
to that of the European countenance. Their hair is 
of a shining black or dark brown colour; straight, 
but not lank and wiry like that of the American 
Indian, nor, excepting in a few solitary instances, 
woolly like the New Guinea or New Holland negroes. 
Frequently it is soft and curly, though seldom so 
fine as that of the civilized nations inhabiting the 
temperate zones. 

There is a considerable difference between the 
stature of the male and female sex here, as well 
as in other parts of the world, yet not so great 
as that which often prevails in Europe. The females, 
though generally more delicate in form and smaller 
in size than the men, are, taken altogether, stronger 
and larger than the females of England, and are 
sometimes remarkably tall and stout. A roundness 
and fulness of figure, without extending to corpu- 
lency, distinguishes the people in general, particularly 
the females. 

It is a singular fact in the physiology of the in- 
habitants of this part of the world, that the chiefs, 
and persons of hereditary rank and influence in the 
islands, are, almost without exception, as much superior 
to the peasantry or common people, in stateliness, 
dignified deportment, and physical strength, as they 
are in rank and circumstances ; although they are 
not elected to their station on account of their per- 
sonal endowments, but derive their rank and eleva- 
tion from their ancestry. This is the case with most 
of the groups of the Pacific, but peculiarly so in 
Tahiti and the adjacent isles. The father of the late 
king was six feet four inches high; Pomare was six 
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i^o. Mng ^ ftiaiate^ iS; eqUaMy « 

-Makiiie^i the king of Huahiney biat '^for effects of 
Would appear little inferior,^ Their lioibs are 
generally well formed, and the whole figure propor- 
tioned • to their height ; which renders the difference 
between the rulers and their subjects so striking, that 
some have supposed they were a distinct race, the 
descendants of a superior people, who at a remote 
period had conquered the aborigines, and perpetuated 
their supremacy. It does not, however, appear neces- 
sary, in accounting for the fact, to resort to sueh^ a 
supposition ; different treatment in infancy, superior 
food, and distinct habits of life, are quite sufficient.- 
The prevailing colour of the natives is an olite^^ a 
bronze, or a reddish brown-'—equally removed from the 
jet-black of the African and the Asiatic, the yellow 
of the Malay, and the red or copper-colour of the 
aboriginal American, frequently presenting a kind of 
tedium between the two latter colours. Considerable 
variety, nevertheless, prevails in the complexion of the 
population of the same island, and as great a diversity 
atnOhg the inhabitants of different islands. The na- 
tives of the Paliser or Pearl Islands, a short distance 
to ^ the eastward of Tahiti, are darker than the inhabit- 
.aiits Of the Georgian group. It is not, however, a blacker 
hue that their skin presents, but a darker red or brown. 
The'^nativei of Maniaa, or Mangeea, one of the Harvey 
elustcri ^^arid ^ome of the ihhabitantfif 6f RtirUta^ 
neighbour ^ to thO south of Tahiti; de- 
^pated^by'MalWBmhy ^^t^^ Mands,'^' anff 

Majority/ "Of ^ the rei^nih^ family iff Raiate^l ate riot 
^tkeri Hi^n of ' southern 

'BUrOp'e", i ..v\ <r; - ''iiU A 
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At the time of their hirth^ the complexion of Ta- 
hitian infants is but little if any darker than that 
of European children, and the skin only assumes 
the bronze or brown hue as they grow up under 
repeated or constant exposure to the sun. Those 
parts of the body that are most covered, even with 
their loose draperies of native cloth, are, through 
every period of life, much lighter coloured than those 
that are exposed ; and, notwithstanding the dark tint 
with which the climate appears to dye their skin, the 
ruddy bloom of health and vigour, or the sudden blush, 
is often seen mantling the youthful countenance under 
the light brown tinge, which, like a thin veil, but 
partially conceals its glowing hue. The females who 
are much employed in beating cloth, making mats, 
or other occupations followed under shelter, are \isually 
fairer than the rest ; while the fishermen, who are most 
exposed to the sun, are invariably the darkest portion 
of the population. 

Darkness of colour was generally considered an indi- 
cation of strength ; and fairness of complexion, the con- 
trary. Hence, the men were not solicitous either to cover 
their persons, or avoid the sun's rays, from any appre-^ 
hension of the effect it would produce on the skin. 
WTien they searched the field of battle for the bones 
of the slain, to use them in the manufacture of chisels, 
gimlets, or fish-hooks, they always selected those whose 
skins were dark, as they supposed their bones were 
strongest. When I have seen the natives looking at 
a very dark man, I have sometimes heard them say, 

Thata m e, te ereeref ivi maitai tona :'* The mtoy 
how dark ! good bones are his. A fair complexion was 
not an object of admiration or desire. They never 
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considered the fairest European countenance seen among 
them, handsomer than their own 3 and sometimes, when 
a fine, tall, well-formed, and personable mau has landed 
from a shij), they have remarked as he passed along, 
fine man that, if he were but a native/^ They 
formerly supposed the white colour of the European's 
skin to be the eflfect of illness, and hence beheld it 
with pity. This opinion probably originated from the 
effects of a disease with which they are occasionally 
afflicted — a kind of leprosy, which turns the skin of 
the parts affected, white. This impression, however, 
is now most probably removed by the lengthened 
intercourse they have had with foreigners, and the 
residence of European families among them. 

The mental capacity of the Society Islanders has 
been hitherto much more partially developed than their 
physical character. They are remarkably curious and 
inquisitive, and, compared with other Polynesian na- 
tions, may be said to possess considerable ingenuity, 
together with mechanical invention and imitation. 
Totally unacquainted with the use of letters, their 
minds could not be improved by any regular or con- 
tinued culture ; yet the distinguishing features of their 
civil polity — -the imposing nature, the numerous ob- 
servances, and diversified ramifications of their my- 
thology — ^the legends of their gods — the historical 
songs of their bards — ^the beautiful, figurative, and 
impassioned eloquence sometimes displayed in their 
national assemblies — and, above all, the copiousness, 
variety, precision, and purity of their language, with 
their extensive use of numbers'— warrant the conclu- 
sion, that they possess no contemptible mental capa- 
bilities. 
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This conclusion has been abundantly confirmed 
since the establishment of schools, and the introduc- 
tion of letters. Not only have the children and 
young persons learned to read, write, cipher, and com- 
mit their lessons to memory with a facility and quick- 
ness not exceeded by individuals of the same age in 
any civilized country ; but the education of adults, 
and even persons advanced in years — which in England 
with every advantage is so difficult an undertaking, that 
nothing but the use of the best means and the most 
untiring application ever accomplished it — has been 
effected here with comparative ease. Multitudes, who 
were upwards of thirty or forty years of age when 
they commenced with the alphabet, have, in the course 
of twelve months, learned to read distinctly in the 
New Testament, large portions, and even whole books 
of which, some of them have in a short period com- 
mitted to memory. 

They acquired the first rules of arithmetic with equal 
facility, and have readily received the different kinds of 
instruction hitherto furnished, as fast as their teachers 
could prepare lessons in the native language. It is 
probable that not less than ten thousand persons have 
learned to read the sacred Scriptures, and that nearly an 
equal number are either capable of writing, or are under 
instruction. In the several stations and branch stations, 
many thousands are still receiving daily instruction in 
the first principles of human knowledge and Divine 
truth. 

The following extract from the journal of a Tahitian, 
now a native Missionary in the Sandwich group, is not 
only most interesting from the intelligence it conveys, 
but creditable to the writer’s talents. It was published 
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ill the American Missionary Herald, and refers to the 
young princess of the Sandwich Islands, the only sister 
of the late and present king. 

Nahiepaena, in knowledge and words, is a woman of matured 
understanding. All the fathers and mothers of this land are ignorant 
and left-handed ; they become children in the presence of Nahienaena, 
and she is their mother and teacher. Her own men, women, and 
children, those composing her household (or domestic establishment,) listen 
to the good word of God from her lips. She also instructs Hoapiri and 
wife in good things. She teaches them night and day. She is constantly 
speaking to her steward, and to all her household. Very numerous are the 
words which she speaks, to encourage, and to strengthen them in the 
good way. 

The young princess has always been pleasant in conversation. Her 
words are good words. She takes pleasure in conversation, like a wo- 
man of mature years. She orders her speech with great wisdom and 
discretion, always making a just distinction between good and evil. 
She manifests much discernment in speaking to others the word of 
God, and the word of love. It was by the maliciousness of the peo- 
ple, old and young, that she was formerly led astray. She was then 
ignorant of the devices of the wicked. They have given her no rest ; but 
have presented every argument before her that this world could present, 
to win her over to them. 

“ Nahienaena desires now to make herself very low. She does not 
wish to be exalted by men. She desires to cast off entirely the re- 
hearsing of names; for her rejoicing is not now in names and titles. 
This is what she desires, and longs to have rehearsed — ‘ Jesus alone ; let 
him be lifted up ; let him be exalted ; let all rejoice in him ; let our 
hearts sing praise to hira.^ This is the language of her inmost soul.^’ 


On a public occasion, in the island of Raiatea, during 
the year 1825, a number of the inhabitants were con- 
versing on the wisdom of God ; which, it was observed, 
tliough SO long unperceived by them, was strikingly 
exhibited in every object they beheld. In confirmation 
of this, a venerable and gray-beaded man, who had for- 
merly been a sorcerer, or priest of the evil spirit. 
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stretched forth his hand, and looking at the limbs of 
his body, said, ^^Here the wisdom of God is dis- 
played. I have hinges from my toes to my finger-ends. 
This finger has its hinges, and bends at my desire — this 
arm, on its hinge, is extended at my will — ^by means of 
these hinges, my legs bear me where I wish ; and my 
mouth, by its hinge, masticates my food. Does not 
all this display the wisdom of God V 

The above will shew, more clearly than any 
declaration I can make, that the inhabitants of these 
distant isles, though shut out for ages from inter- 
course with every other part of the world, and deprived 
of every channel of knowledge, are, notwithstanding, by 
no means inferior in intellect or capacity to the more 
favoured inhabitants of other parts of the globe. These 
statements also warrant the anticipation that they will 
attain an elevation equal to that of the most cultivated 
and enlarged intellect, whenever they shall secure the 
requisite advantages. 

They certainly appear to possess an aptness for 
learning, and a quickness in pursuit of it, which is 
highly encouraging, although in some deg ree counteracted 
by the volatile disposition, and fugitive habits, of their 
early life, under the influence of which their mental 
character was formed. 

The moral character of the South Sea Islanders, though 
more fully developed than their intellectual capacity, 
often presents the most striking contradictions. Tlieir 
hospitality has, ever since their discovery, been pro- 
verbial, and cannot be exceeded. It is practised alike 
by all ranks, and is regulated only by the means of the 
individual by whom it is exercised. A poor man feels 
himself called upon, when a friend from a distance visits 
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Ills dwelling, to provide an entertainment for him, 
thougli he should thereby expend every article of food 
he possessed ; and would generally divide his fish or his 
bread-fruit with any one, even a stranger, who should be 
in need, or who should ask him for it. 

I am willing to afford them . every possible degree of 
credit for the exercise of this truly amiable disposition ^ 
yet, when it is considered that a guest is not entertained 
day after day at his friend’s table, but that after one 
large collection of food has been presented, the visi- 
tor must provide for himself, while the host fre- 
quently takes but little further concern about him—^ 
we are induced to think that the force of custom 
is as powerful in its influence on his mind, as that of 
hospitality. In connexion with this, it should be re- 
collected, that for every such entertainment, tlie indi- 
vidual expects to be reimbursed in kind, whenever he 
may visit the abode of his guest. Their ancient laws 
of government, also, imperiously required the poor 
industrious landholder, or farmer, to bring forth the 
produce of his garden or his field for the use of the 
chiefs, or the wandering and licentious Areois, whenever 
they might halt at his residence ; and more individuals 
have been banished, or selected as sacrifices, for with- 
holding what these daring ramblers required, than 
perhaps for all other crimes. To withhold food from 
the king or chiefs, when they might enter a district, 
was considered a crime next to resisting the royal 
authority, or declaring war against the king ; and 
this has in a great degree rendered the people so ready 
to provide an entertainment for those by whom they 
may be visited. 

Next to their hospitality, their cheerfulness and 
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good nature strikes a stranger. They are seldom 
melancholy or reserved, always willing to enter into 
conversation, and ready to be pleased, and to attempt 
to please their associates. They are, generally speak- 
ing, careful not to give offence to each other: but 
though, since the introduction of Christianity, fiimilies 
dwell together, and find an increasing interest in 
social intercourse, yet they do not realize that high 
satisfaction experienced by members of families more 
advanced in civilization. There are, however, few 
domestic broils; and were fifty natives taken promis- 
cuously from any town or village, to be placed in a 
neighbourhood or house — where they would disagree 
once, fifty Englishmen, selected in the same way, and 
placed under similar circumstances, would quarrel 
perhaps twenty times. They do not appear to delight 
in provoking one another, but are far more accustomed 
to jesting, mirth, and humour, than irritating or re- 
proachful language. 

Their jests and raillery were not always confined to 
individuals, but extended to neighbourhoods, or the 
population of whole islands. The inhabitants of one 
of the Leeward Islands, Tahaa, I believe, even to the 
present time furnish matter for mirthful jest to the 
natives of the other islands of the group, from the 
circumstance of one of their people, the first time she 
saw a foreigner who wore boots, exclaiming, with 
astonishment, that the individual had iron legs. It is 
also said, that among the first scissors possessed by the 
Huahineans, one pair became exceedingly dull, and the 
simple-hearted people, not knowing how to remedy this 
defect, tried several experiments, and at length baked 
the scissors in a native oven, for the purpose of sharpen- 
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ing them. Hence the people of Huahine are often 
spoken of in jest by the Tahitians^ as the feia eupaotiy 
or people that baked the scissors. The Tahitians them- 
selves were in their turn subjects of raillery, from some 
of their number who resided at a distance from the sea, 
attempting, on one occasion, to kill a turtle by pinching 
its throat, or strangling it, when the neck was drawn 
into the shell, on which they were surprised to find 
they could make no impression with their fingers. The 
Huahineans, therefore, in their turn, spoke of the Tahi- 
tians as the feia uumi honUy the people that strangled 
the turtle. 

Their humour and their jests were, however, but rarely 
what might be termed innocent sallies of wit, and 
were in general low and immoral to a disgusting degree. 
Their common conversation, when engaged in their 
ordinary avocations, was often such as the ear could not 
listen to without pollution, presenting images, and con- 
veying sentiments, whose most fleeting passage through 
the mind left contamination. Awfully dark, indeed, was 
their moral character, and notwithstanding the apparent 
mildness of their disposition, and the cheerful vivacity 
of their conversation, no portion of the human race 
was ever perhaps sunk lower in brutal licentiousness 
and moral degradation, than this isolated people. 
The veil of oblivion must be spread over this part of 
their character, of which the appalling picture, drawn 
. by the pen of inspiration in the hand of the apostle, in 
the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans, revolting 
and humiliating as it is, affords but too faithful a 
/ portraiture. 

The depraved moral habits of the South Sea Islanders 
undoubtedly weaken their mental energies, and enervate 
n- B 
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their physical powers; and although remarkably strong 
men are now and then met with among them, they 
seem to be more distinguished by activity, and 
capability of endurance, than muscular strength. They 
engage in some kinds of work with great spint for a 
time, but they soon tire. Regular, steady habits of 
labour are only acquired by long practice. When a boat 
manned with English seamen, and a canoe with natives, 
have started together from the shore— at their firs 
setting out, the natives would soon leave the boat 
behind, but, as they became weary, they would relax 
their vigour; while the seamen, pulling on steadily, 
would not only overtake them, but, if the voyage 
occupied three or four hours, would invariably reach 


their destination first. 

The natives take a much larger quantity of refreshment 
than European labourers,, but their food is less solid 
and nutritive. They have, however, the power of 
enduring fatigue and hunger in a greater degree than 
those by whom they are visited. A native will some-* 
times travel, in the course of a day, thirty or forty 
miles, frequently over mountain and ravine, without 
taking any refreshment, except the juice from a piece 
of sugarcane, and apparently experience bnt little 
inconvenience from his excursion. The facility with 
which they perform their journeys is undoubtedly the 
result of habit, as many are accustomed to traverse the 
mountains, and climb the rocky precipice^ ev^ from 
their childhood. 

The longevity of the islanders does not appear to have 
been, in former times, inferior to that of the iuhabitajits 
of more temperate climates. It is, howeverj exceedingly 
dificuJt to ascertain the age of individuals in a com- 
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munity destitute of all records; and although many 
persons are to be met with, whose wrinkled skin, 
decrepit form, silver hair, impaired sight, toothless 
jaws, and tremulous voice, afford every indication of 
extreme, age; these alone would be fallacious data> as 
climate, food, and habits of life might have prematurely 
induced them. Our inferences are therefore drawn from 
facts connected with comparatively recent events in 
their history, the dates of which are well known. 
When the Missionaries arrived in the Duff, there were 
natives on the island who could recollect the visit of 
Captain Wallis : he was there in 1767. There are, in 
both the Sandwich and Society Islands, individuals who 
can recollect Captain Cook’s visit, which is fifty years 
ago; there are also two now in the islands, that 
were taken away in the Bounty, forty years since ; and 
these individuals do not look more aged, nor even so 
far advanced in years, as others that may be seen* 
The opinion of those Missionaries who have been 
loi^est in the islands is, that many reach the age of 
seventy years, or upwards. There is, therefore, every 
reason to believe, that the period of human life, in the 
South Sea Islands, is not shorter than in other p^rts of 
the world, unless when it is rendered so by the inor- 
dinate use of ardent spirits, and the influence of diseases^ 
prevailing among the lower classes, from which they 
were originally exempt, and the ravages of which they 
are unable to palliate or remove. 

The mode of living, especially among the farmers, 
their simple diet, and the absence of all stimu- 
lants,^ their early hours of retiring to rest> and rising 
in the morning with or before the break of day, 
their freedom from irritating or distressing cares. 
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and sedentary habits^ which so often, in artificial or 
civilized society, destroy health, appear favourable 
to the longevity of this portion of the inhabitants, 
and present a striking contrast to the dissipated and 
licentious habits of the Areois, the dancers, and similar 
classes. 

It is impossible for any one who has visited these 
shores, or traversed any one of the districts, to entertain 
the slightest doubt that the number of inhabitants in the 
South Sea Islands was formerly much greater than 
at present. What their number, in any remote period 
of their history, may have been, it is not easy to ascer- 
tain : Captain Cook estimated those residing in Ta- 
hiti at 200,000. The grounds, however, on which he 
formed his conclusions were certainly fallacious. The 
population was at all times so fugitive and uncer- 
tain, as to the proportion it bore to any section of 
geographical surface, that no correct inference, as to 
the amount of the whole, could be drawn from the 
numbers seen in one part. Captain Wilson’s calcula- 
tion, in 17^3 made the population of Tahiti only about 
16,000 ; and, not many years afterwards, the Missionaries 
declared it as their opinion, that this island did not 
contain more than 8000 souls; and I cannot think 
that, within the last thirty years, it has ever con- 
taine’d fewer inhabitants. 

The present number of natives is about 10,000. 
That of Eimeo and Tetuaroa probably 2,000. The 
Leeward Islands perhaps contain nearly an equal num- 
ber. The Austral Islands have about 5,000 inhabitants ; 
4,000 of whom reside in the islands of Rapa and 
Raivavai. Rarotogna, or Rarotoa, has a population 
of nearly 7>000 ; and the whole of the Harvey 
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Islands contain not less than ten or eleven thousand. 
Connected with these may be considered the Paumo- 
tu, or Pearl Islands, of whose population it is difii- 
cult to form any correct estimate, as there are 
no means of ascertaining their numbers, except- 
ing from the reports of the natives, and the observa- 
tions of masters of vessels, who generally make a very 
short stay among them. Anaa, or Prince of Wales’s 
Island, is said to be inhabited by several thousands, and 
as the islands are numerous, though small, it is to be 
presumed that their population does not amount to 
less than ten thousand. From these statements it will 
appear, that the population of the Georgian and So- 
ciety Islands, together with the adjacent clusters, with 
which the natives maintain constant intercourse, and 
to which Christianity has been conveyed by native or 
European teachers, comprises between forty-eight and 
fifty thousand persons. In this number, the Marque- 
sas, to which native teachers have gone, and which 
on^ of the Missionaries has recently visited, are not 
included. Their population is probably about thirty 
thousand. 

With respect to the Society and neighbouring islands, 
although no ancient monuments are found ' indicat- 
ing that they were ever inhabited by a race much 
further advanced in civilization than those found on 
their shores by Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville j yet 
that race has evidently, at no very remote period, 
been much more numerous < than it was when dis- 
covered by Europeans. In the bottom of every valley, 
even to the recesses in the mountains, on the sides 
of the inferior hills, and on the brows of almost 
every promontory, in each of the islands, monuments 
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of former generations are still met with in great 
abundance. Stone pavements of their dwellings and 
court-yards, foundations of houses, and ruins of family 
temples, are numerous. Occasionally they are found 
in exposed situations, but generally amidst thickets of 
brushwood or groves of trees, > some of which are of 
the largest growth. All these relics are of the same 
kind as those observed among the natives at the time 
of their discovery, evidently proving that they belong 
to the same race, though to a more populous aera of their 
history. The stone tools occasionally found near these 
vestiges of antiquity demonstrate the same lamentable 
fact. 

The present generations are deeply sensible of the 
depopulation that has taken place, even within the 
recollection of those most advanced in years, and 
have felt acutely in prospect of the annihilation that 
appeared inevitable. Their priests formerly denounced 
the destruction of the nation, as the greatest pun- 
ishment the gods could inflict, and the follow|pg 
was one of the predictions : E tupu te fauy e toro 
te farero^ e mou te taata: "^The fan (AiAwcm) shall 
grow, the farero (coral) shall spread or stretch out 
its branches, but man shall cease."' — The fan is 
one of the most spreading trees, and is of quickest 
growth; it soon over-runs uncultivated lands; W’hile 
the branching coral, farero^ is perhaps more rapid 
in its formation than any of the corallines that 
close up the openings in the reefs, and, wherever 
it is shallow, rise to the water's surface, so as to 
prevent the passage of the canoe, and destroy the 
resort of the fish. This was denounced as the 
punishment that would follow disobedience to the 
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junctions or requisitions of the priest, delivered in 
the name, and under the authority, of the gods. 
Tati, however, remarked to Mr. Davies, that it was 
the observing, not the neglecting of the directions 
of the priest, that had nearly produced its actual 
accomplishment. 

At the time when the nation renounced idolatry, 
the population was so much reduced, that many of the 
more observant natives thought the denunciation of the 
prophet was about to be literally fulfilled. Tati, the 
chief of Papara, talking with Mr. Davies on this sub- 
ject, in 1815, said, with great emphasis, that « if God 
had not sent his word at the time he did, wars, infant- 
murder, human sacrifices, &c. would have made an end of 
th® small remnant of the nation.” A similar declaration 
was pathetically made by Pomare soon after, when some 
visitors from England waited upon him at his residence. 
He addressed them to the following effect: “You have 
come to see us under circumstances very different from 
those under which your countrymen formerly visited our 
ancestors. They came in the sera of men, when the 
islands were inhabited, but you are come to behold just 
the remnant of the people.” I have often heard the 
chiefs speak of themselves and the natives as only a small 
toea, remainder, left after the extermination of Satani, 
or the evil spirit; comparing themselves to a firebrand 
unconsumed among the mouldering embers of a recent 
confl^ration. These figures, and others equally affecting 
an impressive, were but too appropriate, as emblems 
of the^ actual state to which they were at that time 
uce . Under the depopulating influence of vicious 
Habits— the dreadful devastation of diseases that followed, 
and the early destruction of health— the prevalence 
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of infanticide— the frequency of war — ^the barbarous 
principles upon which it was prosecuted, and the 
increase of human sacrifices, it does not appear pos- 
sible that they could have existed, as a nation, for many 
generations longer. 

An inquiry naturally presents itself in connexion with 
this subject, viz. — ^To what cause is this recent change 
in the circumstances of the people to be attributed ? It 
is self-evident, that if these habits had always prevailed 
among the Tahitians, they must long since have been 
annihilated. Society must, at some time, have been more 
favourable, not only to the’ preservation, but to the in- 
crease of population, or the inhabitants could never have 
been so numerous as they undoubtedly were a century or 
a century and a half ago. There is no question but that 
depopulation had taken place to a considerable extent 
prior to their discovery by Captain Wallis, and it is not 
easy to discover the causes which first led to it. Infan- 
ticide and human sacrifices, together with their wars, 
appear to have occasioned the diminution of the inhabit- 
ants before the period alluded to. Whether war was more 
frequent immediately preceding their discovery, than it 
had been in earlier ages, we have not the means of know- 
ing, nor have we been able to ascertain, with any great 
accuracy, how long the Areoi society had existed, or chiid- 
niurder was practised. There is reason to believe that 
infanticide is not of recent origin, and the antiquity of 
the Areoi fraternity, according to tradition, is equal to 
that of the first inhabitants. 

Human sacrifices, we are informed by the natives, 
are comparatively of modem institution, and were not 
admitted until a few generations antecedent to the 
discovery of the islands. They were first offered at 
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Raiatea, in the national marae at Opoa, having been 
demanded by the priest in the name of the god, who had 
communicated the requisition to his servant in a dream 
Human sacrifices were presented at Raiatea and the Lee- 
ward Islands for some time before they were introduced 
among the ofiferings to the deities of Tahiti ; but soon 
after they began to be employed, they were offered with 
great frequency, and in appalling numbers : but of this, 
an account will hereafter be given. 

The depopulation that has taken place during the last 
two or three generations, viz. since their discovery, may 
be easily accounted for. In addition to a disease, which, 
as a desolating scourge, spread, unpalliated and unre- 
strained, its unsightly and fatal influence among the 
people, two others are reported to have been carried 
thither— one by the crew of Vancouver in 1790; and the 
other by means of the Britpnia, an English whaler, 
in I 8 O 7 . Both these disorders spread through the 
islands; the former almost as fatal as the plague, the 
latter affecting nearly every individual throughout all 
the islands of the group. The maladies originally pro- ' 
vailing among them, appear, compared with those by ' 
which they are now afflicted, to have been few in i 
number and mild in character. 

Next to these diseases, the introduction of fire-arms, 
although their use in war has not perhaps rendered 
their engagements more cruel and murderous than 
when they fought hand to hand with club and spear — 
has most undoubtedly cherished, in those who pos- 
sessed them, a desire for war, as a means of en- 
their territory, and augmenting their power, 
omare s dominion would never have been so extensive 
and so absolute, but for the aid he derived, in the early 
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part of his reign, from the mutineers of the Bounty, 
who attended him to battle with arms which they had 
previously learned to use with an effect, which his 
opponents could not resist. Subsequently, the hostile 
chieftains, having procured fire-arms, and succeeding in 
attaching to their interest European deserters from their 
ships, considered themselves, if not invincible, at least 
equal to their enemies, and sought every opportunity 
for engaging in the horrid work of accelerating the de- 
population of their country. Destruction was the avowed 
design with which they commenced every war, and the 
principle of extermination rendered all their hostilities 

fatal to the vanquished party. 

Another cause most influential in the diminution of 
the Tahitian race, has been the introduction of the art 
of distillation, and the extensive use of ardent spirits. 
They had, before they were visited by our ships, a kind 
of intoxicating beverage called ava, but the deleterious 
effects resulting from its use were confined to a com- 
paratively small portion of the inhabitants. The growth 
of the plant from which it was procured was slow; its 
culture required care ; it was usually tabued for the 
chiefs ; and the common people were as strictly prohibited 
from appropriating it to their own use, as the peasantry 
are in reference to the game of England. Its effects also 
were rather sedative, than narcotic or inebriating. 

But after the Tahitians had been taught by foreign 
seamen, and natives of the Sandwich Islands, to distil 
spirits from indigenous roots, and rum had been 
carried to the islands in abundance as an article of 
barter, intoxication became almost universal ; and all the 
demoralization, crimes, and misery, that follow in its 
train, were added to the multiplied sorrows and wasting 
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scourges of the people. It nurtured indolence^ and 
spread discord through their families^ increased the 
abominations of the Areoi society, and the unnatural 
crime of infanticide. Before going to the temple to 
offer a human sacrifice to their gods, the priests have 
been known to intoxicate themselves, in order that they 
might be insensible to any unpleasant feelings this 
horrid work might excite. 

These causes operating upon a people, whose simple 
habits of diet rendered their constitutions remarkably 
susceptible of violent impressions, are, to a reflecting 
mind, quite sufficient to account for the rapid depopula- 
tion of the islands within the last fifty or sixty years. 

The philanthropist, however, will rejoice to know, that 
although sixteen years ago the nation appeared on the 
verge of extinction, it is now, under the renovating and 
genial principles of true religion, and the morality with 
which this is inseparably connected, rapidly increasing. 
When the people in general embraced Christianity, we 
recommended that a correct account of the births and 
deaths occurring in each of the islands should be kept. 
From the operation of the causes above enumerated, 
for some years even after the crimes in which they ori- 
ginated had ceased, the number of deaths exceeded that 
of births. About the years lSl9 and 1820 they were 
nearly equal, and since that period population has been 
rapidly increasing. 

It was not till the account of deaths and births was 
presented, that we had an adequate idea of the affecting 
depopulation that had been going on ; and if, for 
several years after infanticide, inebriation, human sacri- 
fices, and war, were discontinued, the number of deaths 
exceeded that of the births ; how appalling must that 
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excess have been, when all these destructive causes were 
in full operation ! There is now, however, every ground 
to indulge the expectation that the population will 
become greater than it has been in any former period 
of their history; and it is satisfactory, in connexion 
with this anticipation, to know— that extent of soil ca- 
pable of cultivation, and other rescourses, are adequate 
to the maintenance of a population tenfold increased 
above its present numbers. 
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CHAP. n. 


Origin of the inhabitants of tlie South Sea Islands-— Traditions— Legend 
of Taaoroa and Hina — Resemblance to Jewish history — Coincidences 
in language, mythology, &c. with the language, &c. of the Hindoos and 
Malays, Madagasse, and South Americans—Difficulty of reaching 

the islands from the west — Account of different native voyages 

Geographical extent over which the Polynesian race and language pre- 
vail— Account of the introduction of animals — Predictions of their an- 
cient prophets relating to the arrival of ships— Traditions of the deluge, 
corresponding with the accounts in sacred and profane writings. 


The origin of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
ill common with other parts of Polynesia, is a subject 
perhaps of more interest and curiosity, than of import- 
ance and practical utility. The vast extent of geo- 
graphical surface covered by the race of which they 
form an integral portion, the analogy in character, 
the identity in language, &c., the remote distance at 
which the different tribes are placed from each other, 
and the isolated spots and solitary clusters which they 
occupy in the vast expanse of surroxmding water, render 
the source whence they were derived, one of the mysteries 
connected with the history of our species. 

To a Missionary, the business of whose life is with 
the people among whom he is stationed, every thing 
relating to their history is, at least, interesting; and 
the origin of the islanders has often engaged our at- 
tention, and formed the subject of our inquiries. The 
early history of a people destitute of all records, and 
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remote from nations in whose annals contemporaneous 
events would be preserved^ is necessarily involved in 
obscurity. The greater part of the traditions of this 
people are adapted to perplex rather than facilitate the 
investigation. 

A very generally received Tahitian tradition is, that 
the first human pair were made by Taaroa, the prin- 
cipal deity formerly acknowledged by the nation. On 
more than one occasion, I have listened to the details of 
the people respecting his work of creation. They say, 
that after Taaroa had formed the world, he created man 
out of araea^ red earth, which was also the food of man 
until bread-fruit was made. In connexion with this, 
some relate that Taaroa one day called for the man 
by name. When he came, he caused him to fall 
asleep, and that, while he slept, he took out one of his 
iviy or bones, and with it made a woman, whom he gave 
to the man as his wife, and that they became the pro- 
genitors of mankind. This always appeared to me a 
mere recital of the Mosaic account of creation, which 
they had heard from some European, and I never placed 
any reliance on it, although they have repeatedly told me 
it was a tradition among them before any foreigner 
arrived. Some have also stated that the woman’s 
name was Ivi, which would be by them pronounced as if 
written Eve, Ivi is an aboriginal word, and not only 
signifies a bone, but also a widow, and a victim slain in 
war. Notwithstanding the assertion of the natives, 
I am disposed to think that Ivi, or Eve, is the only 
aboriginal part of the story, as far as it respects the 
mother of the human race. Should more careful and 
minute inquiry confirm the truth of their declaration, 
and prove that this account was in existence among 
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them prior to their intercourse with Europeans, it will he 
the most remarkable and valuable oral tradition of the 
origin of the human race yet known. 

Another extensive and popular tradition referred the 
origin of the people to Opoa, in the island of Raiatea, 
where the tiis^ or spirits, formerly resided, who assumed 
of themselves, or received from the gods, human bodies, 
and became the progenitors of mankind. The name 
of one was Tii Maaraauta ; Tii^ branching or extending 
towards the land, or the interior ; and of the other, Tii 
Maaraatai, Tii, branching or spreading towards the sea. 
It is supposed that prior to the period of Tii Maaraauta's 
existence, the islands were only resorted to by the gods 
or spiritual beings, but that these two, endowed with 
powers of procreation, produced the human species. 
They first resided at Opoa, whence they peopled the island 
of Raiatea, and subsequently spread themselves over the 
whole cluster. Others state, that Tii was not a spirit, 
but a human being, the first man made by the gods ; 
that his wife was sometimes called Tii, and sometimes 
Hina; that when they died, their spirits were supposed 
to survive the dissolution of the body, and were still 
called by the same name, and hence the term tii was 
first applied to the spirits of the departed, a signification 
which it retained till idolatry was abolished. 

In the Ladrone Islands, departed chiefs, or the spirits 
of such, are called aritiSy and to them prayers were ad- 
dressed. The tiis of Tahiti were also considered a 
kind of inferior deities, to whom, on several occasions, 
prayers were ofiered. The resemblance of this term to 
the dasmon or dii of the ancients, is singular, and 
might favour the conjecture that both were derived 
from the same source. 
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The origin of the islands, as well as their inhabitants, 
was generally attributed to Taaroa, or the joint agency 
of Taaroa and Hina, and although one of their traditions 
states that all the islands were formerly united in one 
fenua nui^ or large continent, which the gods' in anger 
destroyed, scattering in the ocean the fragments, of 
which Tahiti is one of the largest ; yet others ascribe 
their formation to Taaroa, who is said to have laboured 
so hard in the work of creation, that the profuse per- 
spiration induced thereby, filled up the hollows, and 
formed the sea ; accounting, by this circumstance, for its 
transparency and saltness. Others attribute the origin 
of the world, the elements, the heavenly bodies, and 
the human species, to the procreative powers of their 
deities; and, according to their account, one of the 
descendants of Taaroa, and the son of the sun and 
moon, and, in reference to his descent, the Manco 
Capac of their mythology, embracing the sand on 
the sea shore, begat a son, who was called Tii, and 
a daughter, who was called Opiira. These two, accord- 
ing to their tradition, were the father and mother of 
mankind. 

But the most circumstantial tradition, relative to the 
origin of mankind, is one for which, as well as for much 
valuable information on the mythology and worship of 
the idols of the South Sea Islanders, I am indebted to the 
researches of my esteemed friend and coadjutor, Mr, Barff. 
According to this legend, man was the fifth order of 
intelligent beings created by Taaroa and Hina, (of 
whom an account will hereafter be given,) and was 
called the Rahu taata i te ao ia Tii^ ^^The class, or 
order of the world, of, or by, Tii."’ Hina is reported to 
have spd to Taaroa, Wliat shall be done, how shall 
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man be obtained? Behold, classed or fixed are gods 
of the po, or state of night, and there are no men.” 
Taaroa is said to have answered, “Go on the shore to 
the interior, to your brother.” Hina answered, I 
have been inland, and he is not.” Taaroa then said, 
“Go to the sea, perhaps he is on the seaj or if on the 
land, he will be on the land.” Hina said, “Who is at 
sea?” The god answered, “ Tiimaaraatai.” Who is 
Tiimaaraatia ? is he a man ?” “He is a man, and your 
brother,” answered the god ; “Go to the sea, and seek 
him.” When the goddess had departed, Taaroa rumi- 
nated within himself as to the means by which man 
should be formed, and went’to the land, where he 


assumed the appearance and substance which should 
constitute man. Hina returning from her unsuccessful 
search for Tiimaaraatai at sea, met him, but not knowing 
him, said, “Who are you?” “I am Tiimaaraatai,” he 
replied. “Where have you been ?” said the goddess: 
“I have sought you here, and you were not; I went to 
the sea, to look for Tiimaaraatai, and he was not. “ I 
have been here in my house, or abode,” answered 
Tiimaaraatai,” and behold you have arrived, my sister, 
come to me.” Hina said, « So it is, you are my brother ; 
et us live together.” They became man and wife ; and 
the son that Hina afterwards bore, they called Tii. He 
was the first-born of mankind. Afterwards Hina had a 
daughter, who was called Hinaereeremonoi ; she became 
t e wife of Til, and bore to him a son, who was called 
aata, the general name (with slight modification) for 
man throughout the Pacific. Hina, the daughter and 
jme of Taaroa, the grandmother of Taata, being trans- 
ormed into a beautiful young woman, became the wife . 

o<ita or Man, bore him a son and a daughter, called 

u. ^ 
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Ouni and Fana, who were the progenitors of the 
human race. 

Another tradition stated, that the first inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands originally came from a 
country in the direction of the setting sun, to which 
they say several names were given, though none of them 
are remembered by the present inhabitants. 

Their traditions are numerous, though it is difiicult 
to obtain a correct recital of them from any of the 
present inhabitants ; and there is but little reason to 
suppose they can impart any valuable information as to 
the country whence the inhabitants originally came. 
Some additional evidence, small indeed in quantity, 
but rather more conclusive, may be gathered from the 
traditions of the mythology, customs, and language 
preserved among the Tahitians, and inhabitants of other 
isles of the Pacific, when they are compared with those 
prevailing in different parts of the world. One of their 
accounts of creation, that in which Taaroa is stated to 
have made the first man with earth or sand, and the very 
circumstantial tradition they have of the deluge, if they 
do not, as some have supposed, (when taken in con- 
nexion with many customs, and analogies in language,) 
warrant the inference that the Polynesians have an 
Hebrew origin; they shew that the nation, whence 
they emigrated, was acquainted with some of the leading 
facts recorded in the Mosaic history of the primitive 
ages of mankind. Others appear to have a striking 
resemblance to several conspicuous features of the 
more modem Hindoo, or Braminical mythology* 
The account of the creation given in Sir W. Jones’s 
translation of the Institutes of Menu, accords in no 
^mall degree with the Tahitian legends of the production 
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of the world, including waters, &c., by the procreative 
power of their god. The Braminical account is, that 
He (i. e. the divine Being) having willed to produce 
various beings from his own Divine substance, first, 
with a thought, created the waters, and placed in them 
a productive seed. That seed became an egg, bright as 
gold, blazing like the luminary with a thousand beams, 
and in that egg he was born himself, in the form of 
Brama, the great forefather of all spirits. The waters 
were called warn, because they were the production of 
narau^ the spirit of God ; and since they were his first 
ay ana ^ or place of motion, he is thence named Narayana^ 
or moving in the waters. In ^he egg the great power 
sat inactive a whole year (of the creator ;) at the close 
of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to 
divide itself. From its two divisions he formed the 
heavens (above) and the earth (beneath)’^ &c. It is 
impossible to avoid noticing the identity of this account, 
contained in one of the ancient writings of the Bramins, 
with the ruder version of the same legend in the 
tradition prevailing in the Sandwich Islands, that the 
islands were produced by a bird, a frequent emblem of 
deity, a medium through which the gods often com- 
municated with men ; who laid an egg upon the waters, 
which afterwards burst of itself, and produced the 
islands \ especially, if with this we connect the appen- 
dages Tahitian tradition furnishes, that at first the 
heavens joined the earth, and were only separated by 
the tefvay an insignificant plant, draconitum poUyphillum, 
till their god, Ruu^ lifted up the heavens from the earth. 

JTie same event is recorded in one of their songs, in the 
following line : 

Na Ruu i to te rai. 

Run did elevate or raise the heavens. 
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MerUy or mount Meru, the abode of the gods, the 
heaven of the Hindoos, is also the paradise of some 
classes of the South Sea Islanders, the dwelling-place 
of departed kings, and others who have been deified. 

The institutes of Menu* also forbade a Bramin to eat 
with his wife, or to be present when she ate; and in this 
injunction may have originated the former universal 
practice among these islands, of the man and his wife 
eating their meat separately. Varuna and VaJmi are 
among the gods of the Hindoos ; the latter, among the 
eight guardian deities of the world, appears to have 
been the Neptune of the Bramins, as we learn from the 
following lines in Sir W! Jones’s beautiful translation of 
the hymn to Ihdra : ‘^Green Varuna, whom foaming waves 
obey:” and also, Valmi flaming like the lamp of day.” 
Both the terms in the South Sea language for spirit, or 
spiritual being, bear a strong resemblance to these 
names ; the one being variiay in which the n only is 
omitted ; and in many words, as they are used among 
the other islanders, some of their consonants are omitted 
by the Tahitians. Vaiti is also another apparently more 
ancient term for spirit used by them, which somewhat 
resembles the Vahni of the Hindoos. Bishop Heber, 
the most recent writer on the usages and appearance of 
the Hindoos, informs us, in his admirable journal, that 
many things which he saw among the inhabitants of 
India reminded him of the plates in Cook’s voyages. 

The points of resemblance between the Pol3niesian8 
and the Malayan inhabitants of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, and the Ladrone, Caroline, and Philippine Islands, 
are still greater. Among the Battas of Sumatra, men 

^ Menu was the Noah of the Hindoos ; and Mini, pronounced Mem, 
was the first king of the Sandwich Islands. 
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and women eat separately, cannibalism prevails, and 
they are much addicted to gaming. War is determined^ 
and its results predicted, by observing the entrails of the 
animals offered in sacrifice ; these all prevail in the isles 
of the Pacific. 

The principal portion of the marriage ceremony, 
in some of these islands, consists in the bride- 
groom throwing a piece of cloth over the bride, 
or the friends throwing it over both. This is also 
practised among the Tahitians. The bodies of the 
dead are kept by the inhabitants of the Caroline 
Islands, in a manner resembling the tupapaus of 
Tahiti; and, in the Ladrones, they feast round the 
tomb, and offer food, &c. to the departed. This 
practice also prevailed extensively in the South Sea 
Islands. 

In the former also, according to the accounts of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, a licentious society existed, 
called by the people Uritoyy strikingly analogous, in 
all its distinguishing features, to that institution in 
the South Seas called the Areoi society. Their im- 
plements of war are alike. Dr. Buchanan states, 
that in Pulo Panang he saw a chief of the Malay 
tribe, who had a staff, the head of which was orna- 
mented with a bushy lock of human hair, which the chief 
had cut from the head of his enemy when he lay dead at 
his feet. This exactly accords with the conduct of the 
Marquesans ; many of whose clubs, and even walking- 
sticks, I have seen decorated with locks of human hair 
taken from those slain in battle. 

Between the canoes and the language, of these islands 
and the southern groups, there is a more close re- 
semblance. Their language has a remarkably close affi- 
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nity with that of the eastern Polynesia. There are 
also many points of resemblance in language, manners, 
and customs, between the South Sea Islanders and the 
inhabitants of Madagascar in the west ; the inhabitants 
of the Aleutian and Kurile islands, in the north, which 
stretch along the mouth of Behring's straits, and form 
the chain which connects the old and the new worlds ; 
and also between the Polynesians and the inhabitants 
of Mexico, and some parts of South America. The 
general cast of feature, and frequent shade of com- 
plexion — the practice of tatauing, which prevails among 
the Aleutians, and some of the tribes of America — the 
process of embalming the dead bodies of their chiefs, 
and preserving them uninterred — the game of chess 
among the Araucanians— — the word for God being tew 
or tev—t\\Q exposure of their children— their games— 
their mode of dressing the hair, ornamenting it with 
feathers— the numerous words in their language re- 
sembling those of Tahiti, &c. ; their dress, especially 
the poticho, and even the legend of the origin of the 
Incas, bear no small resemblance to that of Tii, who 
was also descended from th^ sun. 

Hie points of resemblance are not so many as in the 
Asiatic continent and islands j but that probably arises 
from the circumstance of the great facilities furnished 
by the Hindoo records, and the absence of all original 
records relating to the history, mythology, manners, 
language, &c. of the aborigines of South America. 
Were we better acquainted with the history and insti- 
tutions of the first inhabitants of the new world, more 
numerous points of resemblance would probably be dis- 
covered. 

Other coincidences, of a more dubious character. 
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occur in the eastern, western, and intermediate or oceanic 
tribes j among which might be mentioned the account 
given by Sir John Mandeville. He is stated to have 
commenced his travels early in the fourteenth century. 
In a country near the river Indus, he met with the foun- 
tain of youth, the water of which being odoriferous, tasted 
of all manner of spices ; and of this, whoever drank for 
a few days upon a fasting stomach, was quickly cured of 
every internal disorder with which he might be afflicted. 
To this description he added, it was certain those who 
lived near, and drank frequently of it, had a wonderful 
appearance of youth through their whole lives, and that 
he himself drank of it three or four times, and imagined 
his health was better afterwards. The expedition 
which led to the discovery of Florida was undertaken 
not so much from a desire to explore unknown coun- 
tries, as to find an equally celebrated fountain, described 
in a tradition prevailing among the inhabitants of Puerto 
Rico, as existing in Binini, one of the Lucayo Islands. 
It was said to possess such restorative powers as to re- 
new the youth and vigour of every person who bathed 
in its waters. It was in search of this fountain, which 
was the chief object of their expedition, that Ponce de 
Leon ranged through the Lucayo Islands, and ultimately 
reached the shores of Florida^* Although it may throw 
no light on the origin of the South Sea Islanders, nor 
furnish any evidence of their former connexion with 
the inhabitants either of India or America, the coinci- 

* In reference to this enterprise, Robertson remarks : ‘‘ That a tale so 
fabulous should gain credit among the uninstructed Indians, is not sur- 
prising ; that it should make any impression on an enlightened people, 
appears, in the present age, altogether incredible. The feet, however, i$ 
certain. 
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dence is striking between these fabulous traditions, and 
those so circumstantially detailed by the natives of some 
of the islands of the Pacific, especially in the Hawaiian 
account of the voyage of Kamapiikai, to the land where 
the inhabitants enjoyed perpetual health and youthful 
beauty, where the wai ora (life-giving fountain) removed 
every internal malady, and every external deformity or 
paralyzed decrepitude, from all those who were plunged 
beneath its salutary waters. A tabular view of a num- 
ber of words in the Malayan, Asiatic, or the Madagasse, 
the American, and the Polynesian languages, lyould 
probably shew, that at some remote period, either the 
inhabitants of these distant parts of the world main- 
tained frequent intercourse with each other, or that colo- 
nies from some one of them, originally peopled, in part 
or altogether, the others. The striking analogy between 
the numerals and other parts of the language, and’several 
of the customs, of the aborigines of Madagascar, and 
those of the Malays who inhabit the Asiatic islands, 
many thousands of miles distant in one direction, and of 
the Polynesians more remote in another, shews that they 
were originally one people, or that they had emigrated 
from the same som*ce. Many words in the language, 
and several of the traditions, customs, &c. of the Ameri- 
cans, so strongly resemble those of Asia, as to warrant the 
inference that they originally came from that part of the 
world. Whether some of the tribes who originally passed 
from Asia, along the Kurile or Aleutian Islands, across 
Behring's straits, to America, left part of their number, 
who were the progenitors of the present race inhabiting 
those islands ; and that they, at some subsequent period, 
either attempting to follow the tide of emigration to the 
east, or steering to the south, were by the north-east 
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trade-winds driven to the Sandwich Islands, whence they 
proceeded to the southern groups ; or whether those who 
had traversed the north-west coast of America, sailed 
either from California or Mexico across the Pacific under 
the favouring influence of the regular easterly winds, peo- 
pled Easter Island, and continued under the steady 
easterly or trade-winds advancing westward till they 
met the tide of emigration flowing from the larger 
groups or islands, in which the Malays form the majority 
of the population — it is not now easy to determine. But 
a variety of facts connected with the past and present 
circumstances of the inhabitants of these countries, 
authorize the conclusion, that, either part of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the South Sea Islands came origi-* 
nally from America, or that tribes of the Polynesians 
have, at some remote period, found their way to the 
continent. 

The origin of the inhabitants of the Pacific is involved 
in great mystery, and the evidences are certainly strong- 
est in favour of their derivation from the Malayan tribes 
inhabiting the Asiatic Islands ; but, allowing this to be 
their source, the means by which they have arrived at 
the remote and isolated stations they now occupy, are 
still inexplicable. If they were peopled from the Ma- 
layan Islands, they must have possessed better vessels, 
and more accurate knowledge of navigation, than they 
now exhibit, to have made their way against the con- 
stant trade-winds prevailing within the tropics, and 
blowing regularly, with but transient and uncertain 
interruptions, from east to west. The nations at present 
inhabiting the islands of the Pacific, have undoubtedly 
been more extensively spread than they now are. In 
the most remote and solitary islands occasionally dis- 
II. 
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covered in recent years, such as Pitcairn’s, on which the 
mutineers of the Bounty settled, and on Fanning’s 
Island near Christmas Island, midway between the 
Society and Sandwich Islands, although now desolate, 
relics of former inhaWtants have been found.- Pave- 
meats of floors, foundations of houses, and stone entrances, 
have been discovered ; and stone adzes or hatchets have 
have been found at some distance from the surface, 
exactly resembling those in use among the people of the 
North and South Pacific at the time of their discovery. 
These facts prove that the nations now inhabiting these 
and other islands have been, in former times, more widely 
extended than they are at present. The monuments or 
vestiges of former population found in these islands are 
all exceedingly rude, and therefore warrant the inference 
that the people to whom they belonged were rude and 
uncivilized, and must have emigrated from a nation but 
little removed from a state of barbarism a nation less 
civilized than those must have been, who could have 
constructed vessels, and traversed this ocean six or seven 
thousand miles against the regularly prevailing winds, 
which must have been the fact, if we conclude they were 
peopled only by the Malays. 

On the other hand, it is easy to imagine how they, 
could have proceeded from the east. The winds would 
favour their passage, and the incipient stages of civiliza- 
tion in which they were found, would resemble the con- 
dition of the aborigines of America, far more than that 
of the Asiatics. There are many well-authenticated ac- 
counts of long voyages performed in native vessels by the 
inhabitants of both the North and South Pacific. In 1696, 
two canoes were driven from Ancarso to one of the Phi- 
lippine islands, a distance of 800 miles. In 1720, two 
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canoes were drifted from a remote distance to one of the 
Marian islands. Captain Cook found in the island of 
Wateo inhabitants of Tahiti, who had been drifted by 
contrary winds in a canoe, from some islands to the 
eastward, unknown to the natives. Several parties have, 
within the last few years, reached the Tahitian shores 
trom islands to the eastward, of which the Society 
Islanders had never before heard. In 1820, a canoe 
arrived at Maurua, about twenty miles west of Borabora, 
which had come from Rurutu, one of the Austral Islands. 
This vessel had been at sea between a fortnight and 
three weeks, and, considering its route, must have sailed 
seven or eight hundred miles. A more recent instance 
occurred in 1824: a boat belonging to Mr. Williams of 
Raiatea, left that island with a westerly wind for Tahiti. 
The wind changed after the boat was out of sight of 
land. They were driven to the island of Atui, a distance 
of nearly 800 miles in a south-westerly direction, where 
they were discovered several months afterwards. An- 
other boat, belonging to Mr. Barff of Huahine, was pass- 
ing between that island and Tahiti about the same time, 
and has never since been heard of. The traditions of 
tlie inliabitants of Rarotogna, one of the Harvey Islands, 
preserve the most satisfactory accounts, not only of sin- 
gle parties, at different periods for many generations 
back, having arrived there from the Society Islands, but 
also derive the origin of the population from the island 
of Raiatea. Their traditions according with those of 
the Raiateans on the leading points, afford the strongest 
evidence of these islands having been peopled from 
those to the eastward. 

If we suppose the population of the South Sea Islands 
to have proceeded from east to west, these events 
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illustrate tlfe means by which it may have been accom- 
plished; for it is a fact, that every such voyage related 
in the accounts of voyagers, or preserved in the tradi- 
tions of the natives, has invariably been from east to 
west, directly opposite to that in which it must have 
been, had the population been altogether derived from 
the Malayan archipelago. 

From whatever source, however, they have originated, 
the extent of geographical surface over which they have 
spread themselves, the variety, purity, and copiousness 
of their language, the ancient character of some of the 
best traditions, as of the deluge &c. justify the supposition 
of their remote antiquity. Yet their ignorance of let- 
ters, of the use of iron till a short time prior to their 
discovery, and the rude character of all their implements, 
and of tlie monuments of their ancestry, seem opposed 
to the idea of their having been derived, as supposed by 
some eminent modern geographers, from an ancient, 
powerful nation, which cultivated maritime habits, but 
which has been frittered down into detached local com- 
mvxnities unknown to each other. 

The accounts the natives give of the introduction of 
the animals found on the islands by the first European 
visitors, are most of them as fabulous as those relating 
to their own origin. Some, indeed, say that pigs and 
dogs were brought from the west by the first inhabitants ; 
but others refer their origin to man. One of their tra- 
ditions states, that after Taaroa had made the world and 
mankind, he created the quadrupeds of the earth, the 
fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea; but one of 
their most indelicate accounts states, that in ancient times 
a man died, and after. death his body was destroyed by 
worlds, which ultimately grew into swine — and were the 
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first known in the islands. We never observed among 
tliein any traces of the Asiatic doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls 5 although they believed that hogs had 
souls, and that there was a distinct place, called Ofetuna, 
whither they supposed the souls of the pigs repaired 
after their death. This idea some carried so far as 
to suppose, that, not only had animals souls, but to 
imagine that even flowers and plants were organized 
beings, also possessing souls. Another singular prac- 
tice in reference to their pigs, was that of giving them 
some distinct, though often arbitrary name; so that 
each pig had his own proper ixame, by which he %vas 
called, as well as the several members of the family. 
This difference, however, prevailed — a man frequently 
changed his name, but the name of the pig, once received, 
was usually retained until his death. 

The island of Raiatea has not only been distinguished 
among the surrounding cluster by its identity with 
the traditions of the past, but also by its being the 
source of predictions respecting the future. There 
are some which regarded the destiny of the people, 
but the most remarkable (because, according to the 
interpretation of the natives themselves, they have 
received a partial fulfilment) were those referring to 
the strange events that should occur. Among the 
native prophets of former times, there appear to have 
been several of the name of MauL One of the most 
celebrated of this name resided at Raiatea, and on 
one occasion, when supposed to be under the inspira- 
tion of the god, he predicted that in future ages a 
vaa ama ore^ literally an ^^outriggerless canoe,'' would 
andve in the islands from sonic foreign land. Ac- 
customed to attach that appendage to their single 
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canoes, whatever might be the size or quality, they 
considered an outrigger essential to their remaining 
upright upon the water, and consequently could not 
believe that a canoe without one would live at sea. 
The absence of this has ever appeared to the South 
Sea Islanders one of the greatest wonders connected 
with the visits of the first European vessels. At one 
of the Harvey Islands, where the natives had never seen 
a vessel until recently visited by a Missionary, when 
the boat was lowered down to the water, and pushed 
off by the rowers from the ship's side, the natives 
simultaneously and involuntarily exclaimed — ^^It will 
overturn and sink, it has no outrigger." 

The chiefs and others, to whom Maui delivered his 
prophecy, were also convinced in their own minds, 
that a canoe would not swim without this necessary 
balance, and charged him with foretelling an im- 
possibility. He persisted in his predictions, and, in 
order to remove their scepticism as to its practicability, 
launched his uinete, or oval wooden dish, upon the 
surface of a pool of water near which he was sitting, 
and declared that in the same manner would the ves- 
sel swim that should arrive. 

We have not been able to ascertain the period of 
their history during which this prediction was de- 
livered. It was preserved among the people by oral 
tradition, until the arrival of Captain Wallis's and 
Cook’s vessels. When the natives first saw these, they 
were astonished at their gigantic size, imposing appear- 
ance, and the tremendous engines on board. These 
appeai'ances induced them first to suppose the ships 
were islands inhabited by a supernatural order of beings, 
at whose direction the lightnings flashed, the thunders 
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roared, and the destroying demon slew, with instanta- 
neous but invisible strokes, the most daring and valiant 
of their warriors. But when they afterwards went 
alongside, or ventured on board, and saw that they 
were floa4;ing fabrics of timber, borne on the surface 
of the waters, and propelled by the winds of heaven, 
they unanimously declared that the prediction of Maui 
was accomplished, and the canoes without outriggers 
had arrived. They were confirmed in this interpreta- 
tion, when they saw the small boats belonging to the 
ships employed in passing to and fro between the 
vessel and the shore. These being simple in their 
structure, and aj^proaching their own canoes in size, 
yet conveying in perfect safety those by whom they 
were manned, excited their astonishment, and con- 
firmed their convictions that Maui was a prophet. 

When a boat or a vessel has been sailing in or out 
of the harbour, I have often heard the natives, while 
gazing at the stately motion, exclaim, Te vaa a Maid 
e ! Ta vaa ama ore, Oh the canoe of Maui ! the out- 
riggerless canoe 1’’ They have frequently asked us how 
he could have known such a vessel would arrive, since 
it was at that time considered by all besides as an 
impossibility. We have told them it was probable 
he hiui observed the steadiness with which his umete, or 
other hollow wooden vessels, floated on the water, and 
had thence inferred that at some future period they 
might behold larger vessels equally destitute of any 
exterior balancing power. They in general consider 
the use of boats and shipping among them as an 
accomplishment of his prediction. 

The islanders also state, that there is another pre- 
diction, still to be fulfilled; and although it appears 
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to them as great an improbability as this, yet the actual 
appearance of one, leads many to think that possibly 
they may witn& the other. This remaining pre- 
diction also has reference to a canoe, and declares 
that after the arrival of the canoe without an outrigger, 
e vaa taura ore, a canoe or vessel without ropes or 
cordage, shall come among them. What idea Maui 
designed to convey by this declaration, it is perhaps 
not easy to ascertain; but the people say it is next 
to impossible that the masts should be sustained, the 
sails attached, or the vessel worked, without ropes or 
cordage. They say, however, that one prediction re- 
specting the vessels has been accomplished, but that 
the other remains to be realized. I have often thought, 
when contemplating the little use of rigging on boardi 
our steam-vessels, that should a specimen of this modern 
invention ever reach the South Sea Islands, although 
the natives would not, perhaps, like the inhabitants 
of the banks of the Ganges, be ready to fall down and 
worship the wonderful exhibition of mechanical skill, 
they would be equally astonished at that power within 
itself by which it would be propelled, and would at 
once declare that the second prediction of Maui was 
accomplished, and the vessel without rigging or cordage 
had arrived. 

They have other predictions, but less circumstantial 
or probable, yet I never could learn that they have ever 
been led, from the declarations of their wise men, to 
anticipate the arrival of any distinguished personage 
in their country. The expectation of some wise and 
great prince or ruler rising up among them, or coming 
from some distant region, which has prevailed among 
many nations, and is generally supposed to refer to the 
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appearance of the Saviour, does not seem to have existed 
among them ; unless we suppose the anticipated return 
of Rono to the Sandwich Islands, an Avatar of whom, 
the inhabitants supposed Captain Cook to be, refers 
to this event. 

Traditions of the deluge, the most important event 
in reference to the external structure and appearance 
of our globe that has occurred since its creation, have 
been found to exist among the natives of the South 
Sea Islands, from the earliest periods of their history. 
Accounts, more or less according with the scripture 
narrative of this awful visitation of Divine justice upon 
the antediluvian world, have been discovered among 
most of the nations of the earth ; and the striking 
analogy between those religiously preserved by the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific, and the Mosaic 
account, would seem to indicate a degree of high 
antiquity belonging to this isolated people. 

Ihe principal facts are the same in the traditions 
prevailing among the inhabitants of the different groups, 
although they diflfer in several minor particulars. In 
one group the accounts stated, that in ancient times 
Taaroa, the principal god according to their mythology, 
the creator of the world, being angry with men on 
account of their disobedience to his will, overturned 
the world into the sea, when the earth sunk in the 
waters, excepting a few auras ^ or projecting points, 
which remaining above its surface, constituted the pre- 
sent cluster of islands. The memorial preserved by the 
inhabitants of Eimeo, states, that after the inundation of 
the land, when the water subsided, a man landed from a 
canoe near Tiataepua, in their island, and erected an 
altar, or marae, in honour of his god. 

ir> I 
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The tradition^ which prevails in the Leeward Islands, is 
iiitiitiately connected with the island of Raiatea. Accord- 
ing to this, shortly after the first peopling of the world 
by the descendants of Taata, RudJuttUy the Neptune 
of the South Sea Islanders, was reposing among the 
coralline groves in the depths of the ocean, on a spot 
that, as his resort, was sacred. A fisherman, either 
through forgetfulness or disregard of the tabu, and 
sacredness of the place, paddled his canoe upon the 
forbidden waters, and lowered his hooks among the 
branching corals at the bottom. The hooks became 
entangled in the hair of the sleeping god. After 
remaining some time, the fisherman endeavoured to 
pull up his hooks, but was for a long period unable 
to move them. At length they were suddenly dis- 
entangled from whatever they had been attached to, 
and he began to driSw them towards the surface. In 
an instant, however, the god, whom he had aroused 
from his slumbers, appeared at the surface of the water, 
and, after upbraiding him for his impiety, declared, 
that the land was criminal or convicted of guilt, and 
should be destroyed. 

The affrighted fisherman prostrated himself before 
the god of the sea, confessed his sorrow for what he had 
done, and implored his forgiveness, beseeching him 
that the judgment denounced might be averted, or that 
he might escape. Ru^atu, moved by his penitence 
and importunity, directed him to return home for his 
wife and child, and then proceed to a small island called 
Toa-marama, which is situated within the reefs on the 
eastern side of Raiatea. Here he was promised secu- 
rity, amid the destruction of the surrounding islands. 
The man hastened to his residence, and proceeded with 
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his wife and child to the place appointed. Some say 
he took with him a friend who was residing under his 
roof, with a dog, a pig, and a pair of fowls, so that 
the party consisted of four individuals, besides the only 
domesticated animals known in the islands. 

They reached the refuge appointed, before the close 
of the day; and as the sun approached the horizon, 
the waters of the ocean began to rise, the inhabitants 
of the adjacent shore left their dwellings on the beach, 
and fled to the mountains. The waters continued to 
rise during the night, and the next morning the tops 
of the mountains only appeared, above the wide-spread 
surface of the sea. These were afterwards covered, and 
all the inhabitants of the land perished. The waters 
subsequently retired, the fisherman and his compa- 
nions left their retreat, took up their abode on the main 
land, and became the progenitofe of the present in- 
habitants. 

Toamarama, the ark in which those individuals are 
stilted to have been preserved, is a small and low 
coralline island, of exceedingly circumscribed extent, 
while its highest parts are not more than two feet above 
the level of the sea. Whether, on the occasion above 
referred to, it was raised by Ruahatu to a greater eleva- 
tion than the summits of the lofty mountains on the 
adjacent shore, or whether the waters, when, according 
to their representations, they rose several thousand feet 
above their present level, formed a kind of cylindrical 
wall around Toamarama, the natives do not pretend to 
know, and usually decline discussing this circumstance. 
Their belief in the event was, however, unshaken ; and 
whenever we have conversed with them on the subject, 
they have alluded to the fareroy coral, shells, and other 
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marine substances, occasionally found near the surface 
of the ground, on the . tops of their highest mountains. 
These, they say, would never have been carried there by 
the people, and could not have originally existed in the 
situations in which they are now found, but must have 
been deposited there by the waters of the ocean, when 
the islands were inundated. — We do not consider these 
marine substances as evidences that the islands were 
overflowed at the deluge, but have generally been 
accustomed to attribute to the whole a formation, if not 
posterior, yet not of more than equal antiquity with 
that event. We have usually viewed the coral, shells, &c. 
which do not appear to be fossils, as indications of 
the submarine origin of the mountains, and have sup- 
posed they were deposited on the rocks, near the surface 
of which they are now found, when those rocks formed 
the bed of the ocean. Slid prior to those violent explosive 
convulsions by which they were raised to their present 
elevation, and formed the groups of islands now under 
consideration. 

These are but mere speculative opinions, and however 
strong the indications of such an origin might appear 
to our own minds, we could not demonstrate that the 
different islands now existing had not formerly belonged 
to one large island. Neither could we shew that they 
were not the remains of a continent, originally stretching 
across the Pacific, and uniting Asia and America, 
which, having been overflowed by the waters of the 
deluge, might have disappeared after those disruptions 
had taken place, by which the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up. Such speculations would have 
been useless, and we should only have perplexed the 
minds of the people with our own opinions. Li general. 
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we endeavoured to direct them to the records of that great 
event preserved in the Scriptures ; in the traditionary ac- 
counts of which, perpetuated, as they were likely to be, 
by the descendants of the family of Noah for many 
o-enerations, their own traditions, with those of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, and other neighbouring tribes, had pro- 
bably originated. I have frequently conversed with the 
people on the subject, both in the northern and southern 
groups, hut could never learn that they had any accounts 
of the windows of heaven having been opened, or the 
rain having descended. In the legend of Ruahatu, the 
Toamarama of Tahiti, and the Kai of Kaliinarii in 
Hawaii, the inundation is ascribed to the rising of the 
waters of the sea. In each account, the anger of the 
god is considered as the cause of the inundation of the 
world, and the destruction of its inhabitants. The 
element employed in effecting it^"* is the same as that 
mentioned in the Bible; and in the Tahitian tradition, 
the boat or canoe being used, as the means of safety to the 
favoured family, and the preservation of the only domestic 
niiiiTials found on the islands, appear corrupted fragments 
of the memorial of Noah, the ark, and its inmates. 
These, with other minor points of coincidence between 
the native traditions and the Mosaic account of the 
deluge are striking, and warrant the inference, that 
although the former are deficient in many particulars, 
and have much that is fabulous in their composition, 
they yet refer to the same event. 

The memorial of an universal deluge, found among all 
nations existing in those communities, by which civiliza- 
tion, literature, science, and the arts, have been carried 
to the highest perfection, as well as among the most 
untutored and barbarous, preserved through all the 
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migrations and vicissitudes of the human family, from 
the remote antiquity of its occurrence to the present 
time, is a most decisive evidence of the authenticity of 
revelation. The brief yet satisfactory testimony to this 
event, preserved in the oral traditions of a people 
secluded for ages from intercourse Tvith other parts of 
the world, is adapted to furnish strong additional 
evidence that the scripture record is irrefragable. In 
several respects, the Polynesian account resembles not 
only the Mosaic, but those preserved by the earliest 
families of the postdiluvian world, and supports the 
presumption that their religious system has descended 
from the Arkite idolatry, the basis of the mythology of 
the gentile nations. The mundane egg is conspicuous 
in the cosmogony of some of the most ancient nations. 
One of the traditions of the Hawaiians states, that a bird 
deposited an egg (containing the world in embryo) upon 
the surface of the primeval waters. If the symbol of the 
egg be supposed to refer to the creation, and the bird is 
considered a corrupted memorial of the event recorded 
in the sacred writings, in which it is said, ^^The Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,"’ the coinci- 
dence is striking. It is no less so, if it be referred to 
the ark, floating on the waters of the deluge. The sleep 
of Ruahatu accords with the slumber of Brama, 
which was the occasion of the crime that brought on 
the Hindoo deluge. The warning to flee, and the 
means of safety, resemble a tradition recorded by 
Koempfer, as existing among the Chinese. The canoe 
of the Polynesian Noali has its counterpart in the tra- 
ditions of their antipodes, the Druids, whose memorial 
states the bursting of the waters of the lake Lleon, 
and the overwhelming of the face of all lands, and drown^ 
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ing all mankind excepting two individuals, who escaped 
in a naked vessel, (a vessel without sails, ^ by whom the 
island of Britain was re -peopled. The safety which the 
progenitors of the Peruvian race are said to have found 
in caves,* or the summits of the mountains, when the 
waters overflowed the land, bears a resemblance to the 
Hawaiian; and that of the Mexican, in which Coxcox, 
or Tezpi and his wife, were preserved in a bark, corre- 
sponds with the Tahitian tradition. Other points of 
resemblance between the Polynesian account, and the 
memorial of the deluge preserved among the ancient 
nations, might be cited ; but these are sufficient to shew 
the agreement in the testimony to the same event, pre- 
served by the most distant tribes of the human family. 
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The change which had taken place in Tahiti and 
Eimeo, in consequence of the abolition of idol wor- 
ship, had been exceedingly gratifying, as it regarded 
the general conduct of the people, their professed 
belief in the truth of revelation, and their desire to 
regulate their lives by its injunctions ; but the visible 
change which resulted from the establishment of the 
Missions in Huahine and Raiatea, was more striking, 
and did not fail to attract the notice, and command 
the approbation, of the most superficial observer. 

We did not deem what is usually termed civilization 
essential to their receiving the forgiveness of sin, enjoy- 
ing the favour of God, exercising faith in Christ, and 
being after death admitted to the heavenly state ; yet 
we considered an improvement of their circumstances, 
and a change in their occupations, necessary to their 
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consistent profession of Christianity, and the best means 
of counteracting that inveterate love of indolence to 
which from infancy they had been accustomed. Habits 
of application were also essential to the cultivation and 
enlargement of intellect, the increase of knowledge, 
and enjoyment in every department and every period 
of the present life. This was peculiarly desirable in 
reference to the rising generation, who were to be the 
future population, and who would arrive at years of 
maturity, under circumstances and principles as oppo- 
site as light and darkness to those under whicli their 
parents liad been reared. Under these impressions, 
those who were stationed in the Leeward Islands, next 
to the attention they paid to religious instruction, 
directed their attention to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion among the people, and the improvement of their 
temporal condition. We had already persuaded them to 
extend the culture of the soil beyond the growth of the 
articles necessary for their support during the season 
when the bread-fruit yielded no supply, and to raise 
cotton and productions, which they might exchange 
for clothing, tools, &c. We now directed them to the 
improvement of their dwellings, which, generally speak- 
ing, were temporary sheds, or wide unpartitioned build- 
ings, by no means favourable to domestic comfort or 
Christian decency. 

When we landed at Fare in Huahine, I do not think 
there were more than ten or twelve houses in the whole 
district. Four, besides those we occupied, were of con- 
siderable size, belonging to the chiefs ; the others were 
mere huts. In the latter, the inmates took their food, 
and rested upon their mats spread upon the floor, 
which, had it been simply of earth, M^ould have been 
n. K 
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comparatively clean and comfortable. The temporary 
roof of thatch was often pervious to the rays of the 
sun, and the drops of the frequently descending shower. 
In these cabins, parents, children, dogs, and frequently 
pigs and fowls, passed the night, and the greater part 
of the day. The houses of the chiefs were better built, 
and more capacious. The roofs generally impervious, 
and the sides frequently enclosed with straight white 
poles of the hibiscus tree. Their interior, however, 
was but little adapted to promote domestic comfort. 
'I'he earthen floor was usually covered with long grass. 
This, by being repeatedly trodden under foot, became 
dry, broken, and fllled with dust, furnishing also a 
resort for vermin, which generally swarmed the floors 
in sucli numbers, as to become intolerable. In these 
liouses the people took their meals, sitting in circles on 
the grass-spread floor. Here, the fresh water used in 
washing their hands, the cocoa-nut water which was 
their frequent beveriige, and the sea-water in which they 
dipped their food, was often spilt. Moisture induced 
decay, and although over these parts of the floor they 
often spread a little fresh grass, yet many places in the 
native houses frequently resembled a stable, or a stable- 
yard, more than any thing else. 

In the drier parts of the house, along each side, the 
inmates slept at night. However large the building 
might be, there were no partitions or skreens. Some of 
their houses were two hundred feet long, and on the 
floor, hundreds have, at times, lain down promiscuously 
to sleep. They slept on mats manufactured with palm- 
leaves, spread on the ground. These mats were gene- 
rally rolled up like a sailor’s hammock in the morning, 
and spread out at night. The chief and his wife usually 
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slept at one end of the house, without the least partition 
between them and the other inmates of their dwelling. 
Instead of a single mat, three or four, or even ten, were 
sometimes spread one upon the other, to give elevation 
and softness; and this, with the finer texture of the 
mats, was the only difference between the bed of the 
chief, and that on which the meanest of his dependents 
slept. Instead of being spread on the floor, the mats 
were sometimes spread on a low bedstead, raised nine 
or twelve inches above the floor. The sides and bottom 
of this bedstead were made with the boards of the bread- 
fruit- tree. Next to the chief, the members of his own 
family spread their mats on the floor, and then the 
friends and attendants — the females nearest the chief, 
the men towards the opposite end of the building. 

I have sometimes entered the large houses in Huahine, 
soon after our arrival there, and have seen, I think, forty, 
fifty, or sixty sleeping places of tliis kind, in one house, 
consisting of a mat spread on the ground, a wooden 
pillow or bolster, in the shape of a low stool, next the 
side or wall ; and a large thick piece of cloth, like a 
counterpane or shawl, which they call ahti taoto^ sleep- 
ing-cloth, and which is their only covering, lying in the 
middle of each mat. There w^as no division or skreen 
between the sleeping places, but the whole ranged along 
in parallel lines from one end of the house to the other. 
What the state of morals must necessarily be among 
such a community, it is unnecessary to shew ; yet such 
were the modes of life that prevailed among many, even 
after they had renounced idolatry. Such we found 
society in Huahine, and such our friends in Raiatea 
found it there. One of the reasons which they gave 
why so many slept in a house, was, their constant appre- 
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hensions of evil spirits, which were supposed to wander 
about at night, and grasp or strangle those who were 
objects of their displeasure, and whom they might find 
alone. Great numbers passing the night under the 
same roof, removed this fear, and inspired a confidence of 
security from the attacks their idolatrous absurdities led 
them to expect. 

The evils necessarily resulting from these habits were 
too palpable to allow us to delay attempting at least 
an alteration. We recommended each family to 
build distinct and comfortable cottages for themselves, 
and the chiefs to partition bed-rooms in their present 
dwellings, in which they must reside while building 
others 3 even in these we recommended them to reduce 
the number of their inmates, and to erect distinct sleep- 
ing rooms for those they retained. 

We were happy to perceive on their part a willingness 
to follow our advice. The first native improvement was 
made by Mai, the chief of Borabora, residing at that 
time at Fare in Huahinc. He directed his servants to 
clear out all the grass from the floor of the house he 
occupied ; they then levelled the earth, procured lime, 
and plastered it over nearly an inch thick wdth mor- 
tar ; this hardened, and formed an excellent, solid, dura- 
ble, and clean floor. With this material we had made 
the floors of our own temporary dwellings, in which we 
had erected slight partitions of hibiscus poles, covered 
witli thick native cloth, to separate the different apart- 
ments from each other. In this also we soon per- 
ceived the chiefs promptly following our example. At 
the same time we commenced the erection of perma- 
nent places of residence for ourselves, and spared no 
pains to induce the people to do the same. Our first 
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effort was to build a lime-kiln, on which we bestowed 
considerable labour, though it did not ultimately answer. 
The natives prepared their lime by burning it in a large 
pit, in a manner resembling that in which they had 
prepared ; their ovens for opio. This was done with 
greater facility than they could burn it in the kiln they 
had built, though with less economy in fuel. 

Specimens of fibrous limestone, and small fragments 
of calcareous rock, have been occasionally found in some 
of the islands, but not in quantity or kind to be avail- 
able in the preparation of lime for building. Shells 
might be procured in tolerable abundance; but the 
white coral rock, of which the extensive reefs surround- 
ing these islands are composed, and which appears 
inexhaustible, is used in the manufacture of lime. 

The natives dive into the sea, sometimes several 
fathoms deep, in order to procure the solid or sponge- 
shaped coral, which for this purpose is better than the 
forked or branching kinds. They also prefer that which 
is attached to the main reef, and growing, or, as they 
sometimes call it, live coral, to that which is broken 
off and hardened or dead. The large fragments or 
blocks of coral, sometimes three or four feet in diameter, 
thus procured, are conveyed on rafts to the sliore, where 
they .are broken into small pieces. A capacious hole 
is then dug, wherein fuel in immense logs is piled up 
till it assumes the appearance of a mound four or five 
feet high. On the outside of this, the pieces of coral 
are placed, twelve or eighteen inches thick. The pile 
is then kindled, the fuel consumed, and the lime, thus 
burnt, sinks down into the pit. They are generally so 
impatient to see whether it is well burnt, that they 
throw water upon it often before the fire is extinct; 
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and if they find it crumble and become pulverized, they 
cover it over with cocoa-nut leaves, and use it as occa- 
sion requires. 

The coral rock makes excellent lime, not perhaps 
so strong as that made from rock-limestone^ but fine, 
beautifully white, and durable. It may be obtained in 
any quantity, but the labour of procuring the fuel 
necessary for preparing it on the present plan, is ex- 
ceedingly irksome. Could they be induced to erect 
kilns, and burn it after the European manner, it might 
be furnished with great facility, and the fact of their 
being able to prepare with little trouble, lime from the 
coral rock, would encourage them in building comfort- 
able houses. 

Our friends in Raiatea were perhaps more urgent 
than ourselves, in their recommendation of improved 
dwellings. On our first visit to Raiatea, in January 
1819, the servants of Tamatoa, the king of that island, 
were plastering a house for his residence : it was nearly 
finished; the outside was completed, and they were 
at work within. A day or two after our return to Hua- 
hine, we were delighted to see one in the district of 
Fare actually finished. It was smaller than Tamatoa' s, 
and differently shaped, his being oval, and this being 
nearly square, with high gable-ends. It belonged to 
an ingenious and industrious young man, whose name 
was Navenavehia, and who, although an inferior chief 
in Huahine, had accompanied Mahine to Eimeo, where 
he had resided in the family of Mr. George Bicknell, 
by whom he had been taught in some degree the use 
of tools, and the art of burning lime. It is not easy, 
nor is it material, to determine which of these two 
houses was finished first. They were certainly both 
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ill hand at the same time, and the periods of their com- 
pletion were probably not very remote from each other. 
A new order of architecture was thus introduced to 
the nation, and the names of Tamatoa, king of Raiatea, 
and of Navenavehia, the more humble chief in Hua- 
hine, ought not to be forgotten, in connexion with the 
introduction of a style of building which has since 
prevailed so extensively among the people, greatly aug- 
menting their social and domestic comforts, changing 
the appearance of their villages, and improving the 
beautiful scenery of their islands. 

These two houses were not only the first in the Lee- 
ward group, but they were the first of the kind ever 
erected, for their own abode, by any of the natives of the 
South Sea Islands. 

The success of these individuals encouraged others, 
although we found great difficulty in persuading them 
to persevere in the heavy labour this improvement 
required, particularly as they were now actively em- 
ployed in the erection of a spacious chapel, and the 
frames of our dwellings. It was no easy task for them 
to build houses of this kind ^ there were no regular 
carpenters and masons. Every man had, in the first 
place, to go to the woods or the mountains, and cut down 
trees for timber, trim them into posts, &c. and remove 
them to the spot where his house was to be built, then 
to erect the frame, with the doorway and windows. 
This being done, he must again repair to the woods for 
long branches of hibiscus for rafters, with which he 
framed the roof. 

The leaves of the pandanus were next gathered, and 
soaked, and sewed on reeds, with which the roof was 
thatched. This formerly would have completed his 
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dwellings but he now had to collect, with great labour, a 
large ipile of firewood, to dig a pit, to dive into the sea 
for coral rock, to burn it, to mix it with sand so as to forni 
mortar, wattle the walls and partitions of his house, 
and plaster them with lime. He then had to ascend the 
mountains again, to cut dow’ii trees, which he must either 
split or saw into boards for flooring his apartments, 
manufacturing doors, windows, shutters, &c. This was 
certainly a great addition of labour ; and hence many 
occupy their cottages as soon as they have finished the 
roof, the walls, and the door — ^levelling the ground for 
the floor, and spreading grass over it — occupying one 
part, while they board or plaster the other. 

In this state we found Navenavehia's house, when 
we paid him our first visit. We recommended him to 
persevere in completing it, and, in order to encourage 
him, promised him a few nails to make doors, aiitt 
whatever else was wanting. He assured us of his 
intention to board the floor, and partition oft their bed- 
room ; but said, he thought they might as well live in 
it while he was doing this, and therefore had occupied 
it as soon as the walls were dry. 

The settlements in the Leeward Islands now began tb 
assume an entirely new aspect. Multitudes flocked from 
the different districts, to attend the means of instruction 
in the school, and on the Sabbath. The erection of d 
house upon the improved plan, regulating its size by the 
rank or means of the family for whom it was designed, 
became a kind of test of sincerity in professions of 
desire to be instructed; for to embrace Christianity^ 
with the precepts which it inculcated, nothing could 
1)6 more at variance than the habits of indolence arid 
unsightly filthiness of their former habitations. " 
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Activity was now the order of the day. Frames of 
buildings were seen rising with astonishing rapidity, 
in every part of the district ; and houses of every size, 
from the lowly snug little cottage with a single door 
and window in front, to the large two-storied dwell- 
ing of the king or the chief. Buildings, in every stage 
of their progress, might be seen in a walk through the 
settlement : sometimes only a heap of spars and timber 
lay on the spot where the house was to be raised, but 
at other places the principal posts of the house were 
erected, others were thatched, and some partially or 
entirely enclosed with the beautiful white coral-lime 
plaster. Axes, hatchets, planes, chisels, gimlets, and 
saws, were, next to their books, the articles in greatest 
demand and highest esteem. 

No small portion of our time was occupied in direct- 
ing and encouraging them in their labours. We had, 
however, occasion to regret, that we were sometimes at 
as great a loss as the people themselves. They usually 
formed the walls of their dwellings, either by mortis- 
ing upright posts into large trees laid on the earth, 
or planting the posts in the ground about three feet 
apart. The spaces between the posts, excepting those 
for doors or windows, were filled with a kind of hur- 
dle-work, or wattling of small rods or sticks, of the 
tough casuarina. This they plastered with the mortar 
composed of coral-lime and sand, forming a plain sur- 
face, and covering also the posts on the outside, but 
leaving them projecting within. 

The next object was to make the doors and window- 
shutters ; thus far they had been able to proceed in 
the erection of their dwellings without nails ; but to 
make doors and shutters without these, brought them 
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at first to a stand. We were glad to furnish the chiefs 
and others with these most valuable articles, so far as 
our stock would allow, but it was useless to think of 
supplying the wants of the entire population ; we only 
regretted that we could not have more ready access 
to our friends in England, many of whom, we had no 
doubt, would readily have supplied them with an arti-^ 
cle easily procured in abundance there, but which was 
here exceedingly scarce. Nails are still among the 
most valuable manufactures they can receive. Their 
invention and perseverance at length overcame the diffi- 
culty, and they constructed their doors by fastening 
together three upright boards, about six feet long, by 
means of three narrow pieces placed across, one at 
each end, the other in the middle. These latter were 
fastened to the long boards by strong wooden pegs. 
What the pegs wanted in strength, they determined 
to supply by numbers, and I think I have seen upwards 
of fifty or sixty hard pegs driven through one of these 
cross-pieces into the boards forming the door. In 
order to prevent their dropping out when the wood 
shrunk by the heat, they drove small wedges into the 
ends of the pegs, which frequently kept them secure. 
In the same manner they fastened most of their floors 
to the sleepers underneath, using, however, large pegs 
resembling the treenails in a ship’s plank, more than 
the nails in a house-floor. 

When the door was made, it was necessary to hang 
it; but only a few of the most highly favoured were, 
for many years, able to procure iron hinges. Some 
substituted tough pieces of fish-skin, pieces of the fekiii 
of other animals, or leather procured from the ships; 
but these soon broke, and many of the natives set to^ 
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WDuk to make woodeii hinges. They were generally 
Ikge, and, when attached to a light thin door, looked 
remarkably clumsy : but they were made with great 
industry and care, and the joints very neatly fitted. A 
nian would sometimes be a fortnight in making a single 
pair of hinges. After all, they were easily brokeiij and 
made a most unpleasant noise every time the door was 
opened or shut. 

In our walks through the native settlements, we were 
often amused at the state in which we found the houses 
occupied by their proprietors. Some appeared with 
only the walls on the outside plastered, others with 
both sides plastered; some having their doors and 
window-shutters fixed, others with a low fence only 
across the door-way ; some with grass spread over the 
whole floor, while others had a portion boarded suffi- 
ciently large to contain their sleeping-mats at night; 
A few, whose dwellings were completely finished, in*« 
habited them with all the conscious satisfaction attend- 
ing the enjoyment of what had cost them long and 
peraevering labour. All confessed that the new kind of 
houses were better than the old : that when the weather 
w>as warm, they could have as much air as was agreeable; 
and when the night was cold and the wind high, or 
the rain drifting, they had not, as formerly, to rise and 
move their beds, or secure their clothing from wetj 
but could sleep on, sheltered from the influence of the 
^ments without. ? 

, the state of the settlement in Huahine when 

idsited by Captain Gambier; of H. M. ship Dauntless, 
Ca|itain Elliot, and other liaval officers, whom I had the 
pk^ure^nmetiug there. ^ The account of the settlement 
giveii^ by the iibriiier,lan4 the emotiofis excited in his own 
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bcil almost imjust to deprive the readers of' th^e pa^s 
hf the satisfaction his description is adapted to afford. 
Ih^ reference to Tahiti, and the r change generally, 
Captain Gambier observes, The testimony is a 
strong one ; as I had never felt any interest in the 
labOnrs of Missionaries, I was not only not prepossessed 
‘ iri * favour of them, but I was in a measure suspicious 
Of their reports. It will appear as clear as light to 
^the spiritual mind, that the account of their state, arid 
"the gratifiCa^^^ in the contemplation of it, 

was altogether of a temporal nature ; that the progress 
riiade towards civilization and earthly happiness, in 
’ eoriseqrierice of the moral influence of Christianity^ was 
the cause of that delight. The hand of a superintend- 
ing Providence is generally acknowledged, it is true, but 
it is so billy with respect to the temporal state. So 
true it is, that the mind itself, untaught by the Diidne 
Spirit, knows nothing of the awful and overwhelming 
importance of the eternal interests of the soul Over the 
thirigs of this short-lived scene.” In reference to Hua- 
hine, and the station now described, though not mwe 
forward than others in the same group. Captain Gdm- 
bier observes : ‘^^At about ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 20th of January, 1822, the ship being * hov^^to 
outside the reef, a party of us proceeded towards the 
village of Fare. After passing the reef of coral which 
' forms the harbour, astonishment and delight kept us 
^ rflcrit for some moments, and was succeeded by a burst 
bf unqualified approbation at the scene befoiie us^^^v W 
were in an excellent harbour, upon whose shores in- 
dukry and comfort were plainly perceptible y for, in 
every directibn, white cottages, precisely Eriglisb, were 
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■ieSM f feeping from amongst the rich foliage? which every 
'Where clothes the lowland in these islands. Upon 
Various little elevations, beyond these, were others, 
Which gave extent and animation to the whole. The 
point on the left in going in, is low, and covered with 
wood, with several cottages along the shore.* On the 
I right, the high land of the interior slopes down with 
gentle gradual descent, and terminates in an elevated 
point, which jutS' out into the harbour, forming two 
little bays. The principal and largest is to the left, 
viewing them from seaward .5 in this, and extendir^ 
up the valley, the village is situated. 1 he other, wliich 
is small, has only a few houses— hut so quiet, feo re- 
tired, that it seems the abode of peace and perfect 
content. , Industry flourishes here. The chiefs t^e 
‘ a pride in building their own houses, which are now all 
after the European manner ; and think meanly of them- 
■ selves, if they do not excel the lower classes in the arts 
- necessary for the construction. Their wives also sur- 
pass thfeir inferiors in making cloth. The queen and 
ihiii daughter-in-law, dressed in the English fashion, 
"^i'received us in their neat little cottage.'! The furniture 
jof . hen house was all made on the island, and by the 
natives, with a little instruction originally from the 
itiMissionarieS. It consisted of sofas with backs and 
'Mtomaj with (cinet) bottoms, really very well constructed} 
f! tabieSi and bedsteads by the same artificers. There were 
Hicurlailis to the windows, made of thfeir white cloth, 
j with- dnek leaves: stained, upon it for a border, , which 
'Kave a cheerful and comfortable air to the roonis. : The 

ii ; Harbour is reprewnteU iatbe plal^, yol- 1 P,:4W* 

, , , See ^ 9 . Si. jnjdi® “ Eastern part of Fare Harbour/' page 79, 
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bed^roms were up stairs, and were perfectly clean and 
neat. These comforts they prize exceedingly; and such 
is the desire for them, that a great many cottag^es, 
after the same plan, are rising up every where in the 
village. 

The sound of industry was music to my ears. Ham- 
mers, saws, and adzes'^ were heard in every direction. 
Houses in frame met the eye in all parts, in different 
stages of forwardness. Many boats, after our manner, 
were building, and lime burning for cement and white- 
washing. 

Upon walking through the village, we were very 
much pleased to see that a nice, dry, elevated foot-path 
or causeway ran through it, which must add to their 
comfort in wet weather, when going to prayers in their 
European dresses. As we stopped occasionally to speak 
to some of the natives standing near their huts, we had 
frequent opportunities of observing the value they set 
upon the comforts of our English style of cottage; 
and other things introduced among them of late. 
They said they were ashamed to invite us into their 
huts, but that their other house was building, and then 
they would be happy to see us there. 

‘^Afterwards I walked out to the point forming the 
division between the two bays. When I had reached ity 
I sat down to en|Dy the sensations created by the lovely- 
scene before me. I cannot describe it ; but it possessed 
charms independent of the beautiful scenery and ri 
vegetation. The hlessings of Christianity Were diffused 
amiugstr the fine ^ p a taste^br 

industrious employment had taken; deep Jinot f a praise^ 
worthy e^inuMibn toexcel: in the hrts? ★hich jeon^ibute 
to thdr welfare w and; 
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in cos^ste^^^e^ civiliaation vreiS, advancing with wondBif- 

^ ;; ■ " ■ ''‘*; ' ' 

I^eipoiatfe referred to hSt^aptain Gambler, ;i8 situated 

at a ishofi distance to -the right of the view of Fare, 
as ^v«a fin the annexed plate engraved from a sketch 
tak^^AHhe spot by. Captain Elliot. It is a delightful 
6po||i»i^#f: affords an extensive view of the unruffled 
wa^,l^#jS^s^ay 3 and the infant settlement rising on 
its l|»i^^*^ “'The figures along the bottom refer to the 
foU^iil; buildings : No. 1. The chapel y 
den;^ dl, Sabine, the chief of the island,— this wasfthe 
firsfthi^se Ti^.an upper room which the natives erected. 
No,|^,'is placed beneath the' s(^Ools. 4. Marks the fsite 
wh^e'iOnr' dwelling stood, and that of mycoadjutorj Mr., 
Bai^l both these were erected 'at some distance from the, 
shoi^ and* stood on an elevation at the foot of the moun“' 
taii;^ forming the botnidary of the valley. ■ 

■ always urged the completion , of their; 

hoj^^'^^ soon as they conld> we were often highly dh- 
ter^i^ in visiting, their partially finished dwellings. 
The^ is something peculiarly pleasing in. watching.the 
pro^sk which periodically changes the face 'Of the natural : 
, woM> iifpie swelling: ItKd^tbe opening htossom'M;he 
ex^dihdibg leave8'*~&e tjny 'frnitrfbrmations, - as* they 

i^s;tbe.'Ob8ervef,. j are?:.||^:.. 
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dweUing, balf native hut, and half European ^pttag(?, 
which many of the people at this time inhabited. 
They marked the steps, and developed the process, by 
which they were rising from the rude and cheerless de- 
gradation of the one, to the elevation and enjoyment of 
the other. These sensations were often heightened , by 
our beholding in the neighbourhood of these half-finished 
houses, the lonely and comfortless hut they had aban- 
doned, and the neatly finished cottage in which the 
inmates enjoyed a degree of comfort, that, to use their 
powerful expression, made them sometimes rea^y 
to, doubt whether they were the same people who had 
been eontented to inhabit their former dwellings, si^r- 
rounded by pigs and dogs, and swarms of vermin^ 
while the wind blew over them, and the rain beat upon 
them. 

The greater number of houses, already erected, con- 
tain only two or three rooms on one floor, but sever^ pf 
the chiefs have, built spacious, and, considering the ipa- 
terials with which they are constructed, substantial 
habitations, with two stories, and a number of rooms du 
each, having also some of the windows glazed. Mahine, 
the king of Huahine, was, we believe, the first natiyo pf 
the South Sea Islands, who finished a house with upp^r 
rooms. Wlien done, it was quite a curiosity, oy ocea^ 
sion of wonder, among the natives of the Leey^iyd 
Islands, and multitudes came on purpose to see it. It 
was built with care, and, considering it as a spec|n|en 
of native workmanship, was highly creditable tO.thoiy 
industry, perseverance, and ingenuity. Many pt th^ 
natives, especially those who have b^en native hopse/j. 
builders, ave tplprably good carpenters, and handle ^opl^: 
with facility. They have also beepl. tanght to 
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ti'GeS iilto a nuiilbfer of boards, instead of splitting tbieni 
iiito two planks, which was their former practibe! 

The stone in the northern parts bf the island is a hind 
of compact ancient lava, and, though rather hard, is, we 
thihh, adapted for buildings. We were desirous tb^ 
induce some of the chiefs to attempt the erection of h? 
stbhe house ^ but they had no proper tools for prep&riiig 
the stone, and the labour was also greater than in their 
present state of civilization they were disposed to undei"- 
take. It is not, however, improbable that stone build-- 
ihgs will ultimately supersede the neat, yet, ebthpared 
#ith those erected of less perishable materials, tempbraiy 
divbllihgs they are now occupying. The coral rock is 
also more durable than the plaster ; and although soft, 
arid easily hewn when first taken out of the sea, it aftei^- 
wards assumes a degree of hardness which resists the 
weather for a long series of years. A chapel has bben 
liriilt With this material in the island of Eimeo, and Will 
ptobably last longer than any yet erected. 

^•"When we arrived in Eimeo,’ Messrs. Hayward and 
Bickiiell were residing in boarded dwellings with chatti- 
and Mr. Nott, in a house/ the walls of which were 
heatl;^ plastered. The earth in some parts of the islands 
#buld prbfcably answer for bricks ; and the Missionaries 
formerly made one or two attempts to prepare them for 
l)ybris, &c. but did not succeed. Individuals professing 
^ understand makirig tricks have once or twice offered 
fb i^acli-the n&tives ; but much as we have wished fo pbs- 
ibsk pb^marierit brick houses fof burs^^ or to recom- 
mend the natives to prepare siich, we are coriHribed that 
the taborir' would be too great, and tht falliites in burh-^ 
iilg'^^eiih^tbb frequent, td allo'w at present of their being 
mile *With' we' hdpe "thriy will follow the 
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plastered cottage, as that now occupies the place of the 
native huL ' 

The timber principally employed in their buildings, is 
the wood of the bread-fruit j' and although they are care- 
ful of this valuable tree, it is necessary frequently to Urge 
the duty of planting, in order to ensure a future supply 
not only of timber but of food, as the large trees are 
now comparatively few, and the population is evidently 
increasing. 

In the commencement of a new settlement, or the 
establishment of a town, like that rising around us at 
the head of Fare harbour, we were desirous that it should 
assume something like a regular form, as it regarded the 
public buildings and habitations of the chiefs and people. 
We repeatedly advised the chiefs and others to build 
their houses and form their public roads in straight lines, 
and to leave regular and equal distances between the 
roads and the houses, and also between their respective 
dwellings. Our endeavours, however, were unavailing. 
They could perceive nothing that was either desirable or 
advantageous in a straight road, or regularity in the site, 
and uniformity in the size or shape, of their dwellings. 
Every one, therefore, followed his own inclinations. 
The size of the building was regulated by the number itf 
the family, thf rank or the means of its proprietor, and the 
shape by his fancy. It was oblong or square, with high 
gable, or circular* ends covered with thatch^ so that the 
building resembled an oval more than any dther shape. 

The situations selected were either parts of their oWh 
ground, or such places as accorded with their taste atid- 
habits. Those who were frequently upon the waters-,’ 
.-md enjoyed the gentle‘ sea-breezes, or wished h) excel 
their neighbours, built a massy pier or causeway in thfe 
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sea, and, raising it four or five feet above high- watbr 
mark, covered it vrith smooth flat stones, and then 
erected their houses upon the spot they had thus 
recovered from the sea, by which it was on three sides 
surrounded. The labour required for effecting this, 
prevented any but chiefs from building in such situations. 
Others, actually building upon the sand, erected their 
dwelling upon the upper edge of the beach, within four 
or five yards of the rising tide. 

The public road, from six to twelve feet wide, which 
led through the district, extending in a line parallel with 
the coast, presented all its curvatures. Some of the 
natives built their houses facing the sea ; others, turning 
their fronts towards the mountain, reared them within 
five or six feet of the road; while several, of a more 
retiring disposition, built in the centre of their planta- 
tions, or under the embowering shade of a grove of 
bread-fruit trees, enclosing them within the fence that 
surrounded their dwelling. Some of the leading chiefs, 
in order to enjoy a more extensive prospect, and to 
breathe a purer atmosphere, left the humidity and shade 
of the lowland and the valley, and built their houses on 
the sides of the verdant hills that rise immediately 
behind the bay, and form the connecting link between 
the rocks around the beach and the high mountains of 
the interior. 

A settlement thus formed could never possess any 
approximation to uniformity; and although we had 
endeayonred to persuade the people to render it more 
regular, yet it often seemed as if the variety in size 
and shape among the buildings, and the irregularity of 
their situation, was in perfect keeping with the wild, 
uptrained luxuriant loveliness, and romantic appearance. 
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of- tie' roidK^ t?he Mills, the mountains^ the 
aid; evfety natural object by which the rising settlement 
was surrounded. The chiefs vied with each other in the 
size, elevation, or conveniences of their houses s some? 
being, like Pohuetea’s and Teriitaria's, built upon a pier 
in the sea j others preparing to attach verandas, -by 
Which they could remain cool under a meridian :sun 5 
others erected rude covered balconies, in which they 
might enjoy a more extended prospect, be shaded from 
the sun, and breathe purer air. The rustic palm-leaf 
tliatch, and beautifully white plastered walls, of all the 
buildings, whether standing on the sea-beach^ on the 
hioiintain's side, embowered under the bread-fruit and 
cocoa-nut grove, or situated in the midst of their plaii-^ 
tMons, with a walk strewed with fragments of coral 
airid shells leading from the road to the door, appeared 
in delightful contrast with the thick dark foliage of 
the trees, the perpetual luxuriance of vegetation, and 
the variegated blossoms of the native flowers. f ' 

The duration of the buildings was in general according 
to the nature of the thatch ; the same house frequently 
received two or three new roofs, andf if the frame was 
well put together, and the timber seasoned, a plastered 
cottage would probably last ten or fifteen years. Many, 
however, from the rude and hurried manner in which 
they were built, became dilapidated in a much shorter 
period. 

While individuals and families were thus engaged in 
the erection of their domestic habitations> the pepp](e 
of the island were occupied in raising a spacious and 
substantial chapel. They commenced it in the begin- 
ning of 1819, and completed it early in the folloiymg 
year; It was one hundred feet long, and sixty 
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The Isides were fourteen or sixteen feet high, and the 
centre hot less than thirty. The walls were plastered 

within and without. . The roof was covered Witt , pan- 
danus leaves, the windows . closed with sliding sh,utters, 
and: the doors hung with iron hinges of native wprk- 
manship. Altogether, the building was finished in a 
manner highly creditable to their public spirit, skill, 
and persevering industry. All classes cheerfully unite4 
in the work, and the king of the island— assisted 
by his only son, a youth about seventeen yeai'S of ,ag^ 
might be seen every day directing and encpuraging 
those employed in the different parts of the building, 
br working themselves with the plane or the clnsel, .ip 
the midst of their chiefs and subjects. 

The interior of the roof was remarkable for the 
neatness of its appearance, and the ingenuity , of its 
Structure. The long rafters, formed with slender cocoa- 
kut, casuarina, or hibiscus trees, were peifectly 
straight, and polished at the upper end. The loiyer 
extremities were ornamented with finely-woven varie- 
gated matting, or curiously braided cord, stained with 
brilliant red or black and yellow native colours, inge- 
'niously' • wound round the polished wood, exhibiting a 
singularly neat and chequered appearance. The orna- 
hieht on the rafter terminated in a graceful fringe pi- 
bunch of tassels. 

The pulpit, situated at a short distance from the 
northern end, was hexagonal, and supported by six 
•pillars of the beautiful wood of the pua, beslaria lauri- 
/oh'a of Parkinson, which resembles, in its grain and 
Cblohr, the finest satin-wood. The pannels were , of rich 
yellow bread-fruit, and the frame of mero, thesjpesia 
a beautiful fine-grained, dark, chestnut-coloured 
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wood. The stairs, reading-desk, and communibo table, 
were all of deep umber-coloured bread-fruit j and the 
whole, as a specimen of workmanship, was such as the 
native carpenters were not ashamed of. The floor was 
boarded with thick sawn planks, or split traes; and, 
although it exhibited great variety of timber and skill, 
was by no means contemptible. 

According to ancient usage in the erection of public 
buildings, the work had been divided among the different 
chiefs of the islands ; these had apportioned their re-r 
spective allotments among their peasantry or dependants, 
and thus each party had distinct portions of the wall, 
the roof, and the floor. The numbers employed rendered 
these allotments ,but small, seldom more than three or 
six feet in length, devolving on one or two families. This, 
when finished, they considered their own part of the 
chapel} and near the part of the wall they had built, and 
the side of the roof they had thatched, they usually fitted 
up their sittings. The principal chiefs, however, fixed 
their seats around the pulpit, that they might have every 
facility of hearing. 

Uniformity was as deficient in the sittings of the 
chapel, as in the houses of the town, each family fitting 
up their own according to their inclination or ability. 
For a considerable extent around the pulpit, the seats were 
in the form of low boarded pews neatly finished. Behind 
them appeared a kind of open, or treUis-work line, of 
pews, >vhich were followed by several rows of benches 
with backs; and, still more remote from the pulpit, whpt 
imght ;be called free or unappropriated sittings, Tyere 
solid b^phes or forms, without any st^pport for .the 
back or arms. 

The colour and . the kind of wood, used ip the interipr, . 
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was as diversified as the forms in which it was employed ; 
it was, nevertheless, only when empty, that its irre- 
gularity and grotesque variety appeared. When welt 
filled with respectably dressed and attentive worshippers, 
as it generaUy was on the Sabbath, the difference in the 
material or structure of the places they occupied, was 
not easily noticed. _ 

A remarkably ingenious and durable low fence, called 
by the natives aumoa, was erected round it, and the area 
within the enclosure was covered with small fragments 
of white branching coral, called anaana, and found on 

the northern shores of the bay. 

In the month of April, 1820, it was finished, and on 
the 3d of May I had the pleasure of opening it for Divine 
service. 

A distressing epidemic had raged for some time among 
the people, and still confined many to their habitations, 
yet there were not fewer than fifteen hundred present. 
Many of them were arrayed in light Eurox>ean dresses, 
and all evidently appeared to feel a high degree of 
satisfaction in assembling for the public adoration of the 
Almighty in a building, in many respects an object of 
astonishment through the island, and which their own 
toil and perseverance had enabled them to finish. 

Individuals in England, who have materially contri- 
buted by personal exertions or pecuniary aid to the 
erection or enlargement of a church or chapel, have, 
when the object of their solicitude and their toil has 
been accomplished, experienced emotions of satisfaction 
during the subsequent opportunities they have had of 
rendering divine homage there j but the satisfaction of 
the Tahitians, though the same in kind, I am disposed to. 
believe Is strong in de^ee, when standing on the flbor, 
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the trees constituting which, they cut down in the forest— 
when skreened from the wind by that portion of the wall 
their own hands reared — and covered by that section of 
the roof which they had thatched. 

While the inhabitants of Huahine were thus laudably 
engaged in providing the means of increasing their do- 
mestic enjoyments, and accommodating the assemblies for 
public worship; their neighbours in the adjacent island 
of Raiatea were not behind them in the rapidity of their 
improvement. They had erected a number of dwelling- 
houses, and a building for divine service, larger than that 
at Huahine, but inferior in elevation and breadth ; being 
forty-two feet wide, and at the sides about ten feet high. 
It was finished a week or two earlier than the chapel in 
Huahine, and was opened on the 11th of April in the 
same year; when upwards of 2400 inhabitants of that 
and the adjacent islands assembled within its walls. 

To the natives of Raiatea, this work of their own hands 
appeared a wonderful specimen of architecture ; and the 
manner in which its interior was finished perfectly 
astonished them, and appeared no less surprising to the 
natives of the other islands. It was not only furnished 
with a pulpit, a desk, a boarded floor throughout, con- 
structed of the tough planks of the reva, or {galaxa 
Sparta^) and filled with pews and seats, but, by the inven- 
tion and ingenuity of the Missionaries, it was subse- 
quently furnished with a rustic set of chandeliers. 

By this contrivance it could be lighted up for an even- 
ing congregation, while we were under the necessity of 
concluding all our public services before the sun de- 
parted. These chandeliers, as they may perhaps with 
propriety be called, were not indeed of curious work- 
manship or dazzling brilliancy, in polished metal or cut- 
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glass, but of far more common materials, and rude sim- 
plicity of structure. The frame was of light tough wood, 
and the lamps, instead of being coloured and transparent, 
were opaque cocoa-nut shells. They were, however, the 
only inventions of the kind the natives had ever seen ; 
and on the night when the chapel was first illuminated 
by their aid, as they came in one after another, 
and saw the glare of such a number of lights suspended 
from the roof in a manner that they could not at first 
understand, they involuntarily stopped to gaze as they 
entered the door, and few proceeded to their seats witli- 
out an exclamation of admiration or surprise. Their 
astonishment was probably greater than would be expe- 
rienced by an English peasant from a retired villap, on 
beholding, for the first time, a spacious public building 
splendidly lighted up with gas. 

Although we were pleased with the effect produced on 
the minds of the natives, and a thousand delightful asso- 
ciations reviving in our bosoms the first time we mingled 
with a crowded evening congregation, we did not recom- 
mend our people to follow the example their ingenious 
neighbours had set them. It appeared more desirable, in 
the partially organized state of society then prevailing 
in the islands, to conclude all our public meetings by 
daylight, rather than call the people from home after 
sunset. 


II. 


N 
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CHAP. IV. 


Schools erected in Huahiae-Historical facts connected with the site of 

the former building-Account of Mai, (Omai)-His visit to England 
with Captain Furneux-Society to which he was introduced— Objects 
of his attention-Gianville Sharp-His return with Captain Cook- 
Settlement in Hiiahine— His subsequent conduct— Present proprietors 
of the Reritani in Hiiahine-Hoiisc for hidden praycr-Cowper’s lines 
on Omai-Uoyal Mission Chapel in Tahiti-Its dimensions, furniture, 
and appearance-Motives of the king in its erection-Description of 
native chapcls-Need of clocks and hells-Means resorted to for 
supplying their deliciciicy-Attendaiice on public worsliip-Hab.ts of 
Cleanliness-Manner of wearing the hair-Proccss of shaving- Arti- 
ficial flowers— Native toilet. 


As soon as the new building in Huahine was finished, 
and appropriated to the sacred use for which it had been 
reared, the original chapel was converted into a school, 
and was scarcely sufficient to accommodate the increas- 
ing number of scholars. 

Two new places, upon the same plan as the chapel, 
and built with similar materials, were afterwards erected, 
one for the boys’ school, and the other for the girls’ ; 
these, when finished, greatly facilitated the instruction 
of the people — the accommodation they afforded, en- 
couraging those to attend who had before been deterred. 

The spot on which the old chapel and subsequent 
school had been erected, was connected with an import- 
ant event in the modern history, not only of Huahine, 
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but the several adjacent clusters of islands. In Septem- 
ber, 1773^ when Captains Cook and Furneux left Huahine, 
the latter was accompanied by a native, who had inti-^ 
mated his desire to proceed in the ship on a visit to Bri- 
tain. He was a Raiatean ; who, after a defeat which 
his countrymen had sustained in an engagement with 
the daring and warlike natives of Borabora, had taken 
shelter in Huahine. His inducement to undertake a 
voyage, of the incidents and exposures of which he could 
form no idea, does not appear to have resulted so much 
from a wish to gratify a restless and ardent curiosity, as 
from the desire to obtain the means of avenging his 
country, and regaining the hereditary possessions of his 
family, which were now occupied by the victors. 

The name of this individual was Mai^ usually called 
Omaiy from the circumstance of the 0 being prefixed in 
the native language to nouns in the nominative case. 
Mai is the name of the present king of Borabora, 
though I am not certain of his having descended from 
the same family. The Mai who accompanied Captain 
Furneux does not appear to have been connected by 
birth or rank with the regal or sacerdotal class, although, 
among other accounts circulated respecting him while 
in England, it was stated that he w'as a priest of the 
sun, an office and title unknown in his native islands. 
He represented himself as a friend or attendant, 
on the king. In person he was tall and thin, easy 
and engaging in his manners, and polite in his address; 
but in symmetry of form, expression of countenance, 
general outline of feature, and darkness of complexion, 
inferior to the majority of his countrymen. His con- 
versation was said to be lively and facetious. He 
reached England when the interest of Captain Cook’s 
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first voyage, and the deep impression produced hy his 
discoveries, were still vivid and universal, and anticipa- 
tion was raised to the highest pitch, in reference to the 
developments expected from his second visit to that 
distant part of the world. Mai being the first native 
of the islands of the South Sea, brought to Eng- 
land, produced an excitement as unprecedented, in 
connexion with an untutored islander, as it was power- 
ful and extensive, even in the most polished circles of 
society. Mai, on his arrival in London, was consi- 
dered a sort of prodigy; he was introduced to the most 
fashionable parties, conducted to the splendid enter- 
tainments of the highest classes, and presented at the 
British court amidst a brilliant assemblage of all that 
was illustrious in rank, and dignified in station. 
The Tahitians in general are good imitators of others; 
this talent he possessed in an eminent degree, and 
adopted that polite, elegant, and unembarrassed address, 
Avherehy the class with which he associated has ever 
been distinguished. Naturally quick in his perceptions, 
and lively in his conversation, although the structure 
and idiom of his own language eftectually prevented 
his speaking English with ease or fluency, he was 
soon able to make himself understood; and the embar- 
rassment he occasionally felt, in giving utterance to 
his thoughts, perhaps added to the interest of those 
who were watching the effect which every object in a 
world so new to him must naturally occasion. 

Every place of public amusement, and every exhibi- 
tion adapted to administer pleasure, was repeatedly 
visited; and the multiplicity of spectacles thus pre- 
sented in rapid succession, kept his mind in a state of 
perpetual excitement and surprise. The impression 
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made by one object, was obliterated by the exhibition 
of some new wonder, which prevented his paying par- 
ticular regard to any. This constant variety deprived 
him of all useful knowledge, and excluded his atten- 
tion to the important subjects that demanded his notice 
while residing in the metropolis of Britain. A most 
favourable opportunity was afforded for his acquiring 
that knowledge of our agriculture, arts, and manufac- 
tures, our civil and religious institutions, which would 
have enabled him to introduce the most salutaiy 
improvements among his countrymen. Thus he might 
have become a father to his nation; and his visit to 
England might have been rendered a blessing to its 
latest generations. But, as Forster, who accompanied 
him on his return, laments, “no friendly Mentor ever 
attempted to cherish and to gratify this wish, much 
less to improve his moral character, to teach him our 
exalted ideas of virtue, and the sublime principles of 
revealed religion.” To the censure thus passed upon 
those, under whose care he spent the period of his resi- 
dence in England, one exception at least must be made, 
and that in favour of a name that will ever be dear to 
every friend of humanity. Granville Sharp became 
acquainted with Mai, taught him the first principles of 
writing, and, so far as his knowledge of our language 
allowed, endeavoured to pour the light of divine truth 
into his ignorant and untutored mind. He made such 
progress in the use of letters, that on his voyage to the 
South Seas, while staying at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
wrote a letter to his friend Dr. Solander. 

During the two years he spent in this country, he was 
inoculated for the small-pox, from which he happily 
recovered ; and, loaded with presents profusely furnished 
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by his friends, he embarked for his native island at 
Plymouth, in the summer of 1776* He accompanied 
Captain Cook in the visits he made to New Zealand, 
the Friendly Islands, and Tahiti, and, after an absence 
of rather more than four years, returned to Huahine on 
the twelfth of October, 1777* 

In this island Captain Cook judged it most prudent 
to establish his fellow-voyager, and consequently soli- 
cited for him a grant of land from the chiefs. It was 
readily furnished, and a spot marked out, measuring 
about two hundred yards, along the sea- shore, and ex- 
tending from the beach to the mountain. Here a garden 
was enclosed, and many valuable seeds and roots, which 
had been brought from England or the Cape of Good 
Hope, were planted. The carpenters of the vessels 
erected for him a house in the European style, and on 
the 26th of October, the presents with which he had 
been so liberally supplied, were landed, and he took pos- 
session of his dwelling. In addition to the seeds and 
plants, a breed of horses, goats, and other useful animals, 
were landed; but the greater part of the presents was com- 
paratively useless, and many were bartered to the sailors 
for hatchets or iron tools. It does not appear that 
there was any implement of husbandry, or useful tool, 
included in the catalogue of his presents, though he 
landed with a coat of mail, a suit of armour, musket, 
pistols, cartouch-box, cutlasses, powder, and ball! Be- 
sides these, however, he was furnished with a portable 
organ, an electrical machine, fire-works, and numerous 
trinkets. 

The estimate Captain Cook formed of his character 
was correct : he appeared to have derived no permanent 
advantage from the voyage he had made, the attention 
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he had received, or the civilized society with which he 
had been associated. He soon threw off his European 
dress, and adopted the costume, uncivilized manners, 
and indolent life, of his countrymen. Weakness and 
vanity, together with savage pride, appear to have been 
the most conspicuous traits of character he developed 
in subsequent life. 

The horses, included among his presents, appear to 
have been regarded *by Mai as mere objects of curiosity, 
and were occasionally ridden, in order to inspire terror 
or excite admiration in the minds of the inhabitants. His 
implements of war, and especially the fire-arms, rend- 
ered his aid and co-operation a desideratum with the 
king of the island, who, in order more effectually to 
secure the advantage of his influence and arms, gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage, and honoured 
him with the name of Faari, (wise or instructed,) by 
which name he is now always spoken of among the 
natives; several of whom still remember him. He 
appears to have passed the remainder of his life in 
inglorious indolence or wanton crime, to have be- 
come the mere instrument of the caprice or cruelty 
of the king of the island, who not only availed himself 
of the effects of his fire-arms in periods of war, 
but frequently ordered him to shoot at a man at a 
certain distance, to see how far the musket would 
do execution; or to despatch with his pistol, in the 
presence of the king, the ill-fated objects of his deadly 
anger. 

The majority of those whom I have heard speak ot 
him, have mentioned his name with execration rather 
than respect ; and though some of the chiefs speak o 
him as a man who had seen much of the world, and 
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possessed, according to their ideas, an amazing mass 
of information, his memory is certainly but lightly 
esteemed by any of his countrymen. He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have evinced, either on board the vessels 
in which he sailed, or among the company with which 
he mingled while in England, any latent malignity of 
character or cruelty of disposition, and might perhaps 
have returned with very different sentiments and prin- 
ciples, had he fallen into other hands during his visit 
here. 

The spot where Mai’s house stood is still called 
Beritani,'^' or Britain, by the inhabitants of Huahine. 
A shaddock tree, which the natives say was planted by 
Captain Cook himself while the vessels lay at anchor, 
is still growing on a spot which was once part of his 
garden. The animals, with the exception of the dogs 
and pigs, have all died; and in this instance, the benevo- 
lent intentions of the British government, in sending 
out horses, cattle, &c. proved abortive. The helmet, 
and some other parts of his armour, with several cut- 
lasses, are still preserved, and displayed on the sides 
of the house now standing on the spot where Mai’s 
dwelling was erected by Captain Cook. A few of the 
trinkets, such as a jack-in-a-box, a kind of serpent that 
darts out of a cylindrical case when the lid is removed, 
are preserved with cai'e by one of the principal chiefs, 
who at the time of our arrival considered them great 
curiosities, and exhibited them, as a mark of his con- 
descension, to particular favourites. What became of 
the organ and electrical machine, I never knew. Among 
the curiosities preserved by the young chief of Tahaa, 


* See No. 1, in the Engraving, vol. i, p. 414. 
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there was an article that I was Very glad to see-; it was 
a large quarto English Bible, with numerous coloured 
engravings, which were the only objects of attraction 
with the natives. I. was told it belonged to Paari, or 
Mai, and hope it was given him among the presents 
from England, although no mention whatever is made 
of a Bible, or any other book, among the various articles 
enumerated by those who conveyed him to his native 
shores. 

Within the limits of the grant made to Captain Cook 
for his friend Mai, some of the Missionaries, who in 
1809 took shelter in Huahine, after their expulsion from 
Tahiti in 1808, erected their temporary habitations. A 
few yards distant from the spot in which Mai’s house 
stood, and immediately in front of the dark and glossy- 
leaved shaddock-tree planted by Captain Cook, the first 
building for the worship of Jehovah was erected ; and 
on the same spot, the first school in Huahine was opened, 
in which the use of letters, and the principles of religion, 
were inculcated. 

Nearly in front of the site of Mai’s dwelling now 
stands the I’esidence of Pohuetea and Teraimano, to 
whom by right of patrimony Beritani belongs. It was, 
when I was last there, in 1824, one of the most neat, 
substantial, and convenient modern houses in the settle- 
ment, containing two stories, and eight apartments. 
The district around, which when we arrived was 
altogether uncultivated, and overrun with brushwood 
growing in wild luxuriance, has been cleared ; the gar- 
den has been again enclosed, and planted with all that 
is useful in the vegetable productions of tropical regions. 
It is cultivated by its proprietors, who, there is reason 
to hope, are decided Christians. They erected, within 
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tlie precincts of their garden, a beautiful but mstic 
little sumnier-liouse or cottage, which they call a fare 
have huna, or house for hidden prayer. I one day 
visited this garden, a few weeks after it had been en- 
closed and stocked with the most valuable indigenous 
plants of the islands. Towering above the plantains, 
papaws, &c. the shaddock planted by Captain Cook 
appeared, like an inhabitant of another country, in soli- 
tary exile ; for though the climate is similar in point 
of temperature to that in which it is accustomed to 
thrive, its shoots are not long and vigorous, its leaves 
are not so clear, dark, and glossy as those of the other 
plants, and the fruit, though large and abundant, falls 
prematurely to the ground. 

After wandering some time among the clustering 
sugarcane, rows of pine-apples, plantains, and bana- 
nas, I approached this house for private devotion. A 
narrow path covered with sand and anaana, or branches 
of coral, led to the entrance. An elegant hibiscus 
spread its branches over the cottage, and threw its em- 
bowering shade on its rude and lowly roof. A native 
palm-leaf mat covered the earthen floor,— a rustic seat, 
a table standing by a little open window, with a portion 
of the Scripture, and a hymn-book in the native lan- 
guage, constituted its only furniture. The stillness 
of everv thing around, the secluded retirement of the 
spot, and the diversified objects of nature with which 
it was associated, seemed delightfully adapted to 
contemplation and devotion. The scene was one of 
diversified beauty, and the only sounds were those occa- 
sioned by the rustling among the sugarcanes, or the 
luxuriant and broad- leaved plantains, while the passing 
breezes swept gently through them. 
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I naturally inferred that the house was appropriated 
to purposes of secret devotion; and meeting its pro- 
prietor, I asked its use. He informed me that it was 
devoted to that object, and spoke with apparent satis- 
faction of the happiness he enjoyed in the retirement 
it afforded. 

The erection of their dwelling, culture of their garden, 
building the house for hidden prayer, &c. (the labours 
of the present proprietors of Beritani,) are very different 
from the erection of a boarded house merely as a for- 
tress, in which are deposited, as the most valued trea- 
sures of its inhabitant, arms and ammunition. It does 
not appear that Mai’s house was designed as a model 
by which the natives were to be encouraged to build 
their own, but a place of security for the property, 
which he was recommended to enclose with a spacious 
native building : and the pursuits of its present occu- 
pants are in delightful contrast with the childish exhi- 
bition of fireworks, or the display of those trinkets, by 
which it was endeavoured to impress the minds of the 
natives with ideas of English superiority over untu- 
tored barbarians. The events which have since tran- 
spired were but little anticipated by the distinguished 
navigator, who conducted this simple-hearted native, 
from one end of the globe to the other, sjjared no 
pains to promote his welfare and comfort, and who, 
although mistaken in the means he employed, undoubt- 
edly aimed at the prosperity of the interesting people 
whom he had introduced to the notice of the civilized 
world. 

Visiting almost daily the spot, and living in habits 
of intercourse with the successors of Mai, I have been 
often led to compare the views and circumstances of 
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the present inhabitants of Beritani with those of the 
resident originally left thereby its discoverer; and in 
connexion with the circumstances of Mai after his return 
to his native islands, the following beautiful and pathetic 
lines have often occurred to my mind; and though 
perused on the spot with sensations probably unfelt 
elsewhere, I have nevertheless supposed, that could 
the poet have foreseen what has since taken place, not 
only in this island, but throughout the group-or had 
he lived in the present day— he would never, in antim- 
pation of their abandonment so soon after their dis- 
covery, have recorded such mournful anticipations. 

But far beyond the rest, and with most cause, 

Tliee, gentle savage,* whom no love of thee 
• Or thine, but curiosity perhaps, 

Or else vain-glory, prompted us to draw 
Forth from thy native bowers, to shew thee here 
With what superior skill we can abuse 
The gifts of Providence, and squander life. 

The dream is past. And thou hast found again 
Thy cocoas and bananas, palms and yams, 

And homestall thatched with leaves. But hast thou found 
Their former charms ? And having seen our state. 

Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports, 

And heard our music ; are thy simple friends, 

Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delights. 

As dear to thee as once? And have thy joys 
Lost nothing by comparison with ours ? 

Rude as thou art, (for we returned thee rude 
And ignorant, except of outward show,) 

I cannot think thee yet so dull of heart 

And spiritless, as never to regret 

Sweets tasted here, and left as soon as known. 

Methinks I see thee straying on the beach. 

And fiaking of the surge that bathes thy foot, 


^ Omai 
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If ever it has wash’d our distant shore. 

Thus fancy paints thee, and though apt to err, 

Perhaps errs little when she paints thee thus. 

She tells me too, that duly ev’ry morn 
Thou climb’st the mountain-top, with eager eye 
Exploring far and wide the wat’ry waste 
For sight of ship from England. Ev’ry speck 
Seen in the dim horizon, turns thee pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears, 

But comes at last the dull and dusky eve. 

And sends thee to thy cabin, well prepar’d 
To dream all night of what the day denied. 

Alas! expect it not. We found no bait 
To tempt us in thy country. Doing good, 

Disinterested good, is not our tiadc. 

We travel far, ’tis true, but not for nought ; 

And must be brib’d to compass earth again 
By other hopes, and richer fruits, than yours.” 

In the visit of Mai, the experiment, in reference to the 
effect of refinement, civilization, and philosophy upon 
the ignorant and uncivilized, was tried under circum- 
stances the most favourable for producing sympathy in 
one party, and impression on the other -.—the result was 
most affecting. The individual who had been brought 
from the ends of the earth, and shewn whatever England 
could furnish, adapted to impress his wondering mind, 
returned, and became as rude and indolent a barbarian 
as before. With one solitary exception, the human- 
izing and elevating principles of the Bible had never 
been presented to his notice, and he appeared to 
have derived no beneht from his voyage. Well might 
the poet lament his fate. But the ship Duff had not 
sailed, and the spirit of Missionary enterprise was 
not aroused in the British churches. Institutions, 
the ornament and the glory of our country, had not 
arisen. The schoolmaster was not abroad in the eart i. 
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aricl^ proceeding onward with the tide of commerce 
that rolled round the world, the progress of discovery 
and science penetrating every remote, inhospitable 
section of our globe 5 the Bible and the Missionary had 
not been sent. Had Cowper witnessed these operations 
of Christian benevolence, how he would have cheered, 
with his own numbers, those who had gone out from 
Britain, and other lands, not only to civilize, but to 
attempt the moral renovation of the heathen world. 

The regularly framed and plastered chapels in Huahine 
and Raiatea were the first of the kind in the Leeward or 
Windward Islands ; they were not, however, the only 
large buildings erected for public worship. Pomare 
had, ever since our arrival, been engaged in preparing 
materials, and erecting a chapel, at Papaoa, by far the 
largest ever built in the islands; it had been opened 
twelve months before those in the Leeward Islands 
were finished. 

This building, which is called the Royal Mission 
Chapel, is certainly, when we consider the imperfect 
skill of the artificers, the rude nature of their tools, the 
amazing quantity of materials used, and the manner in 
which its workmanship is completed, an astonishing 
structure. It is seven hundred and twelve feet in length, 
and fifty-four Avide. Thirty-six massy cylindrical pillars 
of the bread-fruit tree sustain the centre of the roof, and 
tAVo hundred aTid eighty smaller ones, of the same 
material, support the wall-plate along the sides, and 
around the circular ends, of the building. The sides or 
walls around are composed of planks of the bread- 
fruit tree, fixed perpendicularly in square sleepers. 
The whole, either smoothed Avith a carpenter’s plane, 
or polished, according to the practice of the natives, by 
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rubbing the timber with smooth coral and sand. One 
hundred and thirty-three windows or apertures, furnished 
with sliding shutters, admit both light and air, and 
twenty-nine doors afford ingress and egress to the con- 
gregation. The building was covered with the leaves of 
the pandanus, enclosed with a strong and neat, low 
or hoarded fence; and the area within the en- 
closure was filled with basaltic pebbles, or broken coral. 
The roof was too low, and the width and elevation of the 
building too disproportioned to its length, to allow of 
its appearing either stupendous or magnificent. 

The interior of this spacious structure was at once 
singular and striking. The bottom was covered in the 
native fashion with long grass, and, with the exception 
of a small space around each pulpit, was filled with 
plain, but substantial forms or benches. The raftere 
were bound with curiously-braided cord, coloured in 
native dyes, or covered nearly to the top of the roof 
with finely-woven matting, made of the white bark of 
the purau, or hibiscus, and often presenting a chequered 
mixture of opposite colours, by no means unpleasing 
to the eye. The end of the matting usually hung 
down from the upper part of the rafter three, six, or 
nine feet, and terminated in a fine broad fringe or 
border. 

The most singular circumstance, however, connected^ 
with the interior of the Royal Mission Chapel, is the 
number of pulpits. There are no fewer than three. 
They are nearly two hundred and sixty feet apart, but 
without any partition between. The east and west 
pulpits are about a hundred feet from the correspond- 
ing extremities of the chapel. They are substantially 
built, and though destitute of any thing very elegant 
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ill shape or execution, answer exceedingly well the pur - 
pose for which they were erected. ^ 

This immense building was opened for divine service on 
the 11th of May, 1819, when the encampment of the mul- 
titudes assembled stretched along the sea-beach, on both 
sides of the chapel, to the extent of four miles. On this 
occasion, three distinct sermons, from different texts, 
were preached at the same time, to three distinct con*- 
gregations. Each audience, consisting of upwards of 
two thousand hearers, assembled round the respective 
pulpits within the same building. The king and prin- 
cipal chiefs appeared at the east, which, contrary to the 
order observed in their antipodes, is considered the coiii»t 
end. The whole number of hearers, according to the 
nearest calculation, was about seven thousand ; and, not- 
withstanding this number assembled, a space remained 
between the different congregations. ‘ 

I have occasionally preached in the Royal Mission 
chapel, but never when any other person besides Ivas 
engaged; consequently, I cannot say what effect is 
produced on the ear by the delivery of more than 6he 
discourse at the same time. In the account the Missiori- 
aries give of its opening, they say, the pulpits being at 
so great a distance from each other, no confusion en^cd 
from the speakers preaching at once in the same hoiiye. 
To an individual who could have stood at one end of the 
^building, a little above the assembly, and directesd 
glance to the other — the three pulpits and preachei's-^ 
the seven thousand hearers assembled around in all 
the variety, and form, and colour of their different cos - 
tume-— must have presented an imposing and interest- 
ing spectacle. 

Although divested of every thing like stateliness- dr 
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grandeur, the first visit I paid to the chapel left a strong 
impression on my mind. I entered from the west ; and 
the perspective of a vista, extending upwards of seven 
hundred feet, partially illuminated by the brighf glow of 
strong noon-day light entering through the windows, 
which were opened at distant intervals, along the length- 
ened line of pillars that supported the rafters — the clean 
rustic appearance of the grass-spread floor the uni- 
formity of the simple and rude forms extending though- 
out the whole building— the pulpits raised above them 
—heightened the effect of the perspective. Besides 
these, the singular, novel, light, waving, and not inele- 
gant adornments of the roof, all combined to increase the 
effect. The reflections also associated with the purpose 
for which it had been erected, and the recent events in 
the history of the people, whose first national Christian 
temple we were visiting, awakened a train of solemn and 
grateful emotions. How it might be when the house 
was filled, I do not know; but when empty, the human 
voice could be distinctly heard from one end to the other, 
without any great effort on the part of those who at this 
distance called or answered. 

A long aisle or passage, between the forms, extends 
from one end to the other. In walking along this aisle 
on my first visit, I was surprised to see a watercourse 
five or six feet wide, crossing, in an oblique direction,^ 
the floor of the chapel. On inquiry of the people who’ 
accompanied our party, they said it was a natural water- 
course from the mountains to the sea ; and that, as they 
could not divert its channel so as to avoid the building 
without great additional labour, and constant apprehen- 
sion of its returning, they had judged it best to make 
a grating at each side under the wall, and allow it to 
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pass in its accustomed channel. As it was not during 
the rainy season that we were there, it was dry; the 
sides were walled, and the bottom neatly paved ; but in 
the rainy season, when the water is constantly flowing 
through, its effect must be rather singular on the minds 
of those sitting near it during public worship. 

One end of the building was used by the inhabitants 
for divine service every Sabbath ; the' other parts are 
only occupied at the annual meetings of the Tahi- 
tian Missionary Society, or on similar occasions, when 
large national assemblies are convened. In 1822, when 
I last visited it, the roof had already begun to decay. The 
labour of keeping so large a place in repair, would be 
very great; and the occasions for its use so seldom 
occur, that no repairs have been made since the king’s 
death ; and the exposure being constant, it will not pro- 
bably last many years longer. The texture of the palm- 
leaves composing the thatch, is not such as to resist for 
any protracted period the intense heat of the climate ; 
and the heavy rains accelerate its destruction. 

It has appeared matter of surprise to many, that the 
natives should desire, or the Missionaries recommend, 
the erection of such large places of worship ; and I have 
often been asked, how we came to build such immense 
houses. The Royal Chapel at Papaoa, however, is the 
only one of the kind in the islands. It originated en- 
tirely with the king, and in its erection the Missionaries 
took no part. The king, determined in his purpose, levied 
a requisition for materials and labour on the chiefs and 
people of Tahiti and Eimeo — by whose combined efforts 
it was ultimately finished. The Missionaries were far 
from approving of the scale on which Pomare was pro- 
ceeding ; and, on more than one occasion, some of them 
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expressed their regret that so much time and property 
should be appropriated to the erection of a building, which 
would be of far less general utility than one of smaller 
dimensions. But the king was not thus to be diverted 
from his original design ; and however injudicious the 
plan he pursued might be, the motives by which he was 
influenced were certainly commendable. He frequently 
observed, that the heaviest labour and the most spacious 
and enduring buildings ever erected, were in connexion 
with the worship of their former deities, illustrating his 
remarks hy allusion to the national maraes at Atehuru, 
Tautira, and other parts j declaring, at the same time, 
his conviction that the religion of the Bible was so much 
superior to that under which they formerly lived, and 
the service of the true God so happy and beneficial in 
its influence, that they ought to erect a much better 
place for the homage of Jehovah, than had ever been 
reared for the dark mysteries and cruel sacrifices con- 
nected with the worship of their idols. 

In this statement of his motives, we have every reason 
to believe the king was sincere, and we consequently felt 
less inclined to object. It is probable, also, that con- 
sidering the Tahitians as a Christian people, he had 
some desire to emulate the conduct of Solomon in build- 
ing a temple, as well as surpassing in knowledge the 
kings and chieftains of the islands. When, in the course 
of conversation, the building was mentioned, or he was 
asked why he reared one so large, he inquired whether 
Solomon was not a good king, and whether he did not 
erect a house for Jehovah superior to every building iij 
Judea, or the surrounding countries. 

Excepting its lengthened vista, and the singular 
appearance of the ornamented roof, there is nothing very 
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prepossessing in the interior of the Royal Mission 
Ghapel; and its length is so very disproportioned tO 
its \^idth and elevatioiij that the exterior is neither 
elegant nor imposing ; and although it breaks the uni- 
formity and loneliness of the landscape, it can hardly be 
said that its introduction has been an improvement. 
Pomare, however, appeared to experience great satisfae- 
tioh in superintending its erection, and in marking its 
progress. He was present, surrounded by not fewer 
than seven thousand of his subjects, when it was for the 
-first time appropriated to the sacred purpose for which 
it had been built, and his feelings on that occasion were, 
no doubt, of a superior and delightful kind— very different 
from those of his predecessors in the government of 
Tahiti, and especially of his father; who, when the 
Missionaries built their little chapel at Matavai, for which 
he had furnished the timber, sent a large fish, requesting 
it might be suspended in the temple of the God of Bri- 
tain, that he might share his favour, and secure his md, 
as well as that of the gods of Tahiti. 

Tire first places of worship erected by the natives^ 
after the subversion of idolatry, were comparatively 
small in size, and differed but little from the common 
native houses, excepting in the manner in which the 
interior was fitted up. This was generally done by 
fixing benches from one end to the other, and erecting 
a kind of desk or table equally distant from both extremi- 
ties, and hear one of the sides. These chapels were for- 
merly numerous, and the inhabitants of each district had 
their own fare bure, or house of prayer, in which they 
were accustomed, even in the most remote part of the 
island, to assemble regularly twice on the Sabbath, and 
once during the week, for reading the scriptures and 
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prayer. Such was the rapidity with which places for 
public worship were erected^ that at the close of 1818 ^ 
twelve months only after the battle of Narii, near Buna-^ 
auia, there were sixty-six in the island of Tahiti alone. 

Since the establishment of the stations in Huahine 
and the other islands, the number has been greatly 
diminished; the people in many parts have resorted to 
the Missionary settlement, particularly on the Sabbath ; 
and the places formerly used as chapels have been con- 
verted into schools. Places now used for worship in the 
islands, although not so numerous as formerly, are much 
more convenient and substantial. The walls are eithei 
of plank or plaster, the floors are boarded, and the area 
within is fitted up with a pulpit, desk, and pews, or 
seats. Some have neat and commodious galleries ; and 
in the island of Eimeo, on the site of the temple of 
which Patii was priest, a neat and substantial chapel 
has been built with white hewn coral. 

I have not heard that glass windows have been intro- 
duced into the chapels of any of the stations. Cushions 
have not yet intruded into any of the pews, and only into 
one of the pulpits. 

No native chapel is yet furnished with a public 
clock ; and although it would be a valuable article, there 
is not such a thing in the South Sea Islands. The 
stations have also been hitherto but indifferently supplied 
with a far more useful appendage to their places of public 
worship than even a dial ; namely, a bell. Whatever may 
be said of the inutility of bells in churches or chapels 
in civilized countries, where public clocks are nume- 
rous, and watches almost universal— -the same objections 
will not apply to a people destitute of these, and having 
no means of denoting the hour of the day, except by inen-» 
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tioning the situation of the sun in the heavens. In the 
South Sea Islands they certainly are not a needless 
article, and we found it impossible to induce the people 
to attend the schools, or assemble for public worship at 
any regular or appointed season, without some such 
method of calling them together. For several years 
there was, in all the islands, only one small hand- bell, 
not so large as that ordinarily used by the belman in 
an English market -town. 

As the number of stations increased, bells were sent 
from England, but they were either too small, badly 
made, or carelessly used, and were frequently broken a 
few days after their arrival. Various were the ex- 
pedients resorted to for supplying the deficiency thus 
occasioned, and I have often been amused at beholding 
the singular substitutes employed. In the Sandwich 
Islands they sometimes, I think, used a bullock’s horn ; 
in others, a long tin horn resembling that used by a 
mail-coach guard; but, in general, a far more classic 
instrument, a beautiful marine shell, a species of turho^ 
or trumpet- shell, varying in size according to the power 
of the individual by whom it might be sounded. This, 
in fact, was the trumpet carried by the king’s messen- 
ger ; and I have often been delighted to see a tall and 
active man, or a lively and almost ruddy boy, with a 
light cloak or scarf thrown loosely over his shoulder, 
a w reath of flowers on his head, and a maro or girdle 
around his loins, — a shell, suspended by a braided cord, 
cai*elessly hanging on his arm — going round the village, 
stopping at intervals to sound his shell, and after- 
wards, perhaps, inviting the listening throng to hasten 
to the school, or to attend the place of worship. I 
procured a trumpet-shell actually used for these pur-*- 
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poses in Oahu, during my residence, and consider it one 
of the most interesting curiosities which I was enabled 
to deposit in the Missionary Museum. 

At Eimeo, a thick hoop of iron, resembling the tier of 
a small carriage-wheel, suspended by a rope of twisted 
bark, and struck with an iron bolt> was substituted for 
a bell. At Huahine, during the greater part of my 
residence there, we had a square bar of iron hanging, 
by a cord of purau bark, from a high cocoa-nut tree 
that grew near the chapel ; and our only means of calling 
the inhabitants of the settlement together was, by ap- 
pointing a person, at the proper hour, to strike it several 
minutes with a hard stone. It had been so long in 
u.se, that the bar of iron was considerably battered, and 
almost flattened by the blows. 

The Missionaries at Raiatea procured what is called 
a pig of cast-iron ballast, a solid piece about three or 
four feet long, and six or nine inches square, with a 
hole through one end. Near the chapel they erected 
a low frame, consisting of two upright posts, and a cross- 
piece at the top, resembling a gallows, from the centre 
of which the pig of iron was suspended; and when 
used, struck with a stone. What the natives thought 
of it I do not know, but to those who were accustomed 
to associate with a gallows, and any object so attached 
to it, only ideas of an execution, or of a criminal hun^ 
in irons, its appearance was not adapted to awaken 
very gratifying feelings. 

At Borabora, for a long time after Mr. Orsmond’s set- 
tlement there, their only substitute for a bell was a 
broad carpenter’s axe. The handle was taken out, a 
string of braided cinet passed through the eye, and 
when the inhabitants were to assemble, a native boy 
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went through the settlement^ holding it up by the string 
with one hand, and striking it with a stone which he 
held in the other. When I last saw the hoy going his 
accustomed rounds, I perceived that, in consequence 
of frequent and continued use, the side he stmck had 
actually become concave, while the opposite one exhi- 
bited a corresponding convexity. 

But the most rude and simple expedient I ever beheld 
was at Raivavai, or High Island, where every implement 
of iron was as precious and as scarce as bells or clocks 
were at the other stations. At Raiatea, a sun-dial was 
erected, by which the natives, when the sun shone, were 
informed of the proper time for ringing their bell : at the 
other stations they usually applied to the Missionaries, 
by whose watches the meetings were regulated, but 
here they had neither dial nor watch : they therefore 
regulated their time of assembling in the school or the 
chapel by the situation of the sun. At the appointed 
time, the person whose office it was to call them toge- 
ther, went to the green spreading tree, from one of 
whose lower branches their rude unpolished bell was 
suspended. It was a rough flattish oval-shaped stone, 
about three feet long, and twelve or eighteen inches 
wide. A piece of rugged twisted bark was tied across 
it, and fastened to the tree. A number of small round 
stones lay underneath, with which, when it was necessary 
to call the people together, the large one was struck ; I 
could not imagine its use, until, in answer to my in- 
quiry, the native teacher said, It is the bell with which 
we call the people to prayers.’’ It appeared metallic 
to a great degree, as the sound produced by striking 
it was considerable ; but not, I should think, such as 
could be heard at a distance. These circumstances 
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trivial, blit they serve to shew the expedients 
tesorted to in a state so peculiar as that now prevailing 
ih the South Sea Islailds. 

For school the bell is rung, the shell sounded, or the 
hat 6f iron beaten, only once; which is about a quarter 
of an hour before it commences. For public worship 
it is repeated a second time — once at a quarter before 
the eommencement, and again immediately preceding 
the service ; and indifferent as the means of giving pub- 
lic notiee are, there is no cause to complain of delay 
or interruption, from the late attendance of the pepple. 
They dre punctual in repairing to the house of prayer 
immediately after the first intimation has been given, 
dnd are usually all assembled before the period for the 
kervice to commence has arrived. Their ready and 
early attendance is a circumstance cheering to the 
minds of their teachers, who often receive a message, 
ihfdyining them, that though it may not be time to 
ring the Second hell, the house is full, and the people 
kre tkaiting. This is not only manifested with regard 
to their Sabbath-day services, but their lecture on Wed- 
nesday evening, and their monthly Missionary prayer- 
meetings. It is true, their occupations at home are 
selddm very urgent, and they have not much to neg- 
leet ; it is nevertheless encouraging to notice, that 
they do not wish to avoid a place of worship, when 
a ;^ublic service is held. 

To the influence of climate, the habit of frequent 
bathing, so prevalent among the South Sea Islanders, 
is probably to be attributed. This salutary custom 
is followed alike by all classes, without regard to sex 
or age; iTie infant immediately after its birth is with 
its mother taken to the sea; and the last effort often 
II. 
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made by the aged and decrepit, is to crawl or totter 
to the water, and enjoy its refreshing influence. Their 
loose light mode of dressing, and the abundance of 
cool, clear, and secluded streams meandering through 
almost every valley in the islands, probably favour 
the frequency of the practice, and its grateful eftects 
render it one of their greatest luxuries. 

Contrary to the practice of those who are accustomed 
to resort to the sea-side for the purpose of bathing in 
salt-water, the natives of these islands, without excep- 
tion, prefer on every account to bathe in the mountain 
stremns. It is a principal remedy in many of their 
diseases; yet doubtless often aggravates what they 
design to alleviate. It is, however, a means of great 
benefit : for this, as well as every other purpose, they 
prefer the freshwater; and even those whose avoca- 
tions lead them to frequent the sea for fishing, although 
they may have plunged beneath the wave fifty times 
in the day, yet invariably repair to the nearest stream 
to bathe, before they return to their houses. They say 
the sea-water produces an irritation which is peculiarly 
unpleasant. Children not more than three or four years, 
of age are often seen playing in groups along the 
margin of the sea, without the least apprehension of 
danger, and they as frequently resort for amusement 
to the rivers. It is probable that the people in general 
bathe less now than they were accustomed to do for- 
merly, yet there are none, perhaps, who omit bathing 
once, and many who visit the river twice, in the 
course of the day. The universality and frequency of 
this custom is highly conducive to health, and pro- 
duces a degree of personal cleanliness seldom met with 
among an uncivilized race. 
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Altliougli some of tlieir practices five offensive to 
every feeling of delicacy and propriety, yet they are 
certainly a remarkably cleanly people. This regards 
not only their repeated ablutions, but their care to 
remove every thing unsightly from their persons. No 
hair was allowed on their limbs; formerly it was 
plucked out by the roots, or shaved with a shell or a 
shark’s tooth; and those who do not wear the Euro- 
pean dress, are still very particular in removing the hair 
from their legs and arms. This is usually done with 
a knife, the razors they have among them being reserved 
for removing the beard. 

The adults formerly wore their hair in a variety of 
forms ; the heads of their children they always shaved 
with a shark’s tooth. This operation was frequently 
repeated during their juvenile years. The females 
generally cut their hair short, but the men wore 
theirs in every diversity of form — sometimes half 
the head almost shaved, the hair being cut short, 
and the other half covered with long hair— sometimes 
the crown cut, and the edges left the original length. 
Frequently, it was plaited in a broad kind of tail 
behind, or wound up in a knot on the crown of the 
head, or in two smaller ones above each ear. Since 
the introduction of Christianity it has been worn 
remarkably neat ; the men’s hair is usually short, the 
females the same, excepting in the front, though some 
wear it long, curled in front, and bound up on the 
crown. 

Nothing at first sight produces a stronger impres- 
sion on the most careless observer, in the difference 
between the inhabitants of an island where paganism 
prevails, and those of one where Christianity has been 
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introduced, than the appearance of their hair, I have 
often seen one who was an idolater, or who had but 
recently embraced Christianity, and whose hair was 
uncut and his beard unshaven, standing in a group of 
Christians, and I have been struck with the contrast. 

Sometimes the men plucked the beard out by the 
roots, shaved it off with a shark's tooth, or removed it 
with the edges of two shells, acting like the blades of 
a pair of scissors, by cutting against each other ; while 
others allowed the beard to grow, sometimes twisting 
and braiding it together. These fashions, however, 
have all disappeared, and the beard is generally shaved 
at least once a week, and by the chiefs more frequently. 
These cut their whiskers rather singularly sometimes, 
and leave a narrow strip of their beard on the upper 
lip, resembling mustachios : the greater part, however, 
remove the beard altogether, which must often be no 
easy task. There are no barbers by ‘"^profession, yet 
every man is not his own barber, but contrives to shave 
his neighbour, and is in return shaved by him. Some of 
the most ludicrous scenes ever exhibited in the islands 
occur while they are thus employed. Only a few of 
the chiefs are so far advanced in civilization as to use 
soap ; the farmers cannot understand how it can help 
to remove the beard, they therefore dispense with it 
altogether. When the edge of the razor or knife is 
adjusted, the person to undergo the operation, in order 
to be quite stationary, lies flat on his back on the 
ground, sometimes in his house, at other times under 
the shade of a tree, and his friend kneels down 
over him, and commences his labour. When he has 
finished, he lays himself down, and the man who is 
shaved gets up, and performs the same office for 
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liis friend. Sometimes the razor becomes rather dull, 
and something more than a little additional strength 
is necessary. A whetstone is then applied to the edge 5 
but if this be not at hand, the man gets up half-shaved, 
and both go together to the nearest grindstone; and 
I have beheld that the transition from the grindstone 
to the chin is sometimes direct, without any inter- 
mediate application to the edge of the razor. The hone 
and the strap, however, have’ been introduced, and ere 
long will probably supersede the use of the grindstone, 
and also the whetstone. 

The islanders appear to have paid at alh times great 
attention, not only to cleanliness, but to personal orna- 
ments. On public occasions, their appearance was in 
a high degree imposing. At their dances, and other 
places of amusement or festivity, they wore a profusion 
of ornament, and on ordinary occasions, with the ex- 
ception of the aged and decrepit, devoted much time to 
the improvement of their appearance. The hair of the 
females, which was neatly trimmed, and sometimes 
appeared in short loose curls, was an object of great 
attention ; the eye-brows were also reduced, or shaped 
according to their ideas of beauty. The hair was orna- 
mented with elegant native flowers, sometimes exhi- 
bited in great profusion and variety, at others with 
only one or two single jessamine blossoms, or a small 
wreath interwoven with their black and shining ring- 
lets. They displayed great taste in the use of flowers, 
and the adorning of their hair. Frequently I have 
seen them with beautiful wreaths of yellow flowers, 
worn like fragrant necklaces on their bosoms, and 
garlands of the same around their brows, or small 
bunches of the brilliant scarlet hibiscus ros^ chinemis 
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fastened in their hair. Though totally unacquainted 
with what we are accustomed to call artificial flowers^ 
yet the brilliant and varied odoriferous plants, that 
grew spontaneously among their mountains or their 
valleys, did not suffice to gratify their wishes ; they 
were therefore accustomed to manufacture a kind of 
artificial flowers, by extracting the petals and leaflets 
of the most fragrant plants and flowers, and fastening 
them with fine native thread, to the wiry stalk of the 
cocoa-nut leaf, which they saturated with monoi, or 
scented oil, and wore in each ear, or fixed in the native 
bonnet, made with the rich yellow cocoa-nut leaf. 
The men, though unaccustomed to adorn their hair 
with flowers, were careful of preserving and dressing 
it. They generally wore it long, and often fastened 
in a graceful braid on the crown, or on each side of 
the head, and spent not a small portion of their 
time in washing and perfuming it with scented oil, 
combing and adjusting it. When it w^as short, they 
sometimes dressed it with the gum of the bread-fruit 
tree, which gave it a shining appearance, and fixed it 
as straight as if it had been stiftened with rosiii. The 
open air was the general dressing-place of both 
sexes; and a group of females might often be seen 
sitting under the shade of a clump of wide- spreading 
trees, or in the cool mountain-stream, employing them- 
selves for hours together in arranging the curls of 
the hair, weaving the wreaths of flowers, and filling 
the air with their perfumes. Their comb was a rude 
invention of their own, formed by fixing together thin 
strips of the bamboo-cane. Their mirror was one 
supplied by nature, and consisted in the clear water 
of the stream, contained in a cocoa-nut shell. 
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The attention of the people to personal decoration 
rendered looking-glasses valuable articles of trade in 
their early intercourse with foreigners; and although 
the habit has very much declined^ and their taste with 
regard to ornament, &c. is materially changed, looking - 
glasses are still, with many, desirable articles. Those, 
however, who have furnished them, have often made a 
mistake in sending, on account of their cheapness, an 
inferior kind, which, in consequence of a defect in 
the glass, exhibits the face in a distorted and ludi- 
crous shape. Nothing will more offend a Tahitian 
than to ask him to look in one of these glasses. They 
call them Mo maamaa^ foolish glasses, and, instead of 
purchasing them, would sometimes hardly be induced 
to accept them as presents. 

Since the introduction of Christianity, the use of 
flowers in the hair, and fragrant oil, has been in a great 
degree discontinued — partly from the connexion of those 
ornaments with the evil practices to wliich they were 
formerly addicted, and partly from the introduction of 
European caps and bonnets, the latter being now uni- 
versally worn. 
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Improved circumstances of the females— Instruction in needlework- 
introduction of European clothing— Its influence upon the people— fre- 
quent singularity of their appearance— Development of parental affec- 
, tion— Increased demand for British manufactures— Native hats and 
boqnets — Reasons for encouraging a desire for European dress, &c.— 
Sabbath in the South Sea Islands— Occupations of the preceding day— 
Early morning prayer-meetings— Sabbath schools— Order of divine 
‘ service—School exercises — Contrast with idolatrous worship. 


While the enclosure of plantations and gardens^ the 
erection of neat and commodious dwellings, schools, 
and the spacious building for the worship of the trtie 
God, after the European plan, were rapidly altering the 
aspect of the settlement, the natives themselves Were 
undergoing a change in appearance, in perfect keej^iiig 
with this transformation of the surrounding cohhtry. 
The females, no longer exposed to that humiliating 
neglect to which idolatry had subjected them, enjoyed 
the comforts of domestic life, the pleasure resulting 
from the culture of their minds, the ability to read tfie 
scriptures, and to write in their own language^ in 
which several excelled the other sex; they also bedathe 
anxious to engage in employments which are ap^'it)- 
prCated to their own sex in civilized and Chrisfiah cbiSi- 
mUnities. The females in Huahihe^ aiid the other 
islands, were therefore taught to work at thfeir hedrfle, 
knd soon made a pleasing proMehcy.--^ ^ ' 
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The Missionaries' wives had taught some few in Eimeo 
prior to our arrival ; but, until their reception of Chris- 
tianity, they considered it degrading to attach them- 
selves to the household of the foreigners, or to learn any 
of their arts and customs ; they also thought their own 
manner of wearing a piece of native or foreign cloth, 
cast loosely round the body, preferable to the European 
mode of dress, and consequently had no inducement to 
learn needlework, or any other kind of female employ- 
ment. They were, however, now anxious not only to 
adopt the English style of clothing, but also to be able 
to make their own dresses. This was a kind of instruct* 
tion which our wives were competent to impart, even 
before they had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
language to enable them to teach in the schools. Mrs. 
Ellis had engaged in it ever since our arrival in Eimeo ; 
and, as soon as we were settled in the Leeward Islands, 
some were daily occupied in teaching the native females 
to sew. 

In Huahine a large class attended every afternoon 
from two till five o'clock, alternately at our respective 
houses, where Mrs. Barff and Mrs. Ellis met, and spent 
the afternoon pleasantly in each other's society, and 
unitedly teaching the females by whom they were sur- 
rounded. The natives, in general, now considered it a 
great favour to be taught, though it was sometimes found 
that they had entertained very incorrect ideas of the 
motives by which their instructors were influenced. A 
young woman had attended very regularly for some 
weeks, and had learned to use her needle as well as 
could be expected in that time. One Saturday night 
she presented herself with our native domestics, and 
begged to be paid her wages for learning to sew ! Mrs, E. 
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said, Why should I pay you ? in our country it is 
customary for those instructed to pay their teachers. 
The woman answered with some earnestness, You asked 
me to come and learn— I have been here so long— I have 
learnt. It must be in some way advantageous to you, or 
you would not have been so anxious about it ; and as I 
have done what you wished me to do, you ought to pay 
me for it. She was told that the labour of teaching had 
been gratuitous, and the advantage resulting was all heir 
own; and appeared satisfied when assured, that now 
she had learned, she should be regularly paid for the 
needlework she might do. This, however, at the time 
to which I now refer, 1819, was a rare occurrence ^ 
although, in the earlier periods of the Mission, it had 
been frequently manifested, not only in regard to needle- 
work, but every department of instruction. 

Accustomed only to perform those services that were 
for the advantage of foreigners, the natives had been 
usually paid for the same. They could not conceive, 
notwithstanding the frequent explanations given, why 
the Missionaries should be so desirous for their learn- 
ing to read, &c. if they were not, in some way or-othev, 
benefited thereby: hence, many of the early scholars 
expected to be paid for learning, and I believe some 
for appearing at the chapel. This, however, was only 
manifested during the time when very few could be 
induced to attend, and none perhaps came from the 
influence of that desire for Christian instruction, which 
attended the general profession of Christianity. Aftdr 
this period, it was only shewn by those who were 
actuated by a desire to obtain the favour of their supe«- 
riors. 

European cloth, cottons in particular, had long bem 
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favourite articles of barter with the natives, on account 
of their durability compared with native manufacture, 
their adaptation to the climate, variegated and showy 
colours, and the trifling injury they sustained from wet. 
They no longer traded for ardent spirits, muskets, pow- 
der, &c. and were consequently enabled to procure larger 
quantities of British woven cloth. Hitherto, however^; 
they had generally worn the European cottons, &c. in 
the native manner, either as a light teJm, thrown over) 
the shoulder, a pareu wound round the waist} or (thu 
tow, a kind of large scarf or shawl, loosely covering the 
greater part of the body. They were now desirous 
assimilate their dresses in some degree to ours. Mrs<: 
Nott and Mrs. Crook made one or two loose dressiugrr 
gowns for Pomare, after a pattern from us. This intro- 
duced the fashion, and many of the women niade otii^rs 


for their husbands. > 

ft The first garment in general use among the females, 
wa^ a kind of Roman tunic, usually of white , or bluu 
^lico, these being their favourite colours. It was fastr 
ened round the neck with a short collar, which, U possi- 
ble>‘ was united by a bright gilt or plated button. The 
sleeves were long and loose, and buttoned at the wrists,; 
while the lower parts reached nearly to the ankles. , pn 
ae outside of this, they wore the pareu round the waist} 
arid reaching below the knees. The colour of th^^ 
aiSicles was generally in perfect contrast. When ,thp 
Ibrisef European dress was white, the pareu, worn rqqpA 
the waist ! on the i outside of it, was pf , PR^ 

end;; oft. it was sontetimes ; thrown oaFclessly n^^^ 

or hung . loosdy on heightCRihg/jthg 

novel and not unpleasing effect produced by their 



native'With tlie modern Europeim costumdi^ ®Heir dTessI 

thtW^lndicated, equally with their half-natii*e 

foreign dwellings, the peculiar plastic, forming state of 
the nation, and the advancement of that process whichl 
^yasthen constantly imparting to it some fresh impres^- 
sion, and developing new traits of character with rapid; 
and delightful progression . ^ ^ " 

As the natives experienced the convenience of tkm 
new dresses^ their desire for them increased^ and the^ 
long loose dress soon became an every-day garmeii% 
while others of a finer texture, made after the Europiiiak 
fashion, were procured for holidays and special occasionsv 
From making plain, straight-forward garments, the more 
expert were anxious to advance still higher 5 ’ and in 
process of time, frills appeared round the neck 5 ^and^ 
ultimately, caps covered the heads, and shoes and stoCk^H 
ings clothed the feet. Our assemblies now assumed 
quite a civilized appearance, every one, whose means werfe 
sufficient to procure it, dressing in a garment rof 
European cloth. ' : - 

These changes in the exterior of the people werO 
sometimes attended with rather humorous circumstances; 
I shall not soon forget the first time the queen, a®kl 
about half a dozen of the chief Women of Huahine, appeared 
in public. Wearing the caps which had been sent as a 
present by some ladies in England. It was some tim^ 
after the adoption of the English dress. When they 
firfet entered with their bonnets on, much surprised wfas 
hot excited ; but when these were removed, aUd the 
appeared, they viewed each other for febme^ time 
sij^ificahtly, without, however^ saying a wordi, yet 
each seeming to Wonder whether her head^ with its 
a^pehda|;eB, resembled in appearance that of her 
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bouf i ! ’ The attendants, aitd > : others ; 1 who > wer ^ net ; so 
distinguished^ after recovering from evident; astonishment, 
at seeing" the Huahinian ladies for the ^ first time in 
European capsj were by no means sparing in their 
remarks. Some observed, they were perhaps designed 
iioskeep the head cool; others, to keep it warm ; and 
others supposed they were to preserve it from the, files 
and musquitoes. ; All agreed that they looked very 
Strang, and the wearers appeared to think so them- 
selves; but it was supposed to be according to the usage 
of ladies in England,— and to the despotism of fashion, 
even here, all minor considerations were rendered suhf 
se,rvient.^ , v.yvs 

>iThe desire to obtain foreign clothing was now ve^y 
great, equal to that with which they sought iron tools ; 
arid whenever they procured one article of it, it was worn 
forthwith, without waiting till the suit was completed, 
Thift often rendered their appearance to a European eye 
eotceedingly ludicrous. There was a degree of propriety 
usually manifested by all classes of the females, in their 
dress : they either paid more attention to their appear- 
ance Jhan the other sex, or were better informed ; and 
the only inconsistency we ever observed was that of a 
woman’s sometimes wearing a coat or jacket belonging 
4o ,her husband or brother. The men, however, were 
less! scrupulous ;; and whether it resulted frpm their 
foridness i®f variety, or a supposition that the, same 
clothes;- worn in different ways, would appear li^e 
i^stiBCt articles- of dress, I am not able to say; but I 
have seen a stocking sometimes on the leg, and .fo^r 
timeri> iOn the army and a pair of pantaloons w:orn ope 
partmf thc>day in thf praper manncty Ond dririhg 
p^„ thrown. , over the should^s, the;aHOS of the 
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stretched through the legs, and the waistband buttoned 

round the chest. , 

Their own dress was remarkably simple in its form 
and appearance, and was generally more or less adapted 
to their vocation. When employed in agricultural 
pursuits, or in fishing, in which occupation they were 
as much in the sea as out of it, the men seldom wore 
any other dress than their tihere or maro, a broad girdle 
passed several times round the body. At other times 
they wore a pareu^ which reached from the waist to the 
calf of the leg. Over the shoulders, when not at work, 
they wore a loose aliu huu^ a kind of scarf or mantle, in 
some degree resembling the Roman toga; or they ap- 
peared in the tiputay an article of dress, having an 
aperture in the centre through which the head is passed^ 
the other parts extending over the shoulders, breast, and; 
back. The tiputa was generally worn by the chiefs and 
all persons of respectability. 

This article is common to all the South Sea 
Islanders, and resembles in every respect, exceptinjp^ 
the material of which it is fabricated, the poncho worn 
by the aborigines of South America, inhabiting thei 
countries adjacent to the Pacific. The combination 
of these with some parts of the men's apparel worn* 
in Europe, produced an effect less pleasing than thei 
apparel of the females. Appearance and convenience^ 
however, were not much considered by the Society^ 
Islanders, and it was often amusing to see a mataw 
s§ns culottej without waistcoat or shirt, with a mard* 
or pareu round his waist, and a fashionably made H 
coat on his back. The men are generally above th^? 
middler jtature, and proportionably' stont, jand few,^ofv 
the belonging ito the captafes^^ 
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vessels touching at the islands were large enough. If, 
however, they could by any means thrust their large 
musbular arms through the sleeves, it was thought to 
fit very well. Notwithstanding the warmth of the 
climate, they are fond of wearing the coat buttoned 5 
and although when thus fastened it appeared less repul- 
sive to our opinions of propriety, than when, standing 
open, it exposed the naked breast of the wearer, it was 
often quite distressing to see the imprisoned and pinion- 
ed arms occasionally struggling for liberty, and the per- 
spiration oozing from the pores of the skin, indicating 
the laborious confinement of the body it enclosed. 

These were scenes witnessed immediately after the 
general adoption of European clothing. Most of those 
who wear it now, are able to procure at least one com- 
plete suit, and consequently appear less singular. In* 
the arrangement, however, of the different articles of 
a complete dress, they were equally unhappy, and not 
unfrequently presented an appearance which it was im- 
possible to behold with gravity. A tall man was some*^ 
times seen with a hat and shoes, without stockings, a 
long surtout black-cloth coat, with the collar turned 
up and buttoned close to his chin, and over his black 
coat a white frilled shirt, the collar unbuttoned, and the 
bosom thrown open, the sleeves dravm up towards the 
elbows^ and the outline of the other parts appearing iti 
strong contrast with the black coat underneath, which 
reached to his ankles* Such an appearance was more 
than once presented, and the reason assigned for it 
waay that the shirt was so much smaller than the coat, 
that had it, instead of the coat, been put underneath^ 
it would not have been seen . Although exhibited in 
the of a cMef^ the iin^gmity of such an arranjgur 
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ment furnished matter of ridicule even for the natives 

themselves, and is now never seen. 

European articles of dress are in the greatest de- 
inand; this method of clothing being adopted by all 
whose means enable them to procure either cotton pi 
woollen cloth; and there are few, who, by prepar- 
ing arrow-root, feeding pigs, manufacturing cocoa-nut 
oil, or other labour, cannot purchase from the ship- 
ping a suit of foreign clothing. I have frequently been 
delighted to see families of natives going on board 
the vessels, or repairing to the market-house on shore, 
with the produce of their labour; and when they have 
arrived at the place of barter, and the captain or the 
merchant has spread before them his attractive goods, 
glossy and bright in all the shining colours of which 
they are so fond; the parents' eye has often glanced 
over them, in wonder when and how they were 
made. They have been seen occasionally looking ^oy[n 
to notice what had attracted the attention of a little 
boy or vgirl, standing, perhaps, beside them ; and if th^ 
thought the child could not distinctly see the diffeirent 
pieces, they have lifted it up, that it might look over 
the table, and then have asked the child which it would 
like to have. Sometimes the child would smile and hapg 
its head, and fall upon its mother's shoulder, as if it kpew 
not which to choose. At other times it would 
to one, upon which the merchant has bpen dh*e|p|;|^d 
to cut off so much as would make a frock m 
it has been folded up and given to the 
the parent's eye has marked the pleasure pf the phU(i 
as it held the new frock on its arm, the smilp pn the|r 
own countenances has declared Ihe pleasure they ei*;- 
perienced!, In many instances I have j een a 
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Tibeir iidw is 

^^en&aiiy tii ^urehai^ atid' to learn to niiike light ^oth- 
' tiieit chiidf^f and tiiere are petiiaps^^^ 
fr^ehis ih the islands who would think df purchasing 
for themselvesy while their littie bhe^^%^ 
destitute. ' ’ ’/ 

It is a pleasing fact, which denionstrates uiieqUi- 
'^dchllv that the South Sea Islanders are hot deficient 
" ih 'd^ip^ityi hut kre capable, when inducement sufficient 
ofiefed, of acquiring habits of close industjpy^ that 
ik the^ islands of Raiatea and Huahine, dr any of the 
" ^^ktidnS in the Leeward Islands, there was hardly an 
^kdkii Irdniale, excepting the aged and infirm, who cofi^^ 
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'^Iftdse ^i^4^ired by other members of the family. I 
^Sk^e Had fequ^ of knowing what pto- 

^^Ls^thc fdihales in the Windward Islands haW mad^^ 
l^e reason to believe it i^ highly c^editab^i^ their 
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Other islands of Polynesia. The demand will inci^^c 
in the exact proportion in which industry shall aughl^rit 
the produce of the islands, and the property of their 
inhabitants. This is a consideration which, though c6n- 
fessedlv very inferior to many, ought not to be disrb-r 
garded by those who take an interest in the transfor- 
mation of society which is now attending Missionary 
efforts in various parts of the world, but particularly in 
such countries as Africa, Madagascar, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 

Shoes and hats are not much less in demand than 
cottons or woollens; and these also must, for the prO^ 
sent, and probably for many years to come, be supplied 
from England or America. Although the light hats^ 
made with a fine sort of grass, or the bark of a tree, 
are, in our estimation, remarkably well adapted for the 
climate, most of the men, making any pretensions to 
respectability, strive to possess an English hat. We 
were for a long time surprised at the partiality of ’ thfe 
natives for woollen cloth, and hardly knew how tb 
account for it, as it does not altogether arise from its 
being more durable. At one time, ho article of drfess 
was more accepitable to the men than a thick shaggy gTeiit 
coat, which, to us, it was quite oppressive eveh to 
behold. Many purchased with avidity a thick Wahket, 
which they would wear as an ahubuu the shbuldevsl 
or a pareu round the waist. Frequently^ when 
have been burdened with the lightest crape or lihnk^eh 
dress/ a native, by no means deficient 
would Walk several miles With ifo ordinary 
without sfeeming to experience more than ufeual itibdh- 
veniencei ; !■ never heard theM honcijlhin bf the^fi^^ 
Hiidf^^the^ cause of their apparent ^n^h'siibility ih 
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pppjressive influence, is probably to be found in their 
being early exposed, and constantly habituated to the 
climate, 

. Early in the year 1820, another important change took 
place in the dress of the Society Islanders ; affecting not 
only their appearance, but tending perhaps ultimately 
to alter their physical structure. This was the intro- 
diictioh of hats and bonnets. If the skulls of those na- 
tions that wear no covering on their heads, are thicker 
than those who do, there is reason to suppose the cra^ 
niums of the Tahitiaiis will be much thinner in a few 
generations, than they have been prior to this period 5 
since, from their earliest history, they appear to have 
gone abroad bareheaded. The inhabitants formerly wore 
a kmd of bonnet, or rather, shade for the eyes> made of 
jb^e leaves of the cocoa-nut in a variety of forms, many 
thpin . tasteful and elegant. They were called ^<*a- 
or , /mma^a, and, as the^l^^^ name signifies^ were 
Resigned to skreen the face or eyes ; it being composed 
of ta^y%o hang upon or over, and face orcyes, ; It 

>vas wprn on the forehead immediately below: the hair, 
pid fastened by a narrow leaflet passing round the 
ib® be£^ above^^^^ of the ears, leaying the whole of 
the wd upper part of the head entirely e^posedi.i ^ 

, .ybo fir|t native have beard of, as manufac- 

tn^,,b!B .tbe i i^lmds, was^ flnishedy' w^ we ; r0sidied 
bj, \^l^itn, by was made foi? our irt^ 

the .faurleayed 

fyOpi,bbp?i?^arique^^ rhatrvyev ever sapt^hdt 

wasi one Atrs^ ^SUs/madlJjiforimejat 

natives, by ppr friendifin. 



researches. 

lUiatcRy with whom many valuable improvements have 
originated ) and the first hats and bonnets ev^r .made 
in the islands, and worn by the natives, were made by 
Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Threlkeld in the spring of 1820* 
Their appearance on the heads of the natives of Raiatea 
produced no slight sensation there; and the report of 
their use, as it spread through the islands, occasioned a 
considerable stir. 

Highly approving of whatever had a tendency to civi- 
lize the natives, or to furnish them with innocent and 
useful iCmployment, we rejoiced at their introduction, 
and endeavoured to persuade the natives of Huahine to 
follow the example of their Raiatean neighbours ; but 
whether they were influenced by a feeling of pride which 
made them averse to imitate the Raiateans^ or an unwill- 
ingness to increase their domestic employments^ we do? 
not know ; but the females in general, the queen and chief 
women in particular, seemed at first determined to resist 
the innovation. The men rejoiced at the ide6. of makings 
hats; and yet, notwithstanding this, and the repeated 
offers of Mrs. Barff and Mrs. Ellis to teach the females 
to plat the leaves of the man, and to make the plat into 
bonnets and hats, they were exceedingly averse to learni 
Following the example of those in Raiatea, their teachers 
made bonnets for themselves with the bark of the purau; 
and though the chief women acknowledged that they 
looked very well on them, they said they had not yet 
procured the articles necessary to form a complete Enro^ 
pean dress-^that many were stUl without shoes and 
stoekings-^and that it would be quite ridiculous for the^ 
headr to* be' covered with a bonnet after the the 

foreigne^r% while the feet, like those of ilm islanders fe 
geireral^ were?:^^ w A short time afterw^d% 
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several of the natives of our island sailed over to Raiatea, 
arid returned with very flattering accounts of the im- 
proved appearance of those who wore hats and bonnets. 
This induced several of the chief women, who had at 
least one complete English dress, to desire to learn to 
make them, and ultimately to substitute the European 
bonnet for the native taumata. A visit which a number 
of chiefs and their Wives, from Raiatea, paid to Huahine, 
increased their eagerness for this new article of dress — 
which, when once adopted, was never laid aside. 

The desire now became general, and was not confined 
to those who possessed other articles of foreign dress, it 
being extended even to such as had none. Thus, wear- 
ing a hat and bonnet was the first advance they made 
towards a more civilized appearance and dress. Our 
houses were now thronged by individuals anxious to be 
instructed ^ and so soon as Mrs. Barff or Mrs. Ellis had 
taught any of the females, these immediately taught 
the art to others j and those who excelled in the fineness 
of their platting, or in putting it together, were fully 
employed by the chiefs and others, and derived no small 
emolument from their new avocation. DresSTHiaking and 
straw-bohnet making, now very profitable employments 
to a humber of females, were certainly the first regular 
fenmle- oceupalaonS from civilized society introduced 
into the islands. The hats and bonnets were at 
first made With, the inner bark of the lender branehes 
of the! puian, hibisctts HUaceus, or the leaves of a fine 
spedes of rush The fomer wM white 

andf glbssy> While the latter was ot: a yellow coldur, 
and! much inoi-e firm and dumble, on Wlafeh 'm!*<mnt it 
Wsfeypfeferred 'for hatsi' "^e dnlyhafo i WorO'm the 
isMnds- dtWing thei Sttbseqnent yeafo 'Of 'my residence 
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were made with this material 5 and in that climate 
I should never desire any other. The use of hats in- 
creased so rapidly, that all the European thread in the 
islands was soon expended. There were haber- 
dashers’ shops at hand, whence a supply could be pro-^ 
cured; recourse was therefore had to native productions,' 
Some employed the long filaments of the dried plantam^^ 
stalk ; and others split the thin bark of the purau iiito 
fine threads or fibres, and, though not equal in strength s 
to twisted thread, both answered remarkably well. 

Th^ bonnets were in many instances scarcely finished, 
when another difficulty met their possessors. They 
had observe^ that Ihe wives and daughters of the Mis-^ 
sionaries, however plain their dress, wore a riband* and 
strings to their bonnets, and they had often observed? a 
greater profusion of trimmings attached to those wonr " 
by the wives of the captains, or the female passengersi,ii 
in any of the vessels that touched at the islands ; i>they>i 
therefore imagined that in point of improvement itheyq 
might almost as well appear without a bonnet, ^as withii 
oiJie destitute of these appendages. These, however^ iit 
was no easy matter to procure, and they would 
that time, certainly, have been the last article a cap^^ 
tain or tiader would have thought of taking to the i 
South Sea Islands for barter. A few of the chief woipen 
were furnished with an English riband, which 
considered as, valuable as au embroidery of gold %odl((l4 
be in some circles of society. , aij K^q£ 

^ ^he greater, portion of the inhabitants were>} howevdlr, 
upd^r. the necessity of exercising their imgtonity to 
vide; s ^ snhstit^te.) /Those they |urnishedf>Mem^iV^iib^^^ 
a^d S® few ^^ngJish ^harnb 

th(mgl|}^ 9^ a jdaok^co^ or aj>soldier’s^redB 
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j acket^ tnt into strips about twoanches wide, was greatly 
esteemed. Next to this, ribands of native cloth^ dyed 
with showy colours, were employed 5 while others' used 
a string the bark from a brnnch of the purau^ with 
the outer rind scraped off> the inner bark washed and 
bleached, passed round the bonnet, and tied under the 
chin^ ^ : i '■ ■■■' ■■■ ■■ 

Trimmings are not so scarce now as formerly, but 
the supply taken is still inadequate to the requirements ' 
of the people, among whom bonnets aiid hats are n6w 
so common, * that before I left the Leeward Islahds, 
sqarce a man, woman, or child was to be seen 6dt^ 
of doors without one — many of them pdfe^ssing' t^yn^ 
and sometimes three or four. " - ^ ? 

They are made entirely by the females. Who manii*- 
facture not only for themselves, their husbands^ M 
tbeir,)ehildren, but in some of the stations, several lidvd^ 
foiraled themselves into a kind of society, for the pur- 
pose of niaking bonnets^ for the poor and Ihe aged, 
arbi uimble to make for themselves. They have 
creased not only in number,ibut in variety of siiapd 
and material i The^ bonnets are now either se\Wi td^ 
get^ber/ or i Woveii^throughOut^ after the manner of 
hoiMsp ^aud^are tnadd not^ otidy- wth‘ the leases bf tl#' 
nmu^iiiuhd the^^ba^ the p^raby the tob" 

white layers of the inside; of the plantain 
kyiuof itN kgari^^anei^ « strong add ' 

species of fine grass. lu m 

yli/may^ perhaps be Supposed, by thbsei vHhlb'^Sre^^h- 
aequgi^edawfthvthe blr^meMnees/^^t^^ 
theoiitefiicmaries-bat^^liot-dbted'^Jiidicfoh^'^ 
doBfefe 

fiiitOTj*; be MI jf 
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engender pride, occupy the head and the hands about 
trifles, to the neglect of more important matters, indu- 
cing them to devote to the adorning of the person that 
time which might with greater advantage be ^^^Idpriated 
to the cultivation of morals, and the improvement of 
their minds. Tlie Missionaries, however, have not, in 
any degree, introduced the love of finery ; they found it 
there, and cannot be supposed to have produced any 
change for the worse, in the taste of a people, by whom 
a black coat fringed round the edge with red feathers 
was considered a suitable dress even for a high-priest. 
The most showy English dress they ever saw, would 
probably, i||the estimation of every beholder, appear 
comparatively plain, when placed by the side of those 
the natives formerly wore. The splendid appearance of 
the loose and flowing ahu puu, or the richness of the 
tiputa, dyed' in the bright and favourite scarlet and 
yellow colours, together winsome of their head-dresses 
of tropic-bird feathers, aiid garlands of the gayest 
flowers, gave them certainly an imposing appearance. 
The former continued to be worn after their renun- 
ciation of idolatry; and the Missionaries knew no 
reason why they should recommend the discontinuance 
of a dress to which the nation Was accustomed, merely^ 
on account of its gay appearance. 

Convinced it is not in the dress with which the 
person is invested, but in the feelings of the heart 
with which that dress is regarded, that the evil exists-^ 
and that pride does not consist in the wearing of 
apparel superior to that to which an individual may 
have been accustomed, or to that worn by others, 
provided it be suitable to his circumstances, and the 
society with which he associates — they did not <fis- 



approve of the native, dresses. . But cousidering the 
danger to arise from substituting external adorn- 
ment for internal worth, and imagining that distinction 
in dres^||nfers an advantage on its wearer, or entir 
ties him^ that which he would not otherwise assume 
—the Missionaries were led to conclude, that *a Tahi- 
tian, arrayed in a scarlet and yellow tiputa> or in - 
yested in the rich fold of his ahu puu, was perhaps 
as humble in mind as those who appeared desirous 
to divest themselves of every exterior ornament4-r-- 
Their principal aim, however, was to encourage habits 
of industry; and this, from the heat of the climate, 
the spontaneous productions of the soil, am^ther causes, 
could only be done by the introduction of what might 
be called artificial wants, which should operate on the 
native mind with power sufficient to induce labour for 
their supply. Idleness has been the most fruitful source 
of^ many of their vices sufferings ; and when 
have seen the females wiping ysdth their needle, or 
with the straw for their bonnets, &c. we could not 
but deem it an occupation far more conducive to their 
enjoyment, than idleness, or their former unprofitable aud 
often injurious pastimes. It is not to be expected 
pepple unaccustomed tp mental effort should be 
constantly engaged with their books. Thejr did UOt 
*l^laxiinr their atten school/ or> miy cf 

for pifoUc instructfoni* land wei^ nofetei|k 

ohs^ve/ with ^satisfoctiour- t^i^^ 
nil puMc/assembUesi .aa in improvenlieniiijn 

cb^Uhsatiw, ::end .mi focreaseiofdi»iuiitry.-v,..>,^ - 

^regular? and^ 
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ment. Excepting in Tahiti, there is now no island on 
which more than a Single Missionary resides, and con- 
seque£(tly public preaching only "at the station which he 
occupiesi The principal families in most of ^ islands 
have removed to Jhe settlement, to enjoy the benefit of 
feguiar instruction. Others, however, occupy lauds 
which are at some distance; and even those who have 
erected their dwellings near the residence of their 
teacher, having plantations situated in a remote dis- 
trict, are often absent for several days together. Most 
of them, however, repair to the settlement for the Sab- 
bath ; and it is a spectacle that has often gladdened our 
hearts, when^ on the Saturday afternoon, we have seen 
parties from every direction approaching, by land or by 
sea, the bay, at the head of which our settlement was 
formed. 

In a walk through the village, on the afternoon of the 
d^y preceding the Sabbath, looking along the shore, we ^ 
have often beheld the light canoe doubling a distant 
point of land, and, with its native cloth or matting sail, 
wafted towards the station. Others nearer the shore, 
with their sails lowered, have been rowed by the men ; 
while the women and children were sitting in the stern, 
screened from the sun by a temporary awning. Along 
the coast, many were unlading their canoes, or drawing 
, them upon the beach for security. 

The shore presented a scene of activity. The crack- 


4ing,^fire or the light column of smoke might be seen 


rising through the district, and the natives busily engaged 
in cooking the food for the Sabbath. On account of 
their food being dressed for the Sabbath on the Saturday, 
that' day is called mahana moa, food-day. 





As the'ev^^'-l^: 




multitudes were met returnir 
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the inland streams, whither had repaired, to bathe 
after the occupations of the day; t]^^ men bringing home 
their calabashes of watli* for drhiking, or their 
of waterier washing the feet; while the females were 
carrying home bundles of the broad leaves of the hibis- 
cus, which they had gathered, to serve instead of plates 
for Sabbath meals. On entering the dwellings on the 
Saturday evening, eveiy thing would appear remark- 
ably neat, orderly, and clean— their food in baskets— 
their calabashes filled with fresh water — their fruit 
gathered — and leaves plucked and carefully piled up for 
use— their clean garments were also laid out ready for 
the next day. The hours of the eveijSng, instead 
of being a season of greatest care and hurry, are, I 
believe, often seasons of preparation — ^^preludg to hours 
of holy rest.’" 

The sacred day was not only distinguished by a total . 
cessation from labour, trade or barter, amusements, and 
worldly pleasure — but no visits were made, no parties 
of company entertained, no fire lighted, nor food cooked, 
except in cases of illness. This strict observance of the 
Sabbath, especially in regard to the latter points, wherj^- 
by the Tahitian resembled the Jewish more perliaps 
than the Ghristian Sabbath, was not directly inculcated / ' 
by the Missionaries, but resulted from the desire of the 
natives themselves to suspend, during this day, their t 
ordinary avpcations, and also from their imitation of the 
conduct of the Missionaries in this respect. ' / 

We have always been accustomed to have our usual 


beverage prepared in the morning and afternoon; but 
this is the only purpose" which, in ordinary seaspns. 
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attends their efforts, have no alternative, but axe, from 
circumstances, under the necessity of attending to these 
^departments of effort. They must either supply the appa- 
ratus and sustain the heavy expense of carrying on the 
work of civilization, hr leave those on whom they have 
been instrumental in bestowing the light of revelation a 
prey to indolence, or to unprincipled individuals, whose 
influence will he exerted to neutralize the advantage 
Christian instruction may have conferred. 

Christianity and civilization ought never to be sepa- 
rated, and although we rejoice in the temporal advantages 
which follow the former, by the introduction of the 
arts and comforts of society, it is to be regretted that the 
Missionary Societies should be prevented from sending 
the gospel to waiting nations, by the drafts made upon 
their resources for the establishing and maintaining ageur. 
cies for the purpose of attending only to temporal con- 
cerns. Civilization never precedes, hut invariably follows 
Christianity, and until some other means of facilitating 
its progress be supplied, it will not be neglected by those 
who are employed in the propagation of the gospel 
throughout the world. The difficulties already alluded 
to, connected with the Missionary stations, are not the 
only ones that exist. They would operate powerfully, 
supposing the children were all that the parents could 
wish ; supposing they were qualified by talent, disposed 
by deliberate choice, and prepared by Divine grace, 
for the work of a Christian Missionary; but these 
indispensable requisites, it is unnecessary to remark, a 
parent, with all his solicitude and care, cannot always 
secure. God may see fit to withhold those decisive 
evidences of genuine piety, without which the fondest 
parent would tremble at the idea of introducing even his 
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own child into the , sacred office of an evangelist. 
However Missionary pursuits may have been accounted 
the honour, or have proved the happiness, of the parent, ^ 
the child, as he grows up, may not even possess a desire 
to engage in the same : that desft-e the parent cannot 
give ; and without it, it would be both cruel and injurious 
to every party to urge it. 

The alternative is most distressing to contemplate. 
There are at present no situations of comfort to fill, no 
trade or business that can be followed. Productive 
plantations, regular labour, mercantile establishments, 
warehouses, and shops, it is to be expected, will 
ultimately exist and flourish in these islands, but they 
cannot be looked for in the short period of fifteen 
years from the time when the people emerged from the 
grossest ignorance, the most inveterate vices, and the 
most enervating and dissipating idleness. The circum- 
stances of the female branches of the Mission families 
is, perhaps, still more discouraging. 

I have extended these remarks much beyond what I 
intended, when speaking of the South Sea Academy ; and 
although they may be less interesting to the general 
reader than other matters, they will serve to shew what 
are some of the heaviest trials of a Missionary life among 
an uncivilized people ; and may not only awaken the 
sympathies of the friends of Missionaries, but lead to 
such a consideration of the subject, as may result in the 
suggestion or application of a remedy, which, if it shall 
not altogether remove them, shall, at least, alleviate their 
pressure ; which is, perhaps, felt more heavily by the ^ 
present generation, than it will be by their successors. 
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^.HAP. XIX. 


Voyage to Borabora— Appearance of tlic settlement— Description of the 
island-Geological peculiarities of Borabora, Maurua, &c.-New settle- 
ment in Uaiatea-Arrival of the Dauntless-Designation of native Mis- 
sionaries— Voyage to the Sandwich Islands— Marriage of Pomare and 

^iniata Former usages observed in marriage contracts Betrothment 

Ancient manner of celebrating marriage— Resort to the temple— 
Address of the priest — Proceedings of the relatives Prevalence of 
polygamy— Discontinued with the abolition of idolatry— Christian mar- 
riage— Advantageous results— Female occupations— Embarkation for 

England Visit to Fare— Improvement of the settlement— Visit to 

Rurutu and Raivavai-Propagation of Christianity by native con- 
verts Final departure from the South Sea Islands. 


Mr. Orsmond, who removed to Raiatea in the close of 
the year 1818, was accompanied by Mrs Orsmond, who, 
in the communication of useful instruction to her own 
sex, and in every other department of female Missionary 
labour, was indefatigable, until her decease, which tooh 
place very soon after her removal from Huahine. 

In November 1820, nearly two years after this, Mr. 
Orsmond, in compliance witli the urgent request of the 
chiefs and people, removed to the island of Borabora, 
where he established a Christian mission, and continued 
his valuable labours till required by the united voice of 
the Missionaries, in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
to take charge of the South Sea Academy, founded at 
' Eimeo, in 1824. During the year 1821, the inhabitants 
of Borabora erected a substantial place of worship and 
in the month of January 1822, according to a previous 
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engagement with Mr. Prsniond, I visited the island^ for 
the purpose of preaching at the opening of the new 
Chapel. Indisposition detained Mr. Bennet at Huahine,* 
but the late Rev. D. Tycrman, his colleague,' kindly 
accompanied me. * 

On reaching the settlement, to which the people had 
given the appellation of Beulah, we were gratified no less 
with the warm reception we experienced, than with tlie 
evident improvement among the inhabitants. The school 
was regularly attended, and many were well informed 
in the great truths of revelation ; the observance of tlie 
sabbath was strictly regarded ; four or five neat plastered 
houses were finished, others were in progress. Three 
causeways, upwards of six feet wide, and elevated two or 
three feet above the water, extended about three hundred 
and sixty feet into the sea, and united at the extremity. 
The chapel, which was one of the best that had been 
erected in the islands, was part of a large building one 
hundred and sixty feet by forty-eight, comprising a place 
of worship, school, and court-house. 

- Contrary winds detained us some days in the plea- 
sant settlement at the head of Vaitape bay, on the 
west side of the island, which is situated in 16° 32' S. 
Cat. and nearly 152° W. Long. Borabora, as well as 
the other islands of the group, is surrounded by a reef 
rising to the water’s edge, at unequal distances from the 
shore. On this reef there are three low coral islands 
covered with trees and verdure, equal to that which 
adorns those around Raiatea and Tahaa. There are 
also four other islands separated from the main land,, 
which is about sixteen miles in circumference. These 
islands^ like Papeorea inHuahine, are not of coral forma- 
tion, but reacniWe in structure the promontories on the 
H. 4 b 
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adjacent shore. Tobua, the principal, forming the south 
or west side of Vaitape bay, is not less than three or four 
(hundred feet above the sea. 

In the geology of Borahora, the only peculiarity is the 
existence of a specieS of feldspar and quartz, but the 
appearance and shape of the island is singular and 
imposing. The high land in the interior is not broken 
into a number of small mountain ridges, but, uniting in 
one stupendous mass, rears its magnificent form, which 
resembles a double-peaked mountain, to an elevation 
perhaps little below 3000 feet above the water. The 
lower hills and small islands are not seen at a distance, 
so that when viewed from the sea or the other islands, 
especially Huahine, (from the north and western parts of 
which it is generally visible,) it appears like one solitary 
and gigantic obelisk or pyramid rising from the ocean 
and reaching to the clouds. 

The settlement at the head of Vaitape bay commands 
a view of every diversity in scenery . The lofty interior 
mountain clothed with verdure, and the deep glens that 
indent its sides, stand in pleasing contrast with the hilly 
or coralline islands that appear in the west, while the 
uniformity and nakedness of the distant horizon is 
broken by the appearance of the conical or circular sumc 
mits oCthe mountains of Maupiti or Maurua, upwards of 
thirty miles distant. This island was frequently visible 
from Borabora, during our visit at this time. 

Maupiti is but circumscribed in extent, and its moun- 
tains are less broken and romantic than those of others 
in the group ; it has, however, some peculiarities. It is 
the only place in the Georgian or Society Islairds in 
which primitive formations are found to any extent. 
Besides the cellular volcanic rock and the several kinds of 
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basalt, common to all .the islands, a species of granite is 
found here in considerable abundance, which presents an 
anomaly as striking in the geology of these islands, ag 
that furnished by the existence of carbonate of lime in 
the island of Rurutu, where gaAets are also obtained. 
Hornblende and feldspar are found in Huahine, as well 
as in some of the other islands. Ancient lava, containing 
olivine, augite, and zeolite, are also met with, together 
with pumice and cellular lava, some kinds of which, 
found in Sir Charles Sanders’ Island, are of a dark blue 
colour, and so light as to float on the water, though 
apparently containing a portion of iron. A large speci- 
men of the latter kind, which I have from this island, 
is more porous than any I ever met with among the 
volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands, and is so completely 
honeycomb in its structure, that it is difficult to account 
for its formation. 

After remaining some time at Borabora, we took leave 
of our friends, and sailed for Hualiine. 

On our way we touched at Raiatea, and were gratified 
with the prosperous appearance of the station. It was 
then at Vaoaara, but since that period Mr. Williams, the 
only remaining Missionary, has removed to XJtwnmro^ 
a fine extensive district near the northern extremity of 
the island, and adjacent to the opening in the reef called 
the Avapitij or double entrance. This station was com- 
menced in 1823 \ and, in consequence of the extent of 
land by which it is surrounded, and the proximity of the 
harbour, has been found much more convenient than 
that formerly occupied. The improvement has beeg 
rapid, and the transformation so astonishing, that in a 
short period, three hundred enclosures for the culture 
of sugar, coffee, and tobacco, with other kinds of produce, 
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. |t^:(^mpleted ; a substantial plaqe of worship, schools) 
hiil|lf€3jpuse for the Missionaries, had been finished, and the 
lil^j'plastered dwellings of the natives extended for two 
-^es along the beach. The scenery of this district of 
*t|^' island is much lesS picturesque than in many other 
yet it is impossible to behold the neat and exten- 
; ,4W!%^ttlement, with its gardens, quays, school8, capa- 
‘‘chapel, and cottages, stretching along the shore, 
V^icU 'buta few years before was covered with brush - 
ti^ifedd*and trees, without astonishment and delight. The 
d^ippanying plate, from a drawing taken on the spot, 
|»i^'^gh it exhibits the general outline of the station, 
;Mii &nvey but a faint representation of the interesting 
;featfutes of the Missionary’s settlement, or the surroundr 
ing'Country. 

Xfn the twentieth of January, shortly after our return 

mm Borabora, his Majesty’s ship Dauntless, com- 
manded by Capt. G. C. Gambler, touched at Huahine. 
We tvere happy to introduce the commander of the 
Datmtless, Capt. R. Elliot, and the officers of the vessel, 
; ^ the governor and chiefs of the island, and to welcome 
%he^ to our humble dwellings, as well as to experience 
’ tli^-s. hospitality on board. The recollection of the 
police' and kind attentions of Captain Gambler, Captain 

EHidi, and other gentlemen of the ship, is still grateful 
'^to l^e Missionaries and the inhabitants of Huahine. 

' i -• a week or two after the departure of the Dauntless, 
i'^hbvbdlonial government cutter Mermaid arrived in Fare 
on her way to the Sandwich Islands, with a 
li Is^il^t^iCbooner, the Prince Regent, as a present from the 
government to the king of those islands. The 
' intimated bis intention of touching at the 

f M^ijcsas on his return from Hawaii, and politely 
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offered a passage to any of us who might be desirous of 
visiting these islands. We had long been anxious to in- 
troduce Christianity among the inhabitants of the former^ 
and as the present appeared a favourable opportunity, we 
communicated the same to the deputation. It appeared 
to them desirable to visit these places, and the captain’s 
offer was accepted. Our views were then made known to the 
members of the church, and we proposed to them to send 
some of their own number, to introduee the gospel to the 
Marquesians. They approved of the proposal, and a public 
meeting was held soon afterwards. The duty oi desira- 
bleness of communicating Christian instruction to the 
heathens around, had been discussed before, both in 
public and private, and some had expressed their desires 
to engage in this work j two pious and intelligent men, 
with their wives, now offered to go, and, after being 
approved, they were appointed by the church to this im- 
portant enterprise. 

The arrangements for the voyage being completed, we 
assembled at the chapel about ten o’clock on the fore- 
noon of the 24th of February; the native Christians 
were animated by kind and appropriate addresses 
from the church, and were affectionately encouraged by 
•Mr. Barff and Mr. Orsmond, the latter behig on a visit 
with us. The native Missionaries then took leave of 
their fellow Christians in a most solemn and impressive 
manner; and, as it had been arranged by Mr. Barff and 
myself that I should accompany them, to aid in the com- 
mencement of their labours, I addressed the people, and, 
recommending Mrs. EUis and our dear children to their 
kind attentions under God, I took leave of them. e 

meeting was peculiarly ^Wressive and affecting; and 
after mutually committi% each other, under deep mtett- 
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sity of feeling, to the guidance and the keeping of the 
God of all our mercies, the whole congregation walked, 
from the chapel to the sea- shore, where we exchanged 
our last salutations ; the deputation, the two native Mis- 
sionaries and their win^s, five other natives and myself, 
now embarked, and the iVIermaid stood out to sea. 

The weather was on the whole pleasant, and we reached 
the Sandwich Islands in about a month after our depar- 
ture from Huahine. 

While supping at our table, on the night previous, to 
our embarkation, the captain had, in answer to Mrs. 
Ellis’s inquiries, assured her that he expected to return 
in three months ; but seven months passed without any 
appearance of our vessel. Iii the mean time, a pirati- 
cal ship touched at Huahine ; some of the pirates ab- 
sconded, and remained on shore. It was found that 
they knew something of our - vessels ; but as they i-efused 
to say what they knew, surmises arose, and reports 
were circulated that they had met us at sea, and either 
sunk our vessel or murdered the passengers. Such was 
the influence of this report when first circulated, that it 
was necessary to protect the desei’ters from the indigna- 
tion of the populace. The whole of their statements 
was invested with a degree of mystery, which, together 
with the very protracted period of our absence, aug- 
mented the distress of Mrs. Ellis and our friends in 
Huahine. From this painful state of anxious uncer- 
tainty, they were however relieved by the appearance of 
the Mermaid off Fare harbour early in the month of 
October, and by our landing in health and safety in the 
eVening of the same day. The pirates had fallen in with 
the schooner, which had been separated from us during 
the early part of the voyage j they by this means 
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the earlier periods of the Mission was often the case, no 
fire was lighted on the Sabbath; their food was invariably 
dressed on the preceding day, and the warmth of the . 
climate prevented their requiring fire for any other pur- 
pose. In this proceeding they were influenced by a 
desire that their domestics, and every member of their 
families, might have an opportunity of attending public 
worship. 

The example, thus furnished by their teachers, has led 
to the Strict and general observance of the Sabbath by 
the nation at large. Their private devotions are on this, 
as well as other mornings, usually concluded by sunrise, 
and shortly afterwards, the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants assemble for their Sabbath morning prayer-meeting. 
Besides a service in English, the Missionaries preach 
twice in the native language, and visit the Sabbath 
schools; these services are as many as they are able to 
undertake: the service at the morning prayer-meeting 
is therefore performed by the natives. We have, how- 
ever, sometimes attended, and always with satisfaction. 

It is impossible to conceive of the emotions of delight 
pi^oduced by witnessing six or eight hundred natives 
assembling at this hour in the respective chapels; and, 
on entering, to see a native, one who was perhaps 
formerly a warrior or Areoi, or even an idolatrous priest, 
stand up, and read a psalm or hymn, which the con- 
gregation rise, and sirfg. A portion of the scriptures, 
in the native language, is then read; and the thanks^ 
givings and petitions of the assembly are offered to 
Almighty God, with a degree of fervour, propriety, 
appropriate use of scripture language, and chasten^- 
devotio^ feeling, that is truly astonishing, when it is 
consideii^lthat but a few years befbri^ they weil'i^ 
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heard of our desth^tioii, &c. and this partial in- 
formation accounted for the vagueness of their reports. 
In the close of the same month, the invitation I had 
received from the chiefs in the Sandwich Islands, and the 
American Missionaries, to remov# thither, was submitted 
to the consideration of the Missionaries in the Leeward 
Islands, and they, with the deputation, were unanimous 
in opinion, that we ought to proceed to that important 
station by the earliest opportunity. 

The Active, a small schooner, commanded by Captain 
Charlton, arriving at Huahine soon after, was engaged 
to convey us to the Sandwich Islands. While we were 
preparing for our departure, viz. in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1822, a marriage took place between Pomare, the 
young chief of Tahaa, and Aimata, the only daughter of 
the late king of Tahiti. The parties met at Huahine, 
vv^hieh was midway between the residence of the families 
to \vhich they respectively belonged. Young Pomare 
had received his name, as a mark of special favour from 
the king of Tahiti. 

More than a week before his intended bride arrived 
from Tahiti, Pomare sailed from Tahaa, and landed at 
Fare, where he was entertained with the attention and 
respect suited to his rank and prospects, by the chiefs of 
Huahine. It was not, however, at that time supposed 
that his consort would become the queen of Tahiti, as 
her brother, with whom her father had left the govern- 
ment, was then living. 

In the month of December, Aimata, accompanied by 

her mother and aunt, arrived at Huahine, on board the 
Queen Charlotte, a brig belonging to the king. The 
afternoon of the day on which the vessel anchored was 
fixed on for her landing, and introduction to her future 
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rant and barbarous idolaters. A second hymn is sung, 
another portion of scripture read, and prayer offered by 
another individual — ^when the service closes, and the 
assembly retires. 

Soon after eight o’clock the children repair to the Sab- 
bath-schools, those for the boye and girls being distinct. 
About four hundred usually attend in Fare : they are 
divided into clashes, under native teachers. About a 
quarter before nine, the congregation begins to assemble, 
and at nine the morning service commences. 1 have 
often heard with pleasure, as I have passed the Sabbath- 
schools rather earlier perhaps than usual, the praises of 
the Saviour sung by between 4hree and four hundred 
juvenile voices, who were thus concluding their morning 
exercise. The children are then conducted to the 
chapel, each class led by its respective teacher, the girls 
walking first, two abreast and hand-in-hand, clothed 
very generally in European dresses^ wearing bonnets 
made with a fine species of grass, or the bark of a 
tree) each carrying in her hand a neat little basket, 
made with similar materials, and containing a catechism, 
hymn-book, and testament : the little boys following in 
the same order; more frequently, however, arrayed in 
the native costume, having a little finely-platted white 
mat, fringed at the edges, wound round their loins;| . 
another of the same kind, or a light scarf, dyed wiili 
glowing native colours, passed across their chest, and 
thrown loosely over their shoulders; their feet nakedy 
and their hair often <mt shorty but sometimes 
ringlets over their open countenances ; while their hefuls 
were covered vwth a neat little grass or straw hat, 
..l^t^ir^mothers - v 

. Bcfere the service bc^^ they 
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husband. We walked down to thee settlement^ to witness 
the meeting of the youthful pair. A small open house, 
Velonging to the governor, was the place appointed for 
their first interview. When we reached the spot, we 
beheld the young chieftain, who, for his age, was re- 
markably stout, dressed in full, native costume, with a 
large purau, and a flowing tiputa; he wore, also, an 
English beaver hat. He was seated at one end of the 
building on an iri, or native seat, waiting with gravity 
of appearance the arrival of Aimata. 

About a quarter of an hour after we bad reached the 
place, two or three boats from the vessel rowed towards 
the shore. Several of the attendants of the young prin- 
cess arrived in the first; and the queen and her sister, 
with the youthful Aimata, landed from the second. The 
visitors were met on the beach by the governor of th^ 
island, and a number of chief women, who conducted 
Aimata to the . house where Pomare and Ins friends were 
waiting. They entered, and, after greeting the friends 
present, took their seats near where the young chief was 
sitting. 

Pomare continued motionless, neither rising to wel- 
come his guests, nor uncovering his head. Aimata sat 
close by her mother’s side, occasionally glancing at the 
individual who was to be her husband, and who sat lilfe 
a statue before her. 

This was the first time either Pomare or Aimata had 
seen each other, and the interview was certainly a sin-r 
gular one; for, after sitting together for about twenty 
minutes, the queen and her companions rose, and re- 
paired to the house provided for their accommodation, 
and Pomare and his friends returned to .their encamp? 
ment. During the whole of the time they had been in 
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seats applpopriated for them in the chapel; and where 
tU^i|6 have been galleries, these have been oocuplM by 
thip scholars. Frequently we have been approaching the 
place of worship at the same time that the schools have 
entered it, and it has often afforded the sweetest satisfac- 
tiou to behold a father or a mother, with an ipfant in 
the arms, Btanding imder the shade of a tree that grew 
by the side of the road near the chapel, to see in the 
line of scholars, a son or daughter pass by. When the 
object of affection has approached, a smile of pleasure 
has indicated the satisfaction of the child at the nptke 
taken by the parent, and that smile has been recipro- 
cated by the parent, who, in sUent gladness, followed 
to the house of God. « 

The morning service commences with singing, dWng 
which the congregations stand ; a portion of scripture is 
then read, and prayer offered, the congregation kneeling 
or standing. This is followed by singing a second 
time; a sermon is then preached, after which a short 
hymn is sung, prayer presented, and the benediction 
given; with which the service- closes, between Indf- 
palt ten and eleven o’clock. : v 

^though the religious exercises are now rather longer 
than they were when the people first began to attend, 
th^y seldom exceed an hour and a half on the Sabbath, ' 
and. litUe more than an hour at other times. It has 
afprAys appeared preferable, even to multiply the sravices,'^ 
Should that be necessary, than weary the attenlioh ofi 
;^pfe by unduly protracting them, li^en iflxe 
ct^gregation has dis|>ersed, the chddren are'; conducted .:- 
tbli^ sAcm^ in the same order ia- which they ca^i 
chapel> and are there dismiss^ hy one of tiieM:' 
teadWs. 
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eacli other's companyg, they had not exchanged a single 
word. 

Shortly after this meeting, they were publicly marriedf 
and afterwards removed to the ishuid of Tahiti, which 
has ever since been their principal residence. Pomare 
was about sixteen years of age, and his consort but little, 
if any, younger. Since the death of her brother, which 
took place in 1827^ she has been considered queen of 
Tahiti, Eimeo, &c., though the regency, appointed to 
govern the islands during the minority of the late king, 
still manages the political affairs, acting, however, in the 
name of Aimata, instead of that of her brother. 

Pomare was very young when the inhabitants of his 
native island embraced Christianity ; the first time we 
saw him was in 1819, when he appeared nine or ten 
years of age. His establishment, however, was at that 
time nearly as large as it has been since. He possessed 
a number of houses in different parts of Raiatea and 
Tahaa, and was surrounded by a numerous train of 
attendants; one or two chiefs of rank and influence, 
acting as his guardians, usually accompanied his 
movements. During the early parts of his life, he was 
frequently carried about on men's shoulders, accoi'ding 
to the ancient custom of the kings of the Society Islands. 
When the king of Tahiti embraced Christianity, this, 
with other practices connected with idolatry, was laid 
aside in the Windward Isles. It was occasionally adopted 
by the young chief of Tahaa, more, perhaps, to gratify 
the pride of some of his attendants, than to afford any 
satisfaction to his own mind. By |dni it has noMt 
been discontinued for a number of years, and young 
Pomare is pr^ably the last Tahitian chieftain that will 
ever ride In state on the necks of his people. 

4 c 


II. 
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In the afternoon they assemble in the schools^ and read 
* the scriptures, repeat hymns, or portions of the j^te- 
chism, and are questioned as to their rlcoUection of 
the sermon of the fdrenoon. We have sometimes teen 
surprised at the readiness with which the ctiildren have 
recited the text, divisions, and leading" thoughts in a 
discourse, without having written it down at the time 
they heard it. O^n it has been most cheering to see 
them thus employed ; exhibiting all the native simpli- 
city of childhood, mingled with the indications of no 
careless exercise of the youthful mind on the important 
matters of religion. It is always delightful to watch 
the commencement and progress of mental ijpaprove- 
men|, and the early efforts of intellect; but it was pecu- 
liarlj^^o here. Jn the Sabbath-schools of the South 
Sea Islands, the mechanical parts of instruction (namely, 
learning to read and spell, &c.) are not attended to ; the 
time is wholly occupied in the religious improvement 
of the pupils, and is generally of a catechetical kind. - 
Many of the parents attend as spectators at the 
Sabbathrschools, and it is not easy to conceive the 
sacred delight they experienced in beholding the iin- 
proy^eht of their children, and attending at an exer- 
cise often advantageous to their own minds. The 


^eater part of the people, however, spend the middle of 
the day in their own dwellings. Formerly thfy 
accustomed to sleep, but we teUeve this jum 
Imany<di8ccmtinued^i'''v y..... '}■ 

service m the evexdng commences, 
of the stations, about a bepte four, md k 

pfimed maiu^ = aa that m ^ 

for r^kdu^ 

'at' -^liquste- ;■ iU"^ 
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Aimata, the only surviving chiki^.of the king of Tahiti, 
although about the same age, appeared in perfect contrast 
to her husband. Her form was neither athletic nor cor- 
pulent, her countenance open and lively, her jet-blacR 
eye sparkling and intelligent, her manners and address 
engaging, her disposition volatile, and her conversation 
cheerful. In these respects she was the very opposite to 
Pomare, who was taciturn and reserved. 

She gave early indications of superior intellectual 
endowments ; and, had her mental faculties been pro- 
perly cultivated, she would probably have excelled most 
of her own sex in the society in which she was destined 
to exert the highest influence. The restraint and appli- 
cation, however, which this required, were ill suited to 
her lively disposition, and uncontrolled habits of life. 
She has, nevertheless, been a frequent, and, while she 
continued, a promising pupil of the Missionaries, having, 
in a short time, made a pleasing progress in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. She has for some time made a pro- 
fession of Christianity, and her conduct has generally 
been in accordance with the same. To the Missionaries 
she has invariably proved friendly; and, since she has 
been the queen of Tahiti, has patronized and encour^ed 
their efforts. 

Pomare and Aimata had been by their respective fami- 
lies betrothed to each other for some time prior to their 
meeting in Huahine. Considerable preparations haxl 
been made for the celebration of the marriage, and as the 
parties were nearly related to the reigning families in the 
[Windward and Leeward Islands, arrangements were 
made for entertainments corresponding with the rank 
and dignity of Pomare and his bride. 

About noon on the day appointed, the young chifftaiii 
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usi^flUy resid a sermoii in the English language in our 
oivn families. ■ . ' . . . . * 

The attendance of the people is regular^ and 
^ dttenticm seldom diverted. At fillt we perceived a g^^ 

^ inclination to drowsiness^ especially during the after* 
noon : at this we were not surprised, when we recollected 
that this was the manner in which they were accustomed 
to spend several hours every day, ^d that^ 
also unaccustomed to fixedness of atmntioh, or exereii^' 
of thought on a particular subject, for any lenj^h 
time. This habit, however, has, we have reasOi^^ tb 
believe, very greatly diminished in all the J8landi^('im|t 
mpre particularly where congregations are accustomed 
. regularly to assemble. Sf iilL ' ' 

The scrupulous attention to the outward :^f|Bpice 
of the Sabbath, may perhaps in some degree !be thb^- 
result of the impression left on the minds of ; the 
people by the distinguishing features of their form^ 
system, in . which all the efficacy of their services^ 
sisted in the rigid exactness with which sacred ^days 
were kept, and religious ceremonies performed, without 
the^ least regard to the motives and dispo8ii£^a;:of the 
devotees. To have kindled a fircu or to 
the obserrance of any rite enjoined, or restrictiMtupf. ' 
posed, during their faiu, er sacred seasons, wcndd hare 
been suffident, ndb only to have neutralized all|^^^; 
Mrsdiages escpected from the most costly offeriiu^ dr 


^ri^dus services, but would have mcposed the o&iiders^ : 
:'^i^j ,the anger of the god, and perhaps to W ita 
'.'C^^quence. ’ 4? 

■ ^ the mfluence of a t^steiu so inflexU;^ 

h^Vp^ pourd^y m 

; -Ihi^ i^fi^^li^tehUon, at least .tp:';the|,qatviUr^^^i^ 
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with his guardian and ^friends reached the chapel, where 
we were waiting to receive them. Aimata, attended by 
her mother-in-law, the queen of Tahiti, her sister, and« 
the wife of Mahine, chief of Huahine, arrived shortly 
after. The royal party were atteifded by the dependants 
of Hautia, the governor of the island. In honour of the 
distinguished guest, these dependants or guards were not 
only arrayed in their best apparel, which was certainly 
any thing rather than uniform, but they also marched 
under arms. Many of the raatiras of Huahine attended, 
out of respect to the reigning family. 

When the ceremony commenced, Mr. Barif and myself 
took our station near the communion table in front of 
the pulpit ; Pomare and his friends standing on our 
right, and Aimata with her relatives on the left. Tlie 
raatiras formed a semicircle three or four deep imme- 
diately behind the bride and bridegroom, while the body 
of the chapel was filled with spectators. Most of the 
chiefs appeared in European dresses, some of which 
being large loose gowns of highly glazed chintz of a 
brilliant red and yellow colour, intermixed with dresses 
of black and blue broad cloth, presented a novel spec- 
tacle. 

The principal part of Pomare’s dress was manufac- 
tured in the islands, and worn after the ancient fashion. 
Aimata wore a white English gown, a light pink scarf, 
and a finely platted hibiscus bonnet trimmed with white 
ribands. The queen, Pomare-vahine, and all the females 
of the royal party, appeared in white dresses of foreign 
manufacture. The raatiras wore the native costume^ 
peculiar to their rank and station, while the dress of the 
multitude behind them presented almost every variety of 

European and native clothing. ^ 
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. 0f sacred^ 4ay^ now 

,aneioii||| them. With others, there is reason to believe 
it^ arises from the influence of example, and the respect- 
V^abi&^ty it was at thisli^e "supposed to im^^ to indivi- 
dual character. But with many it originates ip far 
: higher motives, and is the result of Christian principle in 
regardio Wh^t they consider a duty. 

. ^ of Usances, strikingly illustrative of this 

be ai^c 




Sliced j I will, however, only refer to 


one*: 'A man came to the Monday evening meeting on 
on^i^becasion, and said his mind was troubled,'^as he 
wrong. He was asked in what 
respeet j when he answered, that, on the preceding day, 
the Sabbath, when returning from public 
w:o]Hk;|^ observed that the tide, having risen higher 
thah ppiiyiy^^^ to sea a large pair of double 

iCaiioes, which he had left on the beach. At first he 
bought of taking a smaller canoe, fetching back the 
krg^ ones, and fixing them in a place of security ; 
but While v%e was deliberating, it occurred to his re^ 
collection^ that it was the Sabbath,^. and that the scrips, 
pyfj^ntcd any work. He therefore allowed ":jdie ; 
towards the reef, until they were broken 
oh 'tt^^dks. But, he addt|d> though he did not work 
pni the Sabbath, his mind wa^^roubled on account of the 
l^' he had sustained, and that he thought was i^ong* 
He WM immediately told that he would have done : 
had he fetched the to-ithe shore bn: theS^lmihl 




it was consid 


that 


had cost him neariy%vi||ve month^^ 




before ^thby were lost he was 
many an JBhgUsh merchant is , 
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The rich and showy colours exhibited in the apparel 
of the chiefs, the uniform white raiment of the queen- and 
, her companions, in striking contrast with their olive- 
coloured complexions and dark glossy curling hair, pre- 
sented an unusual appfearance. The picturesque dress of 
the raatiras, who wore the purau or beautifully fine White 
matting tiputa, bordered round the neck and the edges 
with a most elegant fringe, and bore in the right hand a 
highly polished staff, or kind of halbert, of black iron- 
wood, together with the diversified appearance of the 
spectators, greatly increased the novel and imposing 
effect of the whole. 

During the ceremony, I observed a tear moistening 
the eye of the youthful bride. Agitation of feeling, per- 
haps, produced it, as I have every reason to believe no 
cloud of anticipated evil overshadowed her prospects; and 
she is reported to have said, that had she not been be- 
trothed, but free to choose her future partner, she should 
have selected the individual her friends had chosen for 
her. 

When the service was over, the registry made, and 
the necessary signatures afiSxed, the parties returned, 

. to partake of the entertainment provided. We were 
invited to join them, but declined the honour ; yet 
walked down to see the preparation, and, among other 
articles of dessert, noticed two barrels full of pine- 
apples. As soon as the ceremony was concluded, the 
governor’s guards, who were drawn up on the outside of 
the chapel, fired several volleys of musketry, and a British, 
vessel lying in the harbour, saluted them with twenty- 
one guns. 

Betrothment, as in the instance of Pomare and Aimata, 
was the frequent method by which marriagcrcontracts 
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a remarkable instance of conscientious regard for the 
Sabbath-day. 1 

Since the abolition of idolatry^ no part of the conduct 
of the Soutlj^Sea Islanders has impressed the minds of n 
foreign visitants more forcibly than their attention to the 
observance of the Sabbath. I never saw any, even the 
most irreligious, or those unfriendly to Missions, who 
were not constrained to confess that it surpassed all they 
had heard or imagined could have beeiFoxhibited ; while ' 
others, more favourably disposed, have publicly declared 
its effect on their own minds. 

When Mr. Crook arrived in 1816, the ship reaching 
Tahiti on the Sabbath, no canoe put off, no native was 
seen on the beach, no smoke in any part of the di s^t -*- 
and they began to apprehend either that the ponRon 
had been swept off by some contagious disease, that 
they had all gone to battle. At length their fears were 
removed by one of the party, who had been there before, 
observing, that it was the Sabbath, and that on that day 
the natives did not launch their canoes, or light their 
fires, &c. In 1821, Captain Grimes was surprised at 
the regularity and good order observed; the children 
of the Sabbath-school were ushered in by their teachers 
in their different classes, with as much uniformity as we 
see in public schools in London.’’ Several masters of 
South Sea whalers, captains and officers in his majes^’s 
navy, have home the most decided testimony to these 
facts; A naval officer, who was at Tahiti in 1822, stated, 
that he visited the islands under a considerable degree 
of prejudice agaipst the Missionaries, and suspicion 
respecting the reported change among the people, — ^but 
that his visit had entirely removed both. It was Friday 
when the vessel arrived; the natives thronged the ship 
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wefC; made among the chiefs, or higher ranks in society . 
The parties themselves were not often sufficiently ud- 
vailced in years to form any judgment of their own, ye^ 
on? arriving at maturity, they rarely objected to the 
engagjeinents their, friends had previously made. 

■ The period of courtship was seldom protracted among 
any class of the people ; yet all the incident and romantic 
adventure that was to he expected in a community in 
which a high degree of sentimentality prevailed, was 
occasionally exhibited, and the disappointed, perhaps, 
led to the commission of suicide, under the influence of 
revenge and despair. Unaccustomed to disguise either 
their motives or their wishes, they generally spoke and 
acted without hesitation ; hence, whatever barriers might 
oppose the union of the parties, whether it was the 
reluctance of either of the individuals, or of their respec- 
tive families, the means used for their removal were 
adopted with much less ceremony than is usually 
observed in more civilized society. Several instances of 
this kind occurred during our i-esidence in Huahine : 
one regarded a chief of Eimeo, attached to Taaroarii 
the king’s son. His figure was tall and gigantic, his 
countenance and manners not uupleasing, and his dispo- 
sition mild and humane. He was upwards of twenty 
years of age. Some time after our arrival in Huahine, 
he became attached to the niece of the principal raatira 
in the island, and tendered proposals of marriage. Her 
family admitted his visits, and favoured his design, but 
the object of his choice declined every proposal he made. 
No means to gain her consent were* left untried, but 
all proved unavailing. He discontinued his ordnmry 
occupations^ left the establishment of the young chief 
wIk). had selected him for his friend, and repaired to the 
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with fowls, fruit, vegetables, &c. for sale, manifesting 
considerable earnestness and address in the disposal of 
their goods. The same was continued through the second 
^day ; but on the third, to the great astonishment of all on 
board, no individual came near the ship, assigning, after- 
wards, as a reason, that it was the Sabbath. On the day 
following, however, the trade was as brisk as it had been 
on that of their|j|||prival. Captain Gambier, who visited 
them in the same year, in the extracts from his journal, 
which have been published, states, in reference to the 
manner of attending the duties of the Sabbath among 
the young, that, " The silence — ^the order preserved — ^the 
devotion and attention paid to the subject, surprised and 
pl^|||i[l me beyond measure."^ Children,^" he adds, 
^^a^lpeen bringing their aged parents to the church, 
that they may partake of the pleasure they derive from 
the explanation of the Bible.^^ The general attention to 
the public worship of God, and the exemplary Christian 
deportment of many of the people, have proved not only 
delightful, but beneficial to their visitors ; and we have 
the high and grateful satisfaction of knowing, that 
occasional and transient visits to the Christian islands 
of the Pacific, have been the means of advantage to 
the visitors ; and there are probably many instances of 
good, which the revelations of the last day alone will 
disclose. 

It is a privilege to idsit a country, an# a happiness to 
live in a community, where the Sabbaths are thus spient, 
and prove to multitudes— 

■ v’ 

** Foretastes of heaven on earth^pledses of Joy 
. Snipassing toco’s flights and fiction's sto 
. preludes of a feast that cannot cloy, 

And t]i^rig& Ottt-b«miis of imtno^ 
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habitation of the individual whose favour he was so 
anxious to obtain. Here he appeai-ed the subject of 
(Jeepest melancholy, and, leaving the other members of 
the family to follow their regular pursuits, from morning 
to night, day after day he attended his mistress, perform- 
ing, with apparent satisfaction, offices of humiliating 
servitude, and constantly following in her train whenever 
she appeared abroad. 

His friends interested themselves in his behalf, and 
the disappointment, of which he was the subject, became 
for a time the topic of general conversation in the settle- 
ment. At length she was induced to accept his offer ; 
they were publicly married, and lived very comfortably 
together. Their happiness, however, was but of short 
duration, for his wife, for whom he appeared to cherjsh 
the most ardent affection, died a very few months after- 
wards. 

Another instance of a rather different kind, subse- 
quently occurred. A party of five or six persons arrived 
in a canoe from Tahiti, on a visit to their friends in the 
Leeward Islands. Though Borahora was their destina- 
tion, they remained several weeks at Huahine, the guests 
of Taraimano. During this period, a young woman, one 
of the belles of the island, belonging to the household of 
their hostess, became exceedingly fond of the society of 
one of the young men, and it was soon intimated to him 
that she wished to become his companion for life. The 
intimation, however, was disregarded by the young man, 
who expressed his intention to prosecute his voyage. 
The young woman became unhappy, and made no 
secret of the cause of her distress. She was assiduous 
in redoubling her efforts to please the individual whose 
affection she was desirous to obtain. At this periad I 
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: ^ observance of the Sabbath-day appears 

l Englishman in humiliating contrast with its profa- 
nation in many favoured sections of his own country. The 
contrast is ^11 more striking when compared with the** 
manner in which it is perverted into a season of activity, 
business, and unwonted gaiety in the pursuit of pleasure, 
in Catholic coimtries — ^but it never appears so surprising 
as when viewed in comparison withi|||p actual state of 
the people themselves only a few years ago. No Sab- 
bath had then ever dawned, no happy multitudes met 
for praise and prayer, no lovely throngs of children 
gathered in the Sabbath-schools, no inspired page or 
Christian preacher directed their attention to the Lord 
of the Sabbath j but when the devotees met for i^lic 
worship, it was under the gloom of dark overshaflRng 
trees, amid the recesses of some rude temple, before 
some rustic altar, or in the presence of some deity of 
frightful form and fearful attributes, the offspring of 
their own imagination. 
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never saw him either jn the house of his friend, or walk- 
ing abroad, without the young woman by his side. 

Finding the object of her attachment, who was pro-« 
bably about eighteen years of age, unmoved by her atten- 
tions, she not only became exceedingly unhappy, but 
declared, that if she continued to receive the same in- 
difference and neglect, she would either strangle or drown 
herself. Her friends endeavoured to dissuade her from 
her purpose; but, as she expressed her determination 
to be unaltered, they used their endeavours with the 
stranger, who afterwards returned the attentions he had 
received, and the parties were married at Huahinc. 
His companions pursued their voyage to Borabora, 
and afterwards returned to Tahiti, while the new-mar- 
ried couple continued to reside with Taraimano. I heir 
happiness was of short duration; not that death dissolved 
their union, but that attachment, which had been so 
ardent in the bosom of the young woman before marriage, 
was superseded by a dislike as powerful ; and although I' 
never heard the slightest charge of unkindness preferred 
against the husband, his wife not only treated him with 
insult, but finally left him. Instances of such unliappy 
marriages, though not unusual formerly, are now of raie 
occurrence. 

It is only among the middle and lower ranks of society, 
that the contract is made by the parties themselves. I 
am not aware that the husband received any dowry 
with his wife, unless the rank of her family was 
inferior to that of his own. The suitor often made pre- 
sents to the parents of the individual whom he wished to 
marry, in order to gain their consent. 

Atiidrig the higher ranks, the individuals themselves 
were usually passive, and the arrangements were made 
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CHAP. VI. 

Public assemblies during the week — Questional and conversational meet* 
ing-r-Topics discussed — The seat of the thoughts and afiections — Duty 
of prayer— Scriptur||||||^graphy and history — The first parents of man* 
kind — ^Paradise — Oiigmof moral evil — Satanic influence — ^A future state 
— Condition of those who had died idolaters — ^The Sabbath — Inquiries 
respecting England— The doctrine of the resurrection — Visits to Macva 
— ^Description of the aoa — Legend connected with its origin — Considered 
sacred — Cloth made with its bark — ^Manufacture of native cloth — Vari- 
ety of kinds— Methods of dyeing— Native matting— Different articles 
of household furniture. 

The rMigious services of a general kind^ among the 
natives^ during the week, are not numerous. There 
is one lecture, which is on Wednesday evenings — 
Numbers assemble at this time, and the exercise we 
have reason to believe is useful, in keeping alive that 
interest in matters of religion, which might be dimi* 
nished by the secular engagements of the week. The 
following account of one of these meetings is ^veii by 
Captain Gambier, in the extracts of his journal. 

Wednesday afternoon we attended a native 
divine service. It was begun with a hymn; then 
Mr. Nott, who did prayed exte^ore for some 

length, and then read a passage from the Scripture, 
upon which he preached with great fluency in^ the 
Otaheitan language. The church was well attended, 
though not so full as on Sundays, when it is crowded. 
Almost all the wo^eni iyoimg and old, were ^^^^h 
in the ^Eun^ei^^ 
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by their respective friends. They, were usually betrothed 
to each other during their childhood, and the female thus 
fbetrothed was called a vahine pahio. As she grew up, 
a small platform, of considerable elevation, was erected 
for her abode, within tbe dwelling of her parents. Here 
she slept, and spent the whole of the time she passed 
within doors. Her parents, or some member of the 
family, attended her by night and by day, supplied her 
with every necessary, and accompanied her whenever she 
left the house. 

When the time fixed for the marriage ari-ived, and the 
parties themselves agreed to the union, great prepara- 
tions were made for the dances, amusements, and festive 
entertainment, usual on such occasions. A company of 
Areois generally attended, and, on the day preceding the 
nuptials, commenced their upaupa, or dance, and pan- 
tomimic exhibitions. 

On the morning of the marriage-day, a temporary 
altar was erected in the house of the bride. ’Ihe relics 
of her ancestors, perhaps their skulls or bones, were 
placed upon it, and covered with fine white native cloth ; 
presents of white cloth were also given by her parents, 
and those relatives of the family who attended. 

The sanction of the gods they considered essential to 
the marriage contract, and these preliminaries being 
adjusted, the parties repaired to the marae, or temple. 
The ceremony was generally performed in the family 
marae, excepting when the parties were connected with 
the reigning family, which rendered it necessary that it 
should be solemnized in the temple of Oro or of Tane, 
the two principal national idols. On entering the 
temple, the bride and bridegroom changed their dresfees, 
and arrayed themselves in their wedding garments. 
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reigned the whole time of the service. The devout 
attention these poor people paid to what was going 
forward, and^ the earnestness with which they listened 
to their teacher, would shame an English congrega-* 
tion. I declare, I never saw any thing to equal it ! 
Objects of the greatest curiosity at all other times, 
they paid no sort of attention to, during the solemnity 
of their worship. After it was over crowds, as usual, 
gathered round, to look at our uifflrorms, to them so 
new and uncommon. I looked round very often dur- 
ing the sermon, and saw not one of the congregation 
flag in their attention to it. Every face was directed 
to the preacher, and each countenance strongly marked 
with sincerity and pleasure. I had heard of the suc- 
cess of the Missionaries before I came to C^^eite, 
and, after making great allowance for exaggeration in 
the accounts they had sent home, there remained 
sufficient to lead me to anticipate that they had done 
a great deal. But I now declare, their accounts were 
beyond measure modest, and, far from colouring their 
success, they had not described it equal to what I 
found it. It is impossible to describe the sensations 
experienced on seeing the poor natives of Otaheite 
walking to a Protestant church in the most orderly 
and decent manner, with their books in their hands, 
and most of them dressed in European clothes.-^ 
Having just^ quitted the Marquesas, where we saw 
the . very state the Otaheitans were in at the time of 
their first visitors, we of course saw the change to 
great advantage; and the magnitude of it is so astonish- 
ing, that all has the appearance of a dream. When/ 
hoWever, fully convinced of the reality, the hand of an 
Almighty Providence is distinctly acknowledged.*^ 
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which were afterwards considei*ed sacred; they took 
their stations in the place appointed for them, the bride 
on one side of the area, and the bridegroom on the other,^ 
five or six yards apart. 

, iT|ie priest now came forward, cl^id in the habiliments 
of his office, and, standing before them, addressed the 
bridegroom usually in the following terms : Etta anei 
oe afaaruei ta oe vahine? ^‘Will j'ou not cast away 
your wife?” to which the bridegroom answered, JEthe ; 
“ No.” Turning to the bride, he proposed to her the 
same question, and received a similar answer. The 
priest then addressed them botli, saying, “ Happy will it 
be, if thus with ye two.” Ttte then offered a prayer to 
tlie gods in their behalf, iuqdoring for them that they 
inight live in affection, and realize all the happiness mar- 


riage was designed to secure. 

The relatives now brought a large piece of white cloth, 
which they call ahu vauvuu, spreading cloth : it was 
spread out on the pavement of the maii.e. fhe bride 
groom and bride took their station upon this cloth, and 
clasped each other by the hand. The skulls of their 
ancestors, which were kept carefully preserved by the 
family, who considered the spirits of the proprietors of 
these skulls as the guardian spirits of the family, weic 
sometimes brought out and placed before them. 

The relatives of the bride then took a piece of sugar- 
cane, and, wrapping it in a branch of the sacred mcro, 
placed it on the head of the bridegroom, while the riew- 
married pair stood holding each other’s hands. Having 
placed the sacred branch on the bridegroom s head, they 
Lid it down between them. The husband s rdatwe* 

then performed the same ceremony towards the b ^^. 

On some occasions, the female relatives cut their faces 


II. 
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There are special meetings, held once a week, for 
the instruction of those who desire to make a public 
profession of the Christian faith by baptism, and an- 
other for the candidates for communion. ^In addition 
to these, there is a public meeting for general conver- 
sation, or rather for answering the questions of the 
people, held every Monday afternoon or evening. 

This meeting c|iginated in that, held on the 26th 
of July 1813, foWhe purpose of writing the names 
of those who were desirous of publicly professing 
Christianity; and was designed for the more particu- 
lar instruction of such individuals, though it has 
since assumed a more general character. This has 
been one of the most important and efiEicient means 
of pr<^oting general and religious improvement in the 
islands. The greater part of the inhabitants of the 
settlement in which it is held, and many from remote 
districts, having assembled in the place of worship; 
we usually took our seats near a table at one end of 
the building. Soon after the Missionaries have en- 
tered^ a native, perhaps in some distant part of the 
house, stands up, and, addressing them by name, asks a 
question, states a difficulty that may have perplexed his 
mind, begs an explanation of a passage of Scripture, 
or makes an inquiry relative to some subject or por- 
tion of the sacred volume, &c. Our answers generally 
lead to farther questi||p> either from the jfirst inquirer, 
or other individuals in the assembly. The conveAa- 
tion is sometimes continued until a late hour y and 
both the queries and the replies are usually listened 
to with great attention. : We always endeavoun^ rW 
divest these meetings of fdl formality and reserve 
studied to render them engaging^ by aeeom|iiimyitig^^ 0^ 
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and brows with the instrument set with shark s teeth, 
received the flowing blood on a piece of native cloth, 
.and deposited the cloth, sprinkled with the mingled 
blood of the mothers of the married pair, at the feet of 
the bride. t 

By the latter parts of the ceremony, any inferiority 
of rank that might have existed was removed, and they 
were considered as equal. The two families, also, to 
which they respectively belonged, were ever afterwards 
regarded as one. Another large piece of cloth, called 
the tapoi, covering, was now brought, and the ceremony 
concluded by the relatives throwing it over the bride- 
groom and bride. 

The cloth used on these occasions, as well as the dress, 
was considered sacred, and was taken to the king, oi ap- 
propriated to the use of the Areois. The parties returned 
to their habitation, where sumptuous feasting followed, 
the duration of which was according to the rank or means 
of the families thus united. 

Such were the marriage ceremonies formerly observed 
among the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. There 
was much in them curious and affecting, especially in 
the blood of their parents, and the skulls of their ances- 
tors, presented before the parties. The one, perhaps, as 
the emblem of their union, and the other as witnesses of 
the agreement. Considering these, and the other signi- 
ficant usages, it is truly surprising how a people, so un- 
civilized and rude as in many respects they certainly 
were, should ever have instituted observances so 
singular and impressive, in connexion with the marriage 
fcontract. 

Notwithstanding all this ceremony and form in enter- 
tering into the engagement, the marriage tie was pro- 
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illustrations with suitable anecdotes^ and > encduraglh^ 
in " the peojple the most unembarrassed confidence^; 
requesting them to present « all their difficulties, and 
solicit expla.nations or directions. 

This meeting has always been highly interesting, 
and has generally indicated the progressive improve- 
ment of the people. The subjects discussed are per- 
haps less miscellaneous than themwere some years 
ago, when the people were totally^ninformed in all 
the first principles of Christianity; and the nature of 
these meetings in some of the stations has, perhaps, 
undergone a slight change. They are, however, pro- 
ductive of important benefit. ^ : 

Subjects of every kind were formerly discussed, and 
questions brought forward relative to the disciplme^of 
children, the forming of connexions, and the whole 
their domestic economy, j^riculture, trade, or bartei| . 
legislature, war and politics, history and science, as con- 
nected with the natural phenomena by which they were . 
surrounded ; and occasionally what might be termed the 
first efforts of philosophical research, in their partially 
enlightened minds. * ^ 

When the political questions referred to their fbrdgn ;^ 
relations, or their intercourse with other islands; We ' 
sometimes allowed them to be entertainM;:!butMeii^ 
ever they were connected with any oeitUi^oceeiihgs, 
or the internal government island, although the 

person who introduced it was not interrupted during 
his speech; the matter was always refeirred-to the king 
^d chiefs, for whose consideration he directed to 
present it at a convenient season, unless the chiefs, who 
were generally present, wished it to be then discussedv 

One^nf the most curious and interesting topici^ of 
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bably one of the weakest and most brittle that existed 
among them; neither party felt themselves bound to 
abide by it any longer than it suited their inclination^ 
and their convenience. The sliglitest cause was often 
sufficient to occasion or to justify their separation, 
though among the higher classes the relation Avas nomi- 
nally continued long after it had actually ceased. 

Polygamy was practised more extensively by the 
Tahitians than by the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands, and probably prevailed to as great an extent 
among them as among any of the Polynesian trilxrs. 
Many of the raatiras, or inferior chiefs, had two or three 
wives, who appeared to receive an equal degree of respect 
and support. With the higher chiefs, luiwever, it was 
different ; although they might, like Hamanemaiie, keep 
a number of females, it was rather a system of concu- 
binage, than a plurality of wives, that prevailed among 
them. The individual to whom the chief was first united 
in marriage, or whose rank was nearest his own, was 
generally considered as his Avife, and, so long as she 
lived with her husband, the other females were considered 
as inferior. When the rank of the parties was equal, 
they often separated ; the husband took other wives, and 
the wife other husbands ; and if the raiik of the wife was 
in any degree superior to that of her husband, she was at 
liberty to take as many other husbands as she pleased, 
although still nominally regarded as the wife of the in- 
dividual to whom she had been first married. 

With the abolition of idolatry all the ceremonies 
originally performed at the temple were discontinued, 
and, shortly after the reception of Christianity by tHe 
nation, Christian marriage was instituted, and it is now 
universally observed. From this moral revolution some 
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conversation, frequently introduced by the more think- 
ing or inquisitive among them, was, the seat of the 
affections, and the locality of intellect* Their ideas 
and ours were totally at variance on this point; 
and, from the very, nature of the subject, it was 
impossible to demonstrate the accuracy of one or the 
other. No part in the system of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim ever obtain^among them ; and so far from being 
phrenologists, th^ did not imagine the brain to be even 
the seat of thought. The frequent eulogy pronounced 
by us on an oration or action, in whio||L intellect and 
right feeling are developed, viz. ^Hhat it is creditable 
alike to the head and the heart” of the speaker or actor, 
would have been altogether unintelligible to them. The 
. oply iexception to the prevailing opinion, which deprives 
;: ^e head or brain of all connexion with the exercise of 
^^the mind, is the term for headach, which is tahoa, and 
is also used to signify confusion of noise, and perplex- 
ity from attention to a multitude of objects at the same 
time. 

The phraseology employed in speaking Of the seat of 
the intellect and the affections, presents another analogy 
betwi^p -the idiom of their language, and that of the 
ancient Heln^ews. When speaking of mental or moral 
exeipcises,^^^:i^^ employ terms for which the 

Eng^sh word bowels” is perhaps the best translation.; 

hence they say; fe o ie obu^ or i %oto i te obu ; 

the thought of ^;^he bowels^ or within the boweh ; te him’- 
aro o te €Ea2i, th,e desire of the bowels ; te nri o te adu^ 
the anger of the Alth^ is, perhaps, 

the best single word for obu or aauyin the sigrull^r 
tion of which we have not been able to diswver^ 
difference, it does not conv^. the fuU meani^i 

«• X 
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perplexing questions relative to polyg'iniy have naturally 
arisen^ but for the principal difficulties, the code of laws 
inserted in a preceding chapter has made suitable pro- 
visions. 

In the marriage ceretnony, the use of the ring has not 
been introduced, and the only distinction that prevails 
in society, in reference to married and unmarried females, 
is, that the wife ceases to be called by her original 
name, and is designated by that of her husband: except- 
ing where the name of the wife was also an hereditary 
title of rank or honour, in which case it is retained. 

No change in their customs or usages has taken place 
in connexion with the introduction of the religion of the 
Bible, more extensive or beneficial in its influence on 
every class in society, than the institution of Christian 
marriage. Instances of unfaithfulness are not indeed 
unknown, but, considering their former habits of life> 
the partial influence of regard to character, and the slight 
inconvenience in reference to the means of support, by 
which they would probably be followed, they have but 
seldom occurred. The solemn and indissoluble obliga- 
tions of the marriage vow are recognized by all who 
profess to be Christians ^ and the domestic, social, and 
elevated happiness it has imparted, is readily acknow- 
ledged. It has entirely altered the tone of feelings, and 
imparted new principles of conduct in regard to the 
conjugal relation. 

Originating from the institution of marriage, and 
nurtured by its influence, domestic happiness, though 
formerly unknown even in name, is now sedulously culti- 
vated, and spreads around their abodes of order and com- 
fort, its choicest blessings. The husband and the wife, 
instead of promiscuously mingling with the multitude. 
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word aau. In some places it might be rendered hemt 
according to oua? idiom^ as in the thoughts o£ the heart 
or mind-r-the desire of the mind» or soul— or, the anger 
of. the soul. For soul and spirit, however, they have 
distinct X^sfnAByVarua^ and the ancient word ; but 
it does not appear that they were accustomed to con- 
sider the soul or spirit as experiencing, in conjunction 
with the body, either mental; or moral sensations. All 
the varied passions and the mental mcercises of which 
they were sensible, they spoke of as connected with the 
aau or obu^ a t^rm literally signifying the whole of; the 
abdominal viscera — for each separate organ in which, 
they have a distinct name. 

To the bead they attributed nothing in connexion 
with intellect, nor to the heart with regard to moral 
feelbig. To the organ* which in the language of ana- 
tomy would be called the hearty they attributed no other 
susceptibilities than those which are common to other 
parts of the body. This led them generally to contend 
that the thoughts were in the body, and not in the brain; 
stating, in proof of the accuracy of their opinion, that 
the bowels or stomach were affected or agitated by 
desire, fear, joy, sorrow, surprise, and all strong affec- 
tions or exercises of the mind. They were, probably, 
confirmed in this definition by the fact of such being the 
belief of their ancestors. 

In reply, wc usually informeA^Jthem> that we were 
accustomed to speak of the heart as the seat of the 
affections and moral principles, though by the heart 
we ojften meant nearly the same as they intended by 
the word am or obUi but that we considered; our 
sensations and mental perceptions to be connected 
with the brain- It was in vain, that wc endeavoiured 
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or dwelling in the hojises of their chiefs, live togetlier in 
the neat little cottages reared by their own industry, and 
iind satisfaction and comfort in each other’s societj% 
Every household virtue adorns their families ; the chil- 
dren grow up the objects of thftr mutual affection, and 
call into exercise new solicitudes and unwonted emotions 
of delight. Often they appear sitting together reading 
the Scriptures, walking in company to the house of 
God, or surrounding, not indeed the family heartli, or 
the domestic fireside, which in their warm climate would 
be no addition to their comfort, but the family board, 
spread %vith the liberal gifts of divine bounty. The father 
at times may also he seen nursing his little child at the 
door of his cottage, and the mother sitting at needle- 
work by his side, or engaged in other domestic employ- 
ments. These are the delights it has imparted to the 
present race — while the rising generation are trained 
under the influence of the principles of Christianity, and 
these examples of social and domestic virtue. 

Marriages frequently take place at an early age among 
the people; they do not, however, appear to be less 
happy than those celebrated when the parties are fuithci 
advanced in life. In former times the men were often 
cruel in their treatment of the women, and considered 
them as their slaves ; but the husbands now treat their 
wives with respect, and often cherish for them the most 
sincere affection. The female character is elevated in 
society ; the husbands perform the labours of the plan- 
tation or the fishery, recognizing it as their duty to 
provide the means of subsistence for the family ; whije 
the preparation of their food, (especially where the 
European mode of living has been adopted by them,) 
together with attention to the children, and the making 
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to shew the reasonableness of this opinion^ by point- 
ing out and explaming the connexion between the 
nerves pervading the several organs of sense^ and the 
brain— the cessation and interruption of mental sensa- 
tion and exercise, when the nerves of the braiii were 
permanently injured — or when the line of nerves ex- 
tending from an organ to the brain was broken. They 
usually answered;^ they would believe it because we 
said so, but that they did not understand it ; indeed 
it was not to be expected that they should, as their 
knowledge of the anatomy of the htiitian frame was 
exceedingly limited. They had no idea even of the 
existence of nerves, and it was necessary to intro- 
duce into their language a word by which they might 
be designated. Discussions of this nature, though 
adapted to interest the people, and encourage the exer- 
cise of intellect, were probably more amusing than profit- 
able ; and notwithstanding the diversified subjects pre- 
sented, their inquiries generally referred to the new 
order of things which Christianity had introduced. 

Ill reference to this, while they were sometimes 
trivial, and perhaps ludicrous, they were often deeply 
interesting and higlily important, and not unfrequently 
difficult and perplexing. I have written many of them 
down at the time; others have been recorded by my 
companions ; a selection will convey a more correct Idea 
of their mode of thinking and expression, than any 
general description. 

Many of their questions referred to thd exercise of 
prayer, for punctual attendance to which they have been 
uniformly distinguished. Prayer for Divine direction 
accompanied their earliest inquiries on the siffiject of 
religion; and when in any district even ttvo or three 
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of clothing^, native or foreign, for themselves and the 
other members of the family, is now considered the 
proper department of the females. They occdsionally 
accompany their husbands and elder children to work in 
the plantation or garden, at particular seasons of the 
year; hut it is a matter of choice, and not from fear of 
cruel treatment, as formerly. They go to assist their 
husbaqds in planting or gathering in the crops, instead 
of undertaking alone these labours, while the men were 
idling away the noon-day hours in heedless slumbers, oi 
spending them in songs or other amusements. 

The establishment of schools has in a great degree 
overcome their love of wandering, and habituated them 
to regularity and perseverance in their occupations, 
although at first found irksome and difficult. Desire bf 
mental improvement, general acquaintance with writing, 
and fondness for epistolary correspondence, furnish hew 
and agreeable occupation for their leisure hours. The 
introduction of needlework, the universal desire for 
European clothing, together with the preservation of 
these articles of dress, having increased their domestic 
duties, occupies a great portion of their time. 

With the close of the year 1822, we terminated oulr 
regular labours in the South Sea Islands ; and on the 31st 
of December, soon after the marriage of Pomare and 
Ainiata, accompanied by two native teachers, laua and 
his family, and Taamotu, a female who had beeh 'a 
member of the church, a teacher in the school; and 'an 
affectionate and valuable companion and assistant to Mrs. 
Ellis during my voyage to Hualiine, we- embarked in thte 
Active, and reached Oahu on the 5th of the following 
February. The result of my observations, and the detail 
of a part of my labours, prosecuted in affection and har- 
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were desirous of becoming the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
they were accustomed to associate together for this 
purpose. Private prayer has long been almost universal, 
as well as the practice of imploring a blessing on 
their food; and although they at first asked whether 
they must not learn to pray in the English language? 
whether God would not be angry if they should use in- 
correct expressions in prayer? or whether, when they had 
retired to their gardens, or the bushes adjacent to their 
dwellings, and were there engaged in prayer, their atten- 
tion should be diverted by an intruder, they should leave 
off or continue ? Sometimes they would ask, whether 
engaging in conversation, and praying, with very wicked 
persona, such as had been murderers, &c. would not 
appear in some degree sanctioning or extenuating their 
crimes ? With more frequency, however, and greater 
eagerness, they often inquired how they could prevent 
evil thoughts arising in their minds during seasons 
of devotion — ^how they could avoid repeating words 
of prayer unattended by devotional desires — and how 
they could at all times engage the heart in this ex- 
ercise ? I recollect a father and a mother asking 
with ardent solicitude, whether it would be right to 
take their little boy, or girl, with them to the bushes 
or the garden, talk with it in this retirement, and teach 
it there to pray to God. Prayer in their families 
was regularly observed; and among the many inquiries 
in reference to this subject, it was once asked, whether 
Jesus Christ had family prayer with his disciples; 
whether among their own domestic establishments, in 
the event of the sickness or absence of the husband, the 
wife should not convene the family, and perform this 
important duty? 
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Portions of scripture history and biography were 
among the most engaging subjects of inquiry, especially 
those contained in the Old Testament. Those in the 
New Testament also interested them. On one occasion, 
they asked what the heavy burdens were that our iord 
accused the Scribes and Pharisees of binding on men^s 
shoulders 5 and what was meant by ^^Let the dead bury 
their dead.’’ At ^another time they inquired who were 
the Scribes, so often mentioned by the Saviour^ and 
asked if they were the secretaries of the Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Societies in Jerusalem? &c. This arose from 
the circumstance of the word, which in English is trans- 
lated scribe^ being in Tahitian rendered writery and the 
secretaries of the native Missionary societies being the 
only Individuals among them thus designated. 

The usages and customs prevailing among the ancient 
Jews were often topics of conversation, and more than 
once they have, with evident sincerity, inquired if their 
repentance would not be more acceptable to God, were 
they to rend their garments, and cover their heads with 
ashes, or gird themselves with sackcloth, than simply 
expressing their penitence when employed in prayers. 
This question, with those frequently asked relative to the 
consequences of mistakes or interruption in prayer, 
probably arose from the impression left by the system 
of idolatry they had so recently abandoned, whose only 
excellency consisted in the correctness of mere external 
form and ceremony. 

Li all their idol worship, however large or costly the 
sacrifices that had been offered, and however near its 
close the most protracted ceremony might be, if the 
priest omitted or misplaced any word in the prayers 
with which it was always accompanied^ or if his at^ten- 
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tion was diverted by any means^ so that the prayer was 
or broken^ the whole was rendered unavailable^ he 
must prepare other victims, and repeat his prayers over 
from the copiniencement. 

The history of our first parents was frequently brought 
forward. Sometimes they wanted to know what was 
the colour of Adam and Eve’s skin, or what language 
they spoke : with regard to the former, their opinions 
were in accordance with those of the late Bishop Heber ; 
they said it was very likely they were brown or olive- 
coloured, and, as their descendants, or the descendants of 
Noah, travelled to hotter climates, they became darker ; 
while those, whose information had removed the belief 
that our colour was the effect of disease, acknowledged 
the plausibility of our ancestors having become white 
from the influence of cold, and a clouded atmosphere, 
whereby they were shaded from the sun. 

More important matters concerning them were how- 
ever often the subjects of inquiry. They felt interested 
in their destiny, and asked whether, after the fall, and 
expulsion from Paradise, they had repented and obtained 
pardon ^ and at one time, when, in answer to this quesr 
tion, it had been stated that there was reason to believe 
that they had obtained forgiveness, and were now in 
heaven, the native immediately inquired further, how 
Adam’s crime could affect his posterity, after the guilt 
contracted by it had been removed even from the per* 
petrators of that crime ? The origin of moral evil was 
sometimes introduced. It has been asked at meetings 
where I have been present. Would Satan have tempted 
Eve, or would man have fallen, if God had not forbidden 
our first parents to eat of the fruit of the tree of know*^ 
ledge ? To which it was, answered, That if God had not 
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made that the peculiar test of their obedience^ Satan 
vrould have found some other medium through which 
to tempt them to sin. 

A man once asked^ What caused the angels in heaven 
to sin, or Satan to become a wicked spirit? He was 
told that pride was the cause of his fall, but that how 
pride entered heaven was not revealed. Another once 
proposed the following query: You say God is a holy 
and a powerful being, that Satan is the cause of a vast 
increase of moral evil or wickedness in the worlds by 
exciting or disposing men to sin. If Satan be only a 
dependent creature, and the cause of so much evil, which 
is displeasing to God, why does not God kill Satan at 
once, and thereby prevent all the evil of which he is the 
author ? In answer, he was told that the facts of Satan’s 
dependence on, or subjection to the Almighty, and his 
yet being permitted to tempt even to evil, were unde- 
niable from the declarations of scripture, and the expe- 
rience of every one accustomed to observe the opera- 
tions of his own mind. Such an observer would often 
find himself exposed to an influence that could be attri- 
buted only to Satanic agency; but that why he was 
permitted to exert this influence on man, was not made 
known in the Bible. We always stated plainly, that 
it was the contents of that volume which we came to 
teach them; that the existence of this baneful and often 
fatal influence was too extensively felt to allow of its 
being questioned j that the antidote to the evil it might 
have already inflicted, and the preservative agidnst its 
future effects, were* pointed out; and that it was- wiser, 
and far more important, to apply to those rmedies, 
than to indulge iii unprofitable speculations rdlative to 
its origin. 
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The duration of sufferings inflic^d on the w 
in the future state, was occasionally introduced ; arid 
more than once I have heard them ask, if none of their 
ancestors, nor any of the former inhabitants of the 
islands, had gone to heaven? This, to us^ and to 
them,* waB one of the most distressing discussions upon 
which we ever entered. To them it was peculiarly so ; 
for we may naturally suppose, the recollection of the 
individuals whom many of them had perhaps poisoned, 
murdered without provocation, slain in battle, or killed 
for sacrifice, would on these occasions forcibly recur to 
their minds ; and at these times, many a parent’s heart 
must have been rent with anguish, to us inconcriv- 
able, at the remembrance of those children in whose 
blood their hands had been imbrued. Besides these 
sources of intensely painful reflection, there is some*^ 
thing overwhelming in the thought of relatives and 
friends removed from the world of hope and probation, 
having their doom irrevocably fixed ! Hence we could 
perceive a degree of painful emotion among the peo- 
ple, whenever the subject was introduced ; and although 
less intimately affected by this inquiry than those around 
us, it was to us a most appalling subject^one on which 
we could not dwell with composure. This feelmg^ on 
their parts, also, has been at times almost, overpowering, 
and has either suspended our conversation, or induced 
an abrupt transition to some other topic. 

This is a most distressing consideration, and is n subject 
often brought before a. Missionary's mind, from the eir^ 
cumstances into which his engagements lead him, and 
the intimate connexion of his every effort with the future 
and eternal destinies of thpse ^Qund. l^^^ 
furnishes, next to the love of Christ, oneof the most 
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powerful incentive to devotedhess and unabated effort. 
Well might one now engaged in this work exclaim^ ^^Five 
hundred millions of souls^* who are represented as being 
unenlightened I I cannot^ if I would^ give up the idea of 
being a Missionary, while I reflect upon this vast num- 
ber of my fellow-sinners, who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge. ^ Five hundred millions V intrudes itself 
upon my mind wherever I go, and however I am em- 
ployed. When I go to bed, it is the last thing that 
recurs to my memory; if I awake in the night, it is to 
meditate upon it alone; and in the morning, it is gene- 
rally the first thing that occupies my thoughts.” 

What mind, under the influence of the unequivocal 
declarations of the sacred volume, and an acquaintance 
with the true condition of the heathen, can calmly enter- 
tain the thought of the perishing millions of the pagan 
world? 

We always told those who inquired, that it was not 
for us to say, what was the actual state of the departed; 
that of those who died in infancy, we were permitted to 
cherish the soothing and consolatory hope of their feli- 
city ; that those who survived infancy, had not been 
without the admonitions of conscience, which had borne 
a faitfafii} testimony to the character of all their actions; 
mid that on the evidence of that witness they would 
be acquitted or convicted at the awful bar of God. At 
the same time assuring them, that whatever crimes 
they ought have to answer for, rejection of the gospel 
would not he oUe ; though this would, perhaps, involve 
the heasdest condemnatipn on their descmidants, if by 
them that gospel was neglected or despised. 

* It IS esUinafed are more than fix hniiidt^ desO* 
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Many of thwr inquiries related tp the p^^oper jobs^ry^ 
anoe of the Slabbath, and under what circumsl^nces it,* 
lyould be proper to launch a canoe or undertal^e a voy^ . ; 
age? TW king’s sister being taken, 

ill at Afareaitu^ while we were residing therej and the .; 
natives wishing to send word to her relationB> but hesirr 
tating because it was the Sabbath. A man once came 
and said^ that while he was attending public worship^ 
a pig broke into his garden ; that on his return, he saw 
him devouring the sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, taro, and 
other productions, in which pine-apples were probably 
included, but that he did not. drive 'it out, because he 
was convinced it would immediately return, unless he 
repaired the broken fence, and that he supposed was a 
kind of labour prohibited on the Sabbath. He therci 
fore allowed the pig to remain till he was satisfied, and 
did npt mend the fence till tlie following niorning. 
hpweyer, wished to know, and the .people in generalj 
were evidently interested in the inquiry-rrwhpther, in 
event of a similar occurrence at any futme period, he, 
shpuld do wrong in driving out the animal, and repairing i 
the, fence. He was told that the most secure . way would 
be to keep the fence in good repair, but that if pigs 
should break in on the Sabbath, they ought by all means , 
to be driven out, and the breaches they W mad^/SP) 
far repaired as to secure the enclosure tiU the^ 
day. A chief of Hualune once ask^ 
would be right, supposing he were walking 
den pn that day, and saw ripe plantams 
the t^es that grew by the side ^pf sthp rpathj 
and eat them I answered^ that I, 
be wrong,- I feU inclined 

when talking in my garden j butiOnt redectmgihatj^ 
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otheP^fmit And ptepared, I hesitated^^ 

ii6t because I believed it would be in itself sinful, but 
lest’ mjr attendants should notice it, and do so too, and 
it ’ should become a general practice with the people to 
go to their gardens, and gather fruit to eat on the 
Sabbath, which would be very unfavourable to the 
proper observance of that sacred day. 

Their inquiries referred not only to historical, bio- 
graphical, and other facts connected with the sacred 
volume, but to those relating to other nations of the 
earth; The extent of territory, number of inhabitants, 
colour, language, religion, of the different dduntries ’ of 
whom they had heard frdin occasional Visiters^ were 
topics of conversation at these meetings; together with 
the efforts of Christians to propagate the gospel amdiig 
them. But the most interesting of these^ referred td 
England ; and although their recdllectidns of CApiaiih- 
Cook were generally mpre indistinct, and very differeiit' 
from those entertained by the' Sandwidh Islahdbrs, ‘ hd 
was often alluded to ; and we were asked, if an^ 
bers of his family stiH survived, arid whether they ri^oul^ 
ever come to the islands. The cities, towns, hdriseS^ 
carHages, dress; and manners of the English, thb royal 
state of king Ghsorge, the riiunbers in his arm;j|^, the eVb^ 
lutioris Of "his troops; the laws of the kihgddm, the 
piinishrioient of crimes, the principk^^ of dommercb^i arid: 
the extbrii and variety of mimufrictuires; were differerit 

‘Niriribirs^ictf tfab hativeSife visited Englarid; 

brit theiV oli^blwatSOn'kaid^beeft so 1 their afci- 

* rid 






wftS brougliit tb'%he’-qti6^6aifi^^ii^^ 
'ihgj ’iio receire bur bbhfiniiatioa or ' 

i'bligtOus Ohttiacter and observances of the Engliffi 
nshially shatters of great interest. The dimensiorib 
nuinber of our OathedralB, churches, and chapdd^ the 
isiee of the congregations, the proportion of the popiti- 
latioii that attended public worship, and the order ' df 
the Services, were often topics of iiiquiry Or conver- 
sation. The experience of those who were true Chris- 
tians in England, was also introduced; and their re^ 
markQ bn this point, especially when they first becaine 
interested in the subject of religion themselves, VveTe 
ofteii ; rather amusing. “ How happy the Christiads 
ih’ England must be,” they would sometimes say 
''So many teachers, so many books, the whole bf the 
fiiide in ‘ their language, and ho idolatry, they must 
haVe little else to do but to pndse God. 'Their criuien 
hive 'hev'eri been like ours ; they never offered hihnStn 
saerificeSj' niurdered their infehts, &c. ' ©o thejr eveir 
rfepeiit 1 have they any thing to reprat Of ?” It wad, how- 
ever, only those who were recently awakened to a sense 
the enormity of these crimes, and were but very par- 
titdly ihforihed as to the true state of England, that 
ever asked such qhestibns as these. 

T'he doctrine of the resurrection of the body has ever 
{q)peared to them, as it did when aunohncbd by the 
apostle to the civilized philosophers of Athens; hr thie 
august rulers in the Roman hall of judgmmitj as n’Jtuit 
astounding or increCBble. Of another worlds -aiici' ^he 
i^istence of the soul in that world after ' Um’ riisitoltttlcn 
of the body, thCy appear at all rimbS'tb'hive entertidlied 
Some ihdisthict ideas ; . but the reanimatibn of the 
dering ’ iwidieS of t^^^^ ncvCr Seehnij' even m-tSfiEir 
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tp; haxe ocxauted totjie^. 
Jl^en fiwl; d^c^d by tiie Misflioauui'Mji it merdy 
. . ^toqisltoaent^ and ma nouRideiaed .af pne 
among the, many iipvel aad.striking facts . connected ^ith 
;the doctnnes.i^^hich the new xeligion nnfoli^, , S\lt 
aa the subject was moce frequently bronght under tiheir 
notice in public discourse, or in reading the Scriptm^s, 
and l^eir minds were more, attentively exercised upon it 
in connexion with their ancestry, themselves> and their 
descendants, it appeared invested with more than ordir 
nary difficulty; bordering, to their apprehension^ . on 
impossihility. Onti^s, as well as other, equally' imr 
portant points, their queries, from native simplicity 
and entire ignorance, were sometimes both puerile RUd 
amusing. 

A number of the attendants on .the queen’s smter, 
soon after their reception of Christianity, came to the 
meeUng, and stated jthat one of their friepds.had died ft 
few days before, and that they bad buried the corpse 
according to their ancient manner, not. laying it straight 
ia^ a coffim SB Christians were . accustomed to do, but 
{daring it in' a sitting posture, with the fece between the 
hneesjvthe hands under the t^hs, and the whole ho47 
bound round with cotdfe; ..Since t^ interment^. Ithef 
addei^): ti;^ hod been thiahiugy ahout the resurreotiom 
.and fvfehedfrtot:lto<>^ how tlm body, would then spp^ 
frhe^erjf ifi deft in., that mimfer, H'WKfdhl m>t riae :der 

^gf|prd,. mid W .not dislntm! ^ 

tCin^e* a^didepositat .m .a 'stcai^ .or Imrh^ntsi, 
iiiH^Oin.^;c>A:...:suitaldeh;|epiy,..wM: .of, /copse jmtoSfed* 


.;3%jBy'^.;W^/:-<hf’fi0te4r/:to' ^|et..;it 
<^]^(et«dy disn^fnd, 
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earthy that no trace would be left of the foirin in 
it had been deposited* m' 

Questions of this kind were only presented during 
the fir^t stages of their Christian progress, and they 
were not frequent. In general thdr inquiries were 
exceedingly interesting. The time when, the means by 
which, the attending circumstances, and the manner 
of the resurrection, the recognition of friends, the 
identity of the bodies of adults, aiid whether the souls 
of infants would be united to infant bodies, and 
whether they would be as inferior in the future state, 
as their powers and faculties appeared in this, often 
furnished matter for hours of interesting eonyersation. ^ 
There were, however, other points of inquiry pecu- 
liarly aifccting to themselves. Many of their rela- 
tives or countrymen had been devoured by sharks } 
a limb or large portion of the fleshy part of the body 
of others, had been destroyed by these savage fish; 
A* constant attend^t on these meetings at Afareaitu 
had, while we resided there, one side^of his face torn 
off, and eaten by one. The sharks, that had eaten 
men, were perhaps afterwards caught, and became food 
for the natives, who might themselves be devoured by 
other sharks. Cannibalism, though some deny its having 
been practised among themselves^ is supposed to have 
existed in one of the islands at least, and is know^^ 
and universally acknowledged to prevail among those 
by which they: are surrounded } and it Je not ((^sir 
deited by thenx improbable that some of j thek i own 
fCountrymen have been eaten by the ^ 

whom they have, ffrom stress of weath^, been 
The men who bad eaten theh feUo[vv-n^%^^^ W 
pedbaps pften were, Inhali# 
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cofalline islands, and live by fishing,) eaten 
by sharks, which would sometimes be caught and eaten 
by the inhabitants of distant islands. 

iAfter urging these, and corresponding inquiries which 
had exercised their minds, they would ask. After all 
these processes of new combihaldon, will the original 
parts of eveiy human body be reunited at the resur- 
rection'? &c.' On such occasions, the truth of the 
doctrine of the resurrection was exhibited, as detiiott- 
slxated by the resurrection of Lazarus and of Christ; 
the identity of our Lord’s body, by his subsequent 
intercourse with the disciples, especially with Ihomas ; 
and the certainty of the general resurrection presented, 
as deduced from the numerous and explicit declarations 
of Scripture, and the reasoning of the inspired writers. 
The identity of the body was stated as being cotl- 
sistent ' with the character and moral government of 
God, which appeared to require that the same; body 
which - had suffered for or in his cause on ^ earth, 
should be glorified in heaven; and that the stunb 
^dy which in union with the soul had been ^n>> 
ployed ’ in rebellion and vice, should, suffer. ’.the . ^ just 
ednsequences in a iiiture state, ^e declaratiainB .' .df 
Scripture on this momentons point, always appeared 
to be satisfactory; and although the: circumstances' off 
the 'resurireetdon, and the mtumer by which piarts ^ 
the ‘ same’’ body would ’ be united; &c. #ere -iaquimB 
ptugil^ied'Wdth' dee^st interest^’wei’ generaU^found 'theth 
terminate ? id expreBsioiis of thati^they t^girt 
hepMpiUied/ nch withv^lorified bodies^^-aud'eome'forth 
#ciin thtir the»iitouttt^ott'>d^ fffe/’. ’ .’d *' 

>>uln<'d#anexkMt’ of '^a 
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mig ht. 1)6 calM tbeir Chmtirai «3|>erknce->-^: 
of texts of Scripture dHomitted to xnei^iT^) in stiinfr 
lating to duty, and rtetraining fiM}m sku. .Ofite& 
lirould a^k, cm we attaia krue T^entaiic(^ md 

a change of heart? How may we know that we are 
not decemhg ourselves ? How can we be preserved 
from forsaking God and committing sin ? We desire ' 
genuine faith; Where can we obtain it? . Once they 
observed — ^Adam fell in Paradise, and angels fell even 
in heaven itself; how then can we be preserved feom 
sinning i^aihst God? Tell us how we may be safe 
from Satan?— how we may be safe for heaven, and 
secwe of admission there?” I re&ain from comments 
on the numerous inquiries brought forward at those 
meetings, which have been proved essentially service^ 
able to' the nation — stimulating inquiry, giving a pro- 
per direction to their researches after truth, ei^and- 
ing the mind and strengthening the intellect yet rcr 
strmning them within the limitations of revelation, 
^^tar inquiries shew, if evidence were wanting, that 
their mental capidnlities are not contempt9>le, «id 
demonstrate the Influence of the highest order of 
Ghristian principles upon the exercise of the mind and 
the affections of the heart. 

Mr. Orsmond having removed to lUiiatea in the . dose 
ot 1816, and Mr. Nott to Tahiti in the suhrmev of 
those- of us who renudhed at Hnahine endeiWQure^%to 
m^Oge as extensively as possible in the. 
tht^people. We therefore went to several 
dlhiges to preach to the peo^e oin the. Sthhath, . aoS 
frequently visited the district Of Maeva, . situated on.^, the 
miugki.’ . Of --ad extensive lake^ sumnmded by most - ^ch 
and varied anmery. 


of the ; : 
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beautiful and diversified vege^'; 
ti,blb' ' ^oddctiohs< tha the banks of the lake^ tile 

^'alsred deserves^^articular attention ; it stands ^near 
'the large temple of Tane) at Tamapua^ add is one of the 
rnost indent and extensive that I have met with in the 
islands. In its growth, the aoa resembles the baniah tree 
6f the fiast, and is probably a variety of the species*, 
The bark has a light tinge and shining appearance, the 
leaf lance-shaped and small, of a beautiful pea^green 
colour. It is an evergreen, and is propagated by slips 
or branches, which readily take root. When the stem of 
the young tree is about two or three inches in diameter^ 
the bark, immediately below the branches, which gene- 
rally spread from the trunk, about six feet above the 
ground, begins to open near the lower part of the limbs. 
A number of fine yellow pointed roots protrude,* and 
increase in size and length every year.' The branches 
grow horizontally, and rather bending than otherwise t 
from different parts of these, fibres shoot forth through 
th^ burstiiig bark, and hang like fine dark-brown threadsr 
’Hie habits of growth in these penduloUaj jroots timre 
singular. Sometimol they appear like ^a sii^te;liii%^oje 
rOpe^ reaching froifi the highest ibranchdi»thqpidy:toiijl8 
ground, where they terminate i«i a- budch of/Spr6adm|p 
fibres, hot unlike a tassel. At other tinies, while tMre 
is^he^principal fibre, a number of others branch off fthm 
iMh at tmequal distancei^ from its insertton in the hpu^ 
abqge,' and termihate in a duster of smalt . fibres. . ^ The 
difl^nt threads are sometimes separate ft6m each 
fera donsiderable distaiwe, andy juear^t^ 
ih’one singleTOot%/^-.-i":- 

As ' locm tb fibreKvXeaeh^^tlla gi^^ . 

they take root, and, in the course of a nimber 


n. 
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become solid stems, covered with . a bark resejoabUng 
that of the original tree, and forming so many natural 
pillars to the progressively extending branches above. 

, By this singular process, the aoa, at Tamapua, appeairs 
more like a clump or grove than a single tree. The original 
stem was joined by one or two, of such dimensions, that 
it was not easy to distinguish the parent from the 
offspring, and the fibres that had united with the ground, 
and thus became so many trunks or stems of the tree, 
jppvered a space many yards in circumference. The 
lateral branches continue to extend, and tendrils of every 
length and size are seen in all directions depending from 
them> appearing as if in time it would cover the face of 
the country with a forest, which yet should be but one 
tree^: 

• The most remarkable appearance, however, which the 
aoapresents> is when it grows near some of the high 
mountain precipices that often occur in the islands. 
A-$hort distance from Buaoa, where the rocks are ex- 
ceedingly steep, and almost perpendicular for a huiiT 
dred feeti or more, an aoa appears to have been 
planted near the foot of the rocky pile, and the tender 
fibres ; protruded from the branches, being nearer the 
rocks: >at the side than the ground below, have been 
attmcted towards the precipice. From this, fresh nourish? 
ment has been derived, the tree has continued to ascend 
and throw out new fibres still higher, till it has, reached 
the top. Here a branching tree has flourished, exhibiting 
all the peculiarities of the aoa ; while the root^ and that 
pittt growing along the face of the rook, resembles a 
strong interwoven hedge, extending from the base to the 
summit of the precipice. 

; The account of the or^in of this tree is one of the 
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most fabulous of native legends : it states tibat the mooii 
is diversified with hill and: valley like our earthy that it 
is adorned wiith trees^ and among these the aoa; the 
shadow of whose spreading branches, the Polynesians 
suppose, occasions the dark parts in her surface, in 
ancient times, they state that a bird flew to the meon, 
and^plucked the bemes of the aoa; these are smaller 
than grapes ; the bird readily carried them, and flying over 
the islands, dropped some of the seeds, which, germinating 
in the Soil, produced the aoa tree. It was consideied^ 
sacred, and frequently planted in the neighbourhood 
or precincts of the marae. The large one at Tamapud 
was supposed to be a frequent resort of the god ) and tfaid 
human sacrifices oiFered in the temple beneathy were usu-^ 
ally suspended among its branches. A common impre^ 
cation was, M tm oe ite amm toro i monuma i^ ^^ You 
will hang in the’ branch stretching towards MomoHay*- a 
spot beneath one of the principal branches. ) ^ : : r .n 
The cottage erected for my lodging, when’ visiting 
the district of Maeva, was within a few yards of this treej 
and the chapel stood within the precincts of the andielit 
idol temple. I have often conversed with the people 
respecting it, and they have said that the most appaltifig 
horrors filled their minds, if they approached the treddl^ 
tlie :piie after dark) that when they have pushed theb 
light eafioe along the adjacent lake, they have^ as an act 
of reverence, uncovered the upper part of their peesdne, 
and almost trembled with fear till they had safely passed; 
Odnsidering the dark and : gloomy appeaiance 
temph^ the? wide extcnty dense ^^had(^^ fantastic^ shi^ 
and ; f rotesque: appeajeant^ of the : Hiortuous rfibfoua^MOtii 
or trunks of the aoa, it is surptiding 
stitidus A urnder the 
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feeUiigs,' especially if it be recollected that thei^ welre 
fW seasons when a human body ^as hot suspended froiW* 
some of the branches, to propitiate the deity of the plack^ 

The aoa was not entirely devoted to the nurture of that 
debasing superstition by which the people were Oppressed; 
With the thin slender twigs or young branches of this 
tree, a strong kind of cloth was made, which they called 
ora, or aoa, and which, on account of its durability, was 
highly esteemed. 

. Garments made with the bark of a tree constituted the 
principal article of native dress, prior to the introduc- 
tion of foreign cloth. It is manufactured chiefly by 
females, and was one of their most frequent employ- 
ments. The name for cloth, among the Taliitians, is 
ahii. The Sandwich Island word tapa^ is, we believe, 
never used in this sense, but signifies a part of the 
Inttnan body. In the manufacture of their cloth, the 
. natives of the South Sea Islands use a greater variety of 
materials than their neighbours in the northern group : 
ther bark of the different varieties of wauti, or paper 
riiulberry, being the only article used by the latter ; while 
the former employ not only the bark of the paper mul-« 
berry, which they call auti^ but also that of the aoa and 
of the bread-fruit. 

The process of manufacture is much the same in 
all, though some kinds are sooner finished than others. 
When the bark from the branched of the bread-fruit or 
auti is used, the outer green or brown rind is scraped off 
with a shell ; it is then slightly beaten, and allowed to 
ferment, or is macerated in water. A stout piece of 
wood, resembling a beam, twenty or thirty feet long, 
and from six to nine inches square, with a groove cut 
in the under side, is fixed on the ground 3 across 
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thiiP, thp,;bark is laid a^ beaten with a heavy mallet 
ot , caswarina or iron- wood. The mallet is usually 
fifteen or eighteen inches long, about two inches square, 
aud: round at one end, for the purpose of being held 
firmly.. The sides of the mallet are grooved; one side 
very coarse or large, the opposite side exceedingly fine. 
One of the remaining sides is generally cut in chequers 
or small squares, and the other is plain or ribbed. The 

Tihitian Cloth Mallet. 



bark is placed lengthwise across the long piece of wood^ 
and beaten first with the rough side of the mallet, and 
then with those parts that are finer. 

Vegetable gum is rarely employed; in general, the re- 
sinous matter in the bark is sufficiently adhesive. The 
fibres of the bark are most completely interwoven by 
the frequent beating with the grooved or chequered side 
of the mallet ; and when the piece is finished, the tex- 
ture of the cloth is often remarkably fine and even ; and 
the inequalities occasioned by the fine grooves, or small 
squares, give it the appearance of woven cloth. During 
the process of its manufacture, the cloth is kept satu- 
rated with moisture, and carefully wrapped in thick 
green leaves every time the workwomen leave off ; but as 
soon as it is finished, they spread it to dry in the 
sun,:and bleach it according to the purpose for wldcb 
it is designed. The ore, or cloth, made udtb the bark of 
the aoa, is usually very thin, and of a dark brown colour j 
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th^t made with the bark of the bread-fruit a mixture 
of y^e auti, is of a light brown and sometimes fawn 
Colour ; but the finest and most valuable kind is called 
hdbu. It is made princi{>ally, and sometimes entirely, 
with the bark of the paper mulberiy, and is bleached till 
it is beautifully white. This is chiefly worn by the 
females. 

It is astonishing that they should be able, by a pro- 
cess so simple, to make bales, containing sometimes two 
hundred yards of cloth, four yards wide ; the whole in 
one single piece, made with strips of bark seldom above 
four or five feet long, and, when spread open, not more 
than an inch and a half broad — ^joined together simply 
by beating it with the grooved mallet. When suflBiciently 
bleached and dried, it is folded along the whole length, 
rolled up into a bale, and covered with a piece of matting, 
— this is called mm vehe. The wealth of a chief is 
sometimes estimated by the number of these covered 
bales which he possesses. The more valuable kinds 
of cloth are rolled up in the same way, covered with 
matting or cloth of an inferior kind, and generally sus^ 
pended from some part of the roof of the chiefs house. 
The estimation in which it was held has been greatly’ 
diminished since they have become acquainted with^ 
European cloth, and large quantities are now seldom i 
made. It is, however, still an article in general use; 
among the lower classes of society, and the mother yet^ 
continues to beat her parure, or native pareu, for herself: 
and children. 

A number of smaller pieces are stUl miuler^ a^ 
which the tiputa is one of the most valuable. ; It is , 
prepared by beating a number of layers ^pf 
gether, to render it thicker than the cloth; fps) 
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the outside layer, they select a . stout branch of the auti, 
or bread-^fniit, about an inch and a half in diameter : ^is 
they prepare with great atte^on, and, having beaten it 
to the usual width and length, which is about ten feet 
long and three feet wide, they fix it on the outside, and 
attach it to the others by rubbing a small portion of 
arrow-root on the inner side, before beating it together. 
The tiputa of the Tahitians corresponds exactly with 
the poncho of the South Americans. It is rather longer, 
but is worn in the same manner, having a hole cut in the 
centre, through which, when worn, the head is passed"^ 
while the garment hangs down over the shoulders, breast, 
and bach, usually reaching, both before and behind, as 
low as the knees. Next to the tiputa, the ahufara is a 
general article of dress. These are either square like a 
shawl> or resemble a scarf. They are sometimes larger, 
and correspond with a counterpane more than a sha\vl, 
and are always exceedingly splendid and rich iii their 
colours. 

1 The natives of the Society Islands have a variety of 
vegetable dyes, and display more taste in the variations 
and patterns of the doth, than in any other use of colours. 
Much of the common cloth is dyed either with the bark 
of the aito, camarjinaf or tiairi, aleurites. This gives it a 
kind dark red or chocolate colour, and is supposed t6 
add to its durability. The leaves of the arum are some- 
times used, but brilliant red and yellow are their favourite 
hueSb > The form^, which they call mati, is prepared by 
mixing the milky juice of the small berry of 'the mati, 
with the leaves of the ton, a species of cer^ 
dfe. * When the dye is prepared by this combination, it 
is absdrl^d on the' fibm^^^^^d^ a Wnd of rush, dtied 
fair u^. ][t scarlet dji^ 
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which^ when preserved with a varnish of gum, retains 
its brightness till the garment is worn out. The 
yellow is prepared from the inner bark of the root of the 
nono, morinda citrifolia^ 'and though far more fugitive 
than the scarlet of the mati, is an exceedingly bright 
colour. The yellow dye is prepared by infusing the bark 
of the root in water, in which the cloth is allowed to 
remain till completely saturated, when it is dried in the 
sun. The mati, or scarlet dye, is moistened with water, 
and laid on the dry cloth. Their patterns are fixed 
with the scarlet dye on a yellow ground, and were 
formerly altogether devoid of uniformity or regularity, 
yet still exhibiting considerable taste. They now fix a 
border round the ahufara, and arrange the patterns in 
different parts. Nature, and not art, supplies the pattern. 
They select some of the most delicate and beautiful ferns, 
or the hibiscus flowers : when the dye is prepared, they 
lay the leaf, or the flower, carefully on the dye ; as soon 
as the surface is covered with the colouring matter, they 
fix the stained leaf or flower, with its leaflets or petals 
correctly adjusted on the cloth, and press it gradually 
and regularly down. When it is removed, the impres- 
sion is often beautiful and clear. 

The scarf or shawl, and the tiputa, are the only 
dresses prepared in this way, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive of the dazzling and imposing appearance of such a 
dress, loosely folded round the person of a handsome 
chieftain of the South Sea Islands, who perfectly under* 
stands how to exhibit it to the best advantage. This 
kind of cloth is made better by the Tahitians than any 
other inhabitants of the Pacific. It is not, however, 
equal to the wairiirii of the Sandwich Islanders. Much 
of this cloth, beautifully painted, is now employed in 
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their houses for bed and window curtains^ &c. Several 
kinds of strong cloth are finished with a kind of gum 
or varnish^ for the purpose of rendering them imper- 
vious. 

But in the fabrication of glazed cloth^ the natives 
of the Austral Islands^ especially those of Rurutu^ 
excel all with whom 1 am acquainted. Some of the 
pieces of cloth are thirty or forty yards square, ex- 
ceedingly thicks and glazed on both sides, resembling 
on the upper side the English oil-cloth table-covers. 
It must have required immense labour to prepare it, yet 
it was abundant when they were first discovered. It is 
usually red on one side, and black on the other, the 
latter being highly varnished with a vegetable gum. 

In the manufacture of cloth, the females of all ranks 
were employed ; and the queen, and wives of the 
chiefs of the highest rank, strove to excel in some 
department — in the elegance of the pattern, or the bril- 
liancy of the colour. They are fond of society, and 
worked in large parties, in open and temporary houses 
erected for the purpose. Visiting one of these houses at 
Eimed, I saw sixteen or twenty females all employed. 
The queen sat in the midst, surrounded by several chief 
women, each with a mallet in her hand, beating the bark 
that was spread before her. The queen worked as dili- 
gently and cheerfully as any present. 

The spar or square piece of wood on which the 
bark is beaten^ being hollow on the under-side, every 
stroke produces a loud sound, and the noise oc- 
casioned by sixteen Or twenty mallets going at one 
time; - was to me almost' d^enihg; while the queen 
dnd' her f^eUdi iec^ed ' not' only insensible to any 
laconveaiauce ' it|^ biit^^qidtb ynused ist its appa- 
ll. 2 a 
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rent effect on ns. The sound of the cloth-beating 
mallet is not disagreeable^ where heard at a distance, in 
some of the retired valleys, indicating the abode of in- 
dustry and peace; but in the cloth-houses it is hardly 
possible to endure it. 

As the wives or daughters of the chiefs take a pride in 
manufacturing superior cloth, the queen would often 
have felt it derogatory to her rank, if any other females 
in the island could have finished a piece of cloth better 
than herself. 1 remember in the island of Huahine, 
when a native once passed by, wearing a beautifiil ahu- 
fara, hearing one native woman remark to aiiother — 
What a finely printed shawl that is ! The figures on 
it are like the work, or the marking, of the queen! 
Tliis desire, among persons in high stations, to excel 
in departments of labour, is what we have always 
admired. This feeling probably led Pomare to bestow 
so much attention on his hand-writing, and induced the 
king of the Sandwich Islands to request that we would 
not teach any of the people till we had fully instructed 
him in reading and writing. 

The ahu, or cloth made with the bark of a tree, 
although exceedingly perishable when compared with 
European woven cloth, yet furnished, while it lasted, a 
light and loose dress, adapted to the climate, and the 
habits of the people. The duration of a Tahitian dress 
depended upon the materials with which it was made, the 
aoa being considered the strongest. Only the highly 
varnished kinds were proof against wet. The beauty 
of the various kinds of painted cloth was soon marred, 
and the texture destroyed, by the rain, as they were 
kept together simply by the adhesion of the inter- 
woven fibres of the bark. Notwithstanding this, a 
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tiputa^ or u good strong pareu, when preserved from 
wet, would last several months. Though the native 
cloth worn by the inhabitants was made by the women, 
there were some kinds used in the temples, in the service 
of the idols, which were made by men, and which it was 
necessary, according to the declarations of the priest, 
should be beaten during the night. 

Although the manufacture of cloth was formerly the 
principal, it was not the only occupation of the females. 
Many of the people, especially the raateiras, or secon- 
dary chiefs, wore a kind of mat made with the bark 
of the hibiscus, which they call purau ; and the prepa- 
ration of this, as well as the beds ,or sleeping mats, 
occupied much of the time of the females. Great atten- 
tion was paid to the manufacture of these fine mats. 
They chose for this purpose, the young shoots of the 
hibiscus, and having peeled off the bark, and immersed 
it in water, placed it on a board, the outer rind being 
scraped off with a smooth shell. The strips of bark were 
an inch or an inch and a half wide, and about four feet 
long, and when spread out and dry, looked like so many 
white ribands. The bark was slit into narrow strips 
frequently less than the eighth of an inch wide. They 
were woven by the hand, and without any loom or 
machinery. They commenced the weaving at one 
corner, and having extended it to the proper width, 
which was usually three or four feet, continued the work 
till the mat was about nine or ten feet long, when 
the projecting ends of the bark were carefully re- 
moved, and a fine fringe worked round the edges.—* 
Only half the pieces of bark used in weaving were 
split into narrow strips throughout their whole 
length. The others were sUt five or six inches at 
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the ends where they commenced^ while the remaining 
part was rolled up like a riband. These they unrolled^ 
and extended the slits as the weaving advanced^ until 
the whole was complete. When first finished^ they are 
of a beautifully white colour, and are worn only by 
the men, either bound round the loins as a pareu, or 
with an aperture in the centre as a tiputa or poncho, and 
sometimes as a mantle thrown loosely over the shoulder. 
Their appearance is light and elegant, and they are 
remarkably durable, though they become yellow from 
exposure to the weather. 

The inhabitants of the Palliser Islands, to the east- 
ward of Tahiti, exceed the Society Islanders in the 
quality of their mats, which are made of a tough white 
rush or grass, exceedingly fine and beautiful. They 
frequently manufacture a sort of girdle, called Tiheri, 
six inches in width, and sometimes twenty yards in 
length, but remarkably fine and even, being woven by 
the hand, but with a degree of regularity rivalling 
the productions of the loom. They are highly valued 
by the Tahitians, and are a principal aiticle of com- 
merce between the inhabitants of the different islands. 

The sails for their canoes, and beds on which they 
sleep, are a coarser kind of matting made with the leaves 
of different varieties of palm, or pandanus, found in the 
islands. Some kinds grow spontaneously, others are 
cultivated for their leaves. The matting sails are much 
lighter than canvass, but far less durable. The size 
and quality of the sleeping mats is regulated by the 
skill of the manufacturer, or the rank of the proprietor. 
Those who excel in making them, use very fine ones 
themselves. They are all woven by the hand, yet finished 
with remarkable regularity and neatness. 
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The ordinary mats are not more than six feet wide^ 
and nine or twelve feet long, but some are twelve feet 
wide, and sixty or eighty, or even a hundred yards long. 
Mats of this size, however, are only made for high chiefS, 
and in the preparation, perhaps, the females of several 
districts have been employed. They are kept rolled up, 
and suspended in some part of the chief ^s dwelling, 
more for the purpose of displaying his wealth, and the 
number of his dependents, than for actual uro. 

The kinds of leaf least liable to crack, are selected, 
and, for the purpose of sleeping upon, or even spreading 
on a floor, the use to which we generally applied them, 
the mats look neat, and last a considerable time. Several 
kinds of fine matting, ornamented with bright stained 
rushes interwoven with the others, were formerly made 
as articles of dress for the kings, or presents to the gods; 
but ill this department of labour they were always in- 
ferior to the Sandwiqh Islanders, whose variegated mats 
aie superior to any I have seen in the Pacific. Weaving 
of mats, with beating and staining of cloth, was the chief 
occupation of the females. A large portion of the pro- 
perty of the people consisted in mats and clpth, which 
also constituted part of their household fumitur|4 

A variety of other articles were, however, necessary 
to the furnishing of their houses, but these were manu- 
factured by the men. Next to a sleeping mat, a pillow 
was considered essential. Thia was of hard wood, and 
often exceedingly rude, though sometimes ingeniously 
wrought, resembling a short low stool, nine inches or 
a foot in length, and four or five inches high. The 
.upper side was curved, to admit the head; the wholjs 
pi]ibw, which tMi call tuaurua, is cut out^^ a^^sin^ 
pilce. Upon tl^narowood they reclined their hea&. 
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at nighty and slept as soundly as the inhabitants of more 
civilized parts would do on the softest down. 

In general^ they sat cross-legged on mats spread on 
the floor; but occasionally used a stool, which they 
called ivi or nohoraa^ This resembled the pillow in 
shape, and, though much larger, was made out of a 
single piece of wood. The tamanu, or cullophyllum^ was 
usually selected, and immense trees must have been cut 
down for %is purpose. I have seen iris four or five 
feet long, three feet wide, and at each end three feet six 
inches high ; yet the whole cut out of one solid piece of 
timber. The upper part was curved, and the extremes 
being highest, the seat resembled the concave side of a 
crescent, so that, however large it might be, only one sat 
on It at a time. The iri was finely polished, and the 
wood, in its grain and colour resembling the best Idnds 
of mahogony, rendered it, although destitute of carv- 
ing or other ornament, a handsome piece of furniture 
in a chieftain^s dwelling. The rank of the host was 
often indicated by the size of this seat, which was used 
on public occasions, or for the accommodation of a dis- 
tinguished guest. Those in more ordinary use were low, 
and less curved, but always made out of a single piece 
of wood. 

Next to these, their weapons, drums, and other musical 
instruments, were their most important furniture; a 
great portion, however, of what might be called their 
household furniture, was appropriated to the preparation 
or preservation of their food. 

The urnete^ or dish, was the principal. Sometimes it 
was exceedingly large, resembling a canoe or boat more 
than a dish for food. Jt was frequency made with the 
wood of the tamanu, exceedingly well polished ; some 
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were six or eight feet long, a foot and a half wide, and 
twelve inches deep, these belonged only to the chiefs, 
and were used for Ihe preparation of arrow-root, cocoa- 
nut milk, &c. on occasions of public festivity. The 
umetes in ordinary use were oval, about two or three 
feet long, eighteen inches wide, and of varied depth. 
They were supported by four feet, cut out of the same 
piece of wood, and serve not only for the pr^aration of 
their food, but as dishes, upon which it is praced when 
taken from the oven. 

The papahia is extensively used. It is a low solid 
block or stool, supported by four short legs, and 
smoothly polished on the top. It is cut out of one piece 
of wood, and is used instead of a mortar for pounding 
bread-fruit, plantains, or bruising taro^ which is done by 
placing these upon the papahia, and beating them with a 
short stone pestle called a penu. This is usually made 
with a black sort of basalt, found chiefly in the island of 
Maurua, the most western of the group. The penu is 
sometimes constructed from a species of porous coral.* • 

The water used for washing their feet is kept in bottles 
called aano, made from the shells of large and full-grown 
cocoa-nuts. That which they drink is contained in cala- 
bashes, which are much larger than any I ever saw used 
for the same purpose in the Sandwich Islands, but desti- 
tute of ornament. They are kept in nets of cinet, and 
suspended from some part of the dwelling. 

The drinking cups are made with the cocoa-nut shell 
after it is full grown, but before it is perfectly ripe. 
The shell is then soft, and is scraped until much thinner 
than a saucer, and frequently transparent. They are of 

* A fine specimen of ihat kind of pern which 1 procured at Ruiutn, is 
deposited in the Missionaiy museum at Austin Friaxa. 
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a yellow colour, and plain, though the cups formerly 
used for drinking ava were carved. These are the prin- 
cipal utensils in the preparation of their food; they are 
kept remarkably clean, and, when not in use, suspended 
from some part pf the dwelling, or hung upon a stand. 

The fata, or stand, is a smgle light post planted 
in the floor, with one or two projections, and a notch 
on the top, from which the calabashes of water, baskets 
of food, *umetes, &c. are suspended. Great labour 
was formerly bestowed on this piece of furniture, and 
the fata pua was considered an ornament to the house 
in which it was erected. About a foot from the ground, 
a projection extended six or dght inches wide, com- 
pletely round, flat on the top, but concave on the under 
side, in order to prevent rats or mice from ascending 
and gaining access to the food. Their only knife was a 
piece of bamboo-cane, with which they would cut up a 
pig, dog, or fish, with great facility. 
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station at Maeva— Appearance of the lake and surrounding scenery — 
Ruins of temples, and other vestiges of idolatry — General view of 
Polynesian mythology — Ideas relative to the origin of the world — 
Polytheism— Traditionary theogony— Taaroa supreme deity — Different 
orders of gods — Otq, &c. gods of the wind, the ocean, Ac. — Gh)ds of arti- 
ficers and fishermen— Oramatuas, or demons — Emblems — Images— Urn, 
or feathers — ^Temples — Worship — Prayers — Oflerings— Sacrifices — Oc- 
casional and stated festivals and worship— Rau-mata-vchi-raa Maui-fata 
—Rites for recovery from sickness — Offering of first-fruits— The Pae 
Atua — ^The ripening of the year, a religious ceremony — Singular rites 
attending its close. 


As soon as we had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
the native language to engage in public teaching, while 
we alternately performed the regular services at the 
settlement in Fare, we formed branch stations in different 
parts of the island. 

Two were commenced on the west and southern coast, 
viz. one in the beautiful, fertile, and formerly populous 
valley of Mahapu, and the other in the extensive i^trict 
of Parea* Schools were opened under approved native 
teachers at each of these places. In the former three 
hundred scholars were instructed hy Nani, a well quali^ 
fied teacher. The inhabitants erected neat places of 
worship. Mr. Barff performed divine service at each 
station alternately ev^ other Sabbathj and between 
three and four hundl^ 

2b 


II. 
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A similar branch-station was commenced at; 3%9i2o£Na^ 
a populous and Central village in the district of Maeva^ 
on the borders of a beautiful and extensive ro^o^ qr lake^ 
of the same name, in the northern part of the island* 
Here a school was opened by Tiori, an intelligent native, 
and three hundred and eighty adults and children were 
taught. A commodious native chapel was built, and a 
cottage for the accommodation of the Missionary who 
visited them. 

! It was a considerable distance from Fare; I went on 
, the Saturday afternoon, and spent the Sabbath at Maeva, 
where upwards of four hundred usudly attend^ pub- 
lic worship. We continued our labours at these sta- 
tions until the summer of 1820, when the greater patt 
of the residents were induced to remove to the^^set- 
^tlemehti at' Fare harbour. Some of the happiest ^ca- 
(sons I ^ have enjoyed in Missionary occupations, were 
, ih connexion with my occasional services at this place. 
iThe ’^^scenery of the adjacent country is remarkably 
vfine;* Ilie lake of Maeva is five miles in len^h, and 
unequal breadth, though often two-miles wide.^ Uii- 
. agitated by ^ the long rolling: billows- of the Pacific, and 
'. seldom ruffled by the northern and eastern breezes^ from 
which it is sheltered by mountains, its surface was Often 
smooth as a, polished mirror, ^ reflecting the - groves 
around^ and the heavens above. It abounds with fish. 
These not only supply the inhahitants^ of:, the border of 
the lake with the means of subsistence; biit, when viewed 
•firom the light canoe, asthey sported inithe^depths be- 
'heath, OF leaped above its surface; enlivened its solitude. 
Om die eastmn side; a number of strdoms rose among -die 
' mountainfl^and^ winding their way throaghdie yidleys;«at 
length imited with its waters. On this dde> 
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asetot its marginrto the distant mountains was f ge- 
’gradufdv it was sometimes abrupt and bold : the 
roblcy- precipices, adorned wiiit pendulous and creeping 
plants, rich in verdant foliage or clustering flowerSj rose 
almost perpendicularly from the water; the hills were 
ornamented with clumps of the graceful cypress^Shaped 
casuarina; and in tiie narrow border of lowland, that in 
many parts extended from the shores to the foot of the 
mountains, the h&iscus tiliaceus, the betomeii ^lendidOf 
the tnocarprts, and other trees of larger growth^ reaijed 
their majestic: forms, and spread their stately branches, 
clothed with dark and glossy'foliagej while round their 
gigantic stems, and spread from bough to bought the 
beautiful aud large bell-flowering convolvolu3,iwas often 

hung in wild luxuriant wreaths. 0 !«• 

The walk from Fare to the head of the lake was 
delightful ; for more than a ’’mile, it was actually under 
what the natives call the mom un^ breadrfruit 'shade, 
huge groves of this useful tree growing on each sidd of 
the path. ‘ A hiunber of small plantations giv<e variefy 
to the wild scenery, and many theroeUiras^ (^ inferior 
chiefs, have ' erected 'their dweUings near the path. 
Hautia had, when we' fint arrived, a hobie house staUdiig 
at the seuthem: end of the lake. ' Along the ' ^tem 
shore, mutll ^vSb^es were seat amidst a grove of ooecm- 
nat and toead-finit trees. A succesrion of agreeable 
!8ensatjona has arisen m my mind on a Saturday allhf- 
booh, when .passing tdoig the lake in my canoed wbiieh 
waalpaddled by tiwoinadve attendaids. I have seen the 
columns of Asmoke cmling up smongtthelfaiead-iftndt 
.>tkees$);Udiete 'thfrinhidHtaateiWeiKihecBiiigibirir.fiiQd'fl^r 

ijthe , flsUewhig'Aflayui ,Sanietimea!«I'’liaveiri»csis 
‘Uiilii|fdMbs hinii' lhe«<Sh0rs$uaBd^.dnUtimttnd(mili3^ 
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peaceful dwellings^ and their present occupations^ I have 
often been struck with the appearance of the villages, 
the dilapidated family maraes, or idol-temples, moulder^ 
ing in ruins on almost every projecting points 
The western side of this extensive lake is bordered by a 
low flat tract of land, in many places a mile wide, extend^ 
ing from south to north. At the northern extremity of 
this beautiful piece of water, there is a narrow ghannel, 
by trhich it communicates with the sea. The western 
side, though very different from the opposite shore, adds 
to the variety of the scenery; it is thickly wooded, and 
among the trees that reach the highest perfection, the 
cocoa-nut, waving its crown of elegant leaves, and 
the no less elegant casuarina, whose boughs hang in 
arches over the water, are most conspicuous. . The 
bastem side was doubtless originally the shore of the 
sea, and the lake filled by its waters, while the low 
border of the land on the opposite side constituted the 
reef; After the reef reached the level of the sea at high- 
water, it ceased to ascend, but spread horizontally,; 
fragments of coral, and pieces of wood, were thrown upon 
its widened surface, till at length it resisted the shock 
of the ocean, and the waves rolled back without over- 
flowing it. Every year increased the substances accumu- 
lated on its surface; vegetation at length commenced, 
and the process of organization and decomposition, 
accelerated by tlie humidity of the atmosphere and. tibe 
warmth of the climate, formed the mould, in wbi^ 4he 
trees^ at present covering it, spread their roe^ aiid find 
their xiourishment. ; ^ ' v i,, 

But tbeimost conspicuous and pictur^que object^ pn 
coilhe^n^bdth the lake sceneryy is 
ow devoted ^ mountain, which rises on the eastern shore 
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n^ap end. It is a; beautiful and almost 

regular cone, partially covered with trees and bushes, 
eveii to its summit, while the shining basaltic or volcanic 
rocks, occasionally projecting through the cypress or 
pine-growing casuarina, add to the novel and agreeable 
diversity which its figure produces. The norths 
shore of the rotOy or lake, of Maeva, was the favourite 
residence of many of the native kings- Here, also^ the 
chief who governed the island after the last visit of 
Captain Cook, resided^ and erected a house for ]Viai>> or 
Omai, that he might be near him. The shores, and. even 
the smooth surface of the lake itself, have been the: scenic 
of some of the most sanguinary battles that have been 
fought between rival parties on the island, or the people 
of Huahine and those of Raiatea and Borabora. Hear 


its margin, on a rising ground, the ruins of ono^^of 
the largest artificial fortifications in the group stiU 
remain.'^' ' 

' But it is not so distinguished by any of these as by 
the vestiges of the ancient superstition of the island 
Which every where abound. Temples to the- gods of/. the 
Water were erected on every point qf land, and ^family 
marj^s in almost every grove, while the extensive 
national temples of Oro and Tane st(md near wttt^ 
northern extrebiity of the lake, where the ' greater 
liuthbep - of human sacrifices were oflFered^> where the 
idols were usually kept, and the national religious 
^^ehibltes convened.^ 

■ object and cvciy <iiioniim«nt 

of art or labour, in the district of Maeva^^ bbre-inarks/iof 


its ' connexion with thdr ancient rdUgiom^^ I -havei dften 
visited nationals ten^lero^ 

and the site of the^ hpufteof^Oro, aiid^ in my untercomrsc 
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with the people of Maeva^ at the meetiii^i^^^^^ 
these were frequent, topics of conversation 
It mayy perhaps^ be well, in this place, to introduce 
some. accouut of the mythology of the islanders, and the 
priiiGipal features of their system of idolatry, although 
so h>aiji,y incidental: notices of the same have already 
occuired, that it has been in sonie degree anticipated* 
Idhe that of all the ancient idolatrous nations, the my- 
thology of the South Sea Islanders is but an assemblage of 
obscure fables brought by the first settlers, or originated 
in remarkable facts of their own history, and handed down 
by tradition through successive generations. If so much 
that is mysterious and fabulous has been mingled with 
the history of those nations among whom hieroglyphics 
or the use of letters has prevailed, it might be expected 
to exist in a greater degree, where oral communication, 
aud that often under the fantastic garb of rude poetry, 
is the only mode of preserving the traditional knowled^^ 
of;former times. ; ^ - 

Distinguished, however^ as the Polynesian niytholc^y 
is by confusion and absurdity, it is not more so than the 
ancient systems of some of the most enlightened and 
cultiyated pagan nations, of the past or . present time. 
It was. not m^ore characterized by mystery and fable, than 
by its abominations and its cruelty. Its objects of wotr 
ship were sometimes monsters of iniquity. They bad 
^Mords many and gods many,” but seldom attributed to 
them , any moral attributes. Among the multitude' of 
their Sods> there was no one whom they regar^d as Rr 
supr^e intelligence or presiding spiritual being, posr 
sessmg any moral perfections,. re8caiWmg? thosfe^^ 
are inseparable from every sentiment we^entertain o tbc^ 
true God* 
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aiK^iezit hiltions> they Ascribe the bri-* 
gin of^ things to a state of chaos, or darkness, and 
even the first existence of tbeir principal deities 'refer 
to' ^ this source. Taaroa, Oro, and Tane, with other 
deities of the highest order, are on this account said to 
be fanau pOy bom of Night. • But the origin of the gods, 
and their priority of existence in coihparisou with the 
formation of the earth, being a matitef of uncertainty 
even among the native priests, involves the whole 
ill the greatest obscurity. Taaroa, the Tariaroa of 
the Hawaians, and the Tangaroa of the Western ^ lales, 
is ^generally spoken^ of by the Tahitians as the first 
principal god, uncreated, and existing from the begin-* 
ning, or from the time he emerged fromi . the Ijpo, or 
World iof darkness. 

/^Several of their taata^paari, or wise meU, pretend that> 
according to other traditions, Taaroa wasronly^ai man 
whoi was: deified after death; By some he ^is spokeii ■ of 
as the progenitor of the other gods, thei creator of the 
heavens^ the earth, the sea, man, beastsy^ fowls, fishes^’&c.; 
while by others < it is stated,! that: the - existe^ttfce 'offthA 
la&d, lot t^etkiakerae, was ainteriov to that.of liha 

v/ilisie; does not i^pearlto be any ’thing.^ln 
iBjEtholog 7 ebnesponding fidth> the ' ddt^larine- 
ntt}^ ;or 'ihB ’Hindoo tia^tionof ]l%-ah|pi);’¥Uhnoa/r|uid 
Siva. Taaroa; liras the former imd the father of tiie?gddB«i 
Oro .-wasMiiS' first son : , hut th^ were ^ree^ {diB8§si<Or 
dcders ; betnaeen ^ Oro.' ^ ‘ i'As In > &e. thebgony 

of^he'anciwtSysa'biisd.'was e freqoent'vemUm'ofvdeit^f 
and. in 'toe body of a . Urd^ toey st^jmtoddhe /gOd jmllea 
approached the marae^ where itl^ toe bir^ and extend 
toe foOj$OTria^D;e>''toroi^ )WMto 
CMBm un uaite with toe priegt. 
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/Ffae goda and meny^t^ ^ 

w^re by some supposed to originate in tlie pciSreativia 
power of the gods. One of flie legends of . tiieir originaiid 
descent^ furnlihed to some of the Missionaries^ by : whom 
it has been, recorded^ states, that Taaroa was: bom^^ 
Night, or prodded from Ch^s, and was not mad&.by 
any other god. His consort, Ofeufeumaiterai, alsp um 
created, proceeded from the po, or night. : Oro,. the 
great national idol of Tahiti, Eimeo, and some of the 
Leeward Islands, was the son of Taaroa and Qfeufeu- 
maiterai. Oro took a goddess tc^ wife, who became the 
mother of two sons. These four^’^saiiije .and two female 
deities constituted the whole of their highest rank of 
divinities, according to the traditions of the priests of 
Tahiti — ^though the late king informed Mr. Nott that 
there was another god, superior to them all, whose name 
was Rumia:; he did not, however, meet with any 6f 
their priests or bards who knew any thing about hhn." ' ^ 
r Raa was also ranked among the principal deitieii^^^; 
although inferior to Taaroa and Oro, he was supposed to 
be an independent being s but nothing of cousequenibh is 
^scribed to him in the native fables. His wife> OtupapS^ 
who was also a divinity, bore him three sons and tvm 
daughters. Tane, the tutelar idol of Huahine^ was ^alsb 
numbered among the uncreated gods, ^ considered ^as 
having proceeded from the state of Night> or Chhosi 
His goddess was caUed Taufairei. They were the pai^lS 
of eight sons, who were all classed with the 
{ill gods, and received the highest honours, /^dmong ^ 
CKms of Tane was T^eharo, the tutdar ddty of 
famUy*^v .•'> ■ ■ ;■■■■ iry,- 

meat popular tradiUoas }ttt^the^ Lee^lrMd lalakil 
dififei^ in derm) minor points fn>m ’jUlie'diK>r^/%]^ 




Aecordihg^to bne, 

MP»'^wScir"l am indebted to my friend Mr. Barff, 
lE'aaroa^ ’^rho was supreme here as well as in Tahiti^ was 
Sind to be Ihivi^ or trithout parents, and \o have existed 
irom eternity. He w^^ to have a body^ but it 

Ijiras inidsible to inori^Isl After innumerable se^ohs 
had passed away, he cast his poo, shell or body, as binds 
db their feathers, or serpents their skins; and by this 
means, after intervals of innumerable seasons, his body 
was renewed. In Ihe ret/n, or highest heavens, he dwelt 
alone. His first act^jras the creation of Hinai, who is 
also called his . Countless ages passed away, 

when Taaroa and[ his daughter made the heavens, the 
earth, and the sea. The foundation of the world> was a 
solid rock ; which, with every part of the creation, Taaroa 
was supposed to sustain by his invisible powe]%---d[t is 
stated, that the Friendly Islanders suppose that the earth 
is supported on the shoulders of one of their gods> and 
that when an earthquake takes place, he is transfeii^ng 
It &om one shoulder to the other. 

' : Having, with the assistance of Hina, made the heavens, 
earth> and sea, Taaroa onon, or created, the gods« ^fhe 
first was Rootane, the god of peace. The second was 
Toahitu, in shapO like adc^; he saved such as were hi 
danger of falling from rocks and trees. 2k (the 
lord) was the thiid. 2kirta, (the indignant,} a god of 
war^iW^ ^tfae lburth.i The fifih, udm was^ s 
hadok^^aJd head> was caUed Ruanum The sixth^^ was^ 
The seVenlhi^T^ 

(long arms,) a god ofwar^ The ninth in order worn thi 


II. 
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were created by Taaroa^ and constitutim^^^^rder 
of divinities. 

A second class were also created^ inferior ito these^ 
and employed^ as heralds between the gods and men. 
The third order seems to have been the descendants 
of Raa^ were numerous and varied in their character^ 
soihe being gods of war^ others among the Esculapiiises 
of the nation. 

Oiro was the first of the fourth class^ and seems to 
have been the medium of connexion between celestial 
aiid terrestrial beings. Taaroa was his father. The 
shadow of a bread-fruit leaf, shak^ by the power of the 
arm of Taaroa, passed over Hina, and she afterwards 
became the mother of Oro. Hina, it is said, abode in 
Opoa at the time of his birth ; heiice that was honoured 
as the place of his nativity, and became celebrated for 
his worship. Taaroa afterwards created the wife of Oro, 
and their children were also gods. 

After the birth of Oro, Taaroa had other sons, who 
were called brothers of Oro, among whom were the gods 
of the Arebis. These were the four orders of celestial 
beings worshipped in the Leeward Islands. The diffe- 
rent classes only have been mentioned ; ah enumeration 
of the individual deities, arid their offices or attributes, 
would be tedious 'and useless. 

These objects of fear and worship were exceedingly 
numerous, and may be termed the chief deities of the 
Polynesians. There was an intermediate class between 
the principal divinities and the gods of particular 
localities or professions, but they are not sdjpposed to 
have existed from the beginning, dr to have been bom 
of Night. Their origin is veiled 4ii obscurity, but they 
are often described as having been renowned men, who 
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aft^r deified by their descendants,^ Rcio, 

Tane,^T?eiri^ probably Tairi principal idol of the 
Sandwich Islanders, Tefatu, Ruanuu, Moe, Teepa, 
Puaua, Tefatuture, Opaevai, Ha^a, and Taumure. 
These all received the homage of the people, and 
were on all public occasions acknowledged among 
Tahiti’s gods. 

Tlieir gods of the ocean were not less numerous; 
this was to he expected amongst a people dwelling in 
islands deriving a great part of their sustenance from 
the sea, and almost amphibious in their habits. The 
names of fourteen principal marine divinities were com* 
municated by the first Missionairies ; others have been 
subsequently added, but it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them here. They arc not supposed by the people to be 
of equal antiquity with the akmfamu poy or night-born 
gods. 

They were probably men who luul excelled thpir con* 
temporaries in iiautical adventure or exploit, and were 
deified by their descendants. . Hiro is conspicuous 
amongst them, although hot exclusively a god of the 
sea. The most romantic accounts are given in their aai, 
or tales, of his adventures, his voyages, his combat with 
the gods of the tempests, his descent to the depth of 
the ocean, and residence at the boftom of the abyss, 
his intercourse with the monsters there, by whom he 
was lulled to sleep in a cayem of the ocean, while 
the god of the winds raised ^ violept stoym, to de* 
strpy a ship in which h|S friends : were v^ 
Destru^ipn seemed to them inevkaUerTr^hey 
mdrr-j^ j^iendly ent^ed the eavem which be 
M?as from ■ his slumbri!!^ ^ 

in^n^ Ifr TQse td 



* ' '*^1 
i^btikeS t^ptrit of tkk l^ 

liiWei^ re^hed t^ ittiafoty; ^ ^ i 

TM period of his adventures is ^p^obably ^the ixioet 
irCMseiirt of any thus preserved^ as theW are m 
Connected with his name in the Leeward lslands ths^ with 
any other/ A pile of rock in Tahaa is icalled the Dogs of 
fiiro 5 a mountaiii ridge has receited the appellation 6f 
the Palii> or Ship of Hiro; and a large basaltic rock 
near the summit of a mountain in Huahine^ is called the 
Hoe or Paddle of Hiro. 

Tuaraatad and Ruahatu^ however^ appear to have been 
the principal marine deities. Whether this distinctibh 
resulted from any superiority they were supposed to pos^ 
sess^ or from the conspicuous part the latter sustains ? in 
their tradition of the deluge^ is not known^ but their names 
are ^frequently mentioned. They were generally called 
akua mao^ or shark gods ; not that the shark was itself 
the god^ but the natives supposed the marine gods^ em- 
ployed the sharks as the agents of their i^geance^ in 
,(|mnifihi]% transgressors. . ^ 

The large blue shark was the only kind supposed to> be 
employed by the gods; and a vai^iety of the most strange 
" and fabulous accounts of i the deeds they hare performed 
are related by theirpriests; These voracious animals were 
said always toreoognize a priest on board any canoe^ to 
come at his call^ retire at his biddings and to spare Mm ih 
the event of a wrecks though they might devour htS cOik- 
pahions^especially if they were not his mani^ or we^mhip- 
pers/ : 1 have been repeatedly told by an intelli|fent mah, 
fcwmerly apriest of an akua mao, that the shark 
which his god was manifested, swimmyg in the sea; 

Tied eilh^ him orhis fether oh to 

Huahin^ a^istance' of twenty milesv ^The shark was^ntot 
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^ iTaMtians conaidered sacred. InB^dition 
to thesi, they had gods who wwe supposed to prefide ow 
the fisheries, and to direct to their coasts the various 
by which Ihiey were periodically visited. Tahauru 
was the principaltamong these; but there were .five or 
six others, whose aid the fishermen wera accustomed 
to inyoh^ either before launching their canoes, or while 
engaged at sea. Matatini was the god of fishing-net 
makers.. 

Next in number and importance to the gods , of the sen, 
and the aerial regions, frequently worshipped under; the 
.figure of a bird, were those of the peho te moua te p^ni 
e to /ho, the valleys, the mountains, the precipices, and 
the dells or ravines. The names of twelve of- the prin- 
cipal of these are preserved by the Missionaries*— I. have 
them by me— but as few of them are indicative of tire 
character or attributes of these gods, their insertion is 
.unnecessarys....:-" i': 

<; I have often tiiought, when listening to tiieir fabu- 
lous accounts of the adventures of their gods, which, 
when pros^ting our researches in tiieir languagey ihan- 
n^ customs, &e< we have sometimes with difiSculty in- 
duced them to repeat, that, had they been acquainted 
witii letters, these would have fiunished ample materials 
for legends rivalling in splendour of machinery,! and 
magnificence of achievement^ the dazzling mythology of 
the esateen nations. Rude . as., their traditions wete, 
ip.; the, gi^tie : exploits they.! ^taU,:!:and:, the bdd 
,en4 Thrifd. imagery -tiiey employ,! they are cited invested 
wj^.aniaif .of: rom^ shews, tiiat the. pie<^^ 

poaseesedpoMerim^imt^miftoil^^ v 
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meRt. were thrown over its varied scenes. The sentiment 
of the poet that— 

Millions of spiritaal creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep,’- 

was one familiar to their minds ; and it is impossible not 
to feel interested in a people who were accustomed to 
consider themselves surrounded by invisible intelligen- 
ces^ and who recognized in the rising sun— the mild and 
silver moon — ^the shooting star — the meteor’s transient 
flame— the ocean’s roar — ^the tempest’s blast, or the even- 
ing breeze — the movements of mighty spirits. The 
mountain’s summit, and the fleecy mists that hang upon 
its brows — the rocky deflle — ^the foaming cataract — and 
the lonely dell — were all regarded as the abode or resort 
of these invisible beings. 

An eclipse of the moon filled them with dismay ; they 
supposed the planet was nattm, or under the influence of 
the spell of some evil spirit that was destroying it. 
Hence they repaired to the temple, and offered prayers 
for the moon’s release. The shape and stability of their 
islands they regarded as depending on the influence of 
spirits. The high and rocky obelisks, and detached pieces 
of mountain, were viewed as monuments of their power. 

The large mountain on the left-hand side of the 
entrance to Opunohu, or Taloo harbour, which separates 
this bay from Cook’s harbour, and is only united 
to the island by a narrow isthmus, was ascribed by 
tradition to the operations of those spirits, who, lik^ 
the spirits in most other parts of the world, prefix 
the hours of darkness for tlieir achievemeiits. ' This 
mountain> it is stated, was formerly united with the 
mountains of the interior, and yielded in magnitude to 
none j bat one night, the spirits of the place determined 
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to remove it to the Leeward Islands^ nearly one hundred 
miles distant^ and accordingly began their operations, 
but had scarcely detached it from the main land, when 
the dawn of day discovered their proceedings, and obliged 
them to leave it where it now stands, forming the two 
bays already named. An aperture in the upper part of a 
mountain near Afareaitu, which appears from the lowland 
like a hole made by a cannon-ball, but which is eight 
or nine feet in diameter, is said to have been made by 
the passage of a spear, hurled by one of these super- 
natural beings. 

Amusement was in part the business of a Tahitian- s 
life 3 and with their games, as well as with every other 
institution, idolatry was connected- Many were called 
sacred games, and over almost every one, the gods were 
supposed to exercise a control, though the people do 
not appear to have been such ancient gamblers as the 
Haiwaiians were. Five or six gods were imagined to 
preside over the upaupa, or games, of which Uratae- 
tae was one of the principal. 

The most benevolent of their gods were Roo or Tane, 
Temaru, Feimata, and Teruharuhatai. These were in- 
voked by the tahua faatere, or expelling priests 3 and 
were supposed to mcert their influence in restraihing the 
effects of sorcery, or expdling the evil spirits, which, 
from the incantations of the sorcerer, had entered the 
sufferer. They had also patron deities of the healing 
art. Tama and Tetuahuruhuru were the gods of stir- 
gery ; and their assktsmee was implored^ in reducing 
disldcatic^> healii^ 

or Rearea, was theirrEscndapiua Of physic^ 

In- ^ gods who presided ^ om 

the islecbaiiic, ^ ^ was :Qifaa]iu or IMami, 
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the god of husbandry; the chief of the others was 
Taneetehia^ the god of carpenters^ builders^ canoe-wrights^ 
and all who wrought in wood. Nenia and Topca the 
gods of those who thatched houses^ and especially of 
those who finished the angles where the thatch of each 
side joined. With these, others of a more repulsive cha- 
racter might be associated, but I shall only mention Heva 
the god of ghosts and apparitions, and Hiro the god of 
thieVj^i. ITo the list from which the above are taken, 
Jll^uding nearly one hundred of the objects formerly wor- 
> shipped by the nation, a number of the principal family 
idols of the king and chiefs might be added, as every 
family of any antiquity or rank had its tutelar idol. 

The general name by which they were distinguished 
was atuMy which is perhaps most appropriately trans- 
lated god. This word is totally different in its meaning, 
as well as sound, from the word varua, spirit, although 
that is sometimes applied to the gods : when the people 
were accustomed to speak disrespectfully of them, they 
called them varaua inoy bad . or evil spirits. It is also 
different in its signification from the word which is used 
to designate an image, and the spirits of departed chil- 
dren or relations, and frequently those evil genii to 
whom the sorcerers addressed their incantations. 

" Atua, or akua, is the name for god, without any excep- 
tion, throughout the whole of the eastern part of Polyne- 
sia. The first a appears to be a component part of ^the 
word, though in many sentences it is omitted^, in con- 
sequent of the preceding word ternunatihg in a vowel. 
It is. then pronounced tua ; and though but little light 
is thus thrown on the origin of the people, it is interest** 
iiig to .trace the correspond^ce between^^ t^ taata m 
tongato, first man, in Polynesia, and 
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princifiiiil .4eity$ among tile South Americans ; the a^ua, or 
Sua^ of the. South Sea islanders^ and the Sevj which ia said 
to be Ihd word for god m the Aztec or Mexican lan- 
guage^ the deoijfo of the Singhalese^ and the deva of 
itheSanseiitk 

: The objects of worship among the Tahitiims, nextto the 
tMd or< gods> were the oroma^tMts His or spirits. These 
were supposed to reside in the poyov world of night, and 
were never invoked but by wizards or sorcerers, who im- 
plored tiieir aid for the destruction of an enemy, on the 
injury of some person whom they were hired to destroy. 
Ihey were considered a different order of beings from 
the gods, a kind of intermediate class between them 
imd the human race, though in their prayers all the 
attributes of the gods were ascribed to 'them. Tbe om- 
moftcor were ' the spirits ' of departed fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, children, &c; ’ < The natives were* grea% 
^«fraid them, and presented offerings, tO avoid bei% 
cursed dr destroyed, vheu' they were employed- by< tihe 
'Sorcerers, . --- 

' :They(8eem to have been regarded as a sort of dmbns. 
fo^the Lecfwaid'lslandsythe diieforamatuas •Were' Spirits 
•of d^irted : warriors, ivho Imd distinguifdted’ 'themselves 
by ferodtyrand murder, attributes of ‘Character- usuhlliy 
Imposed tobdoi^. to these ‘evil' geniii • lligiehcdebfote^ 
tii .wAs ’honoured With ‘an! image,^ thfouj^ whidi’ 
sUpposed^his influence was exerted-r" ’ The 'Spirits of (he 
reigning'chiefii' were ’ imhed to this >daw, and the Skuff s 
Of f ‘deceased, mdsr^kqttwrith ^eiimageS, witehonomed 
juuth •thei simie' won^pi’ «Smae wbat’^W 

gaodnd'aa JthdkioaduHp passi<^''’m4y!;hePfoft#ed 
nheidsarfoVmpptebedsimnr^o^^ nsfertafoid^byiidl 
xlasfpsnji-ps^ {wsTeidapfri^^ becekceedieglpinflli- 

II. -.20 
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ble and cruel^ avenging with death the slightest insult 
or neglect^ and were kept within the precincts of the 
temple. In the marae of Tane at Maeva^ the ruins of their 
abode were still standings when 1 last visited the place* 
It was a house built upon a number of large strong 
poles^ which raised the floor ten or twelve feet from the 
ground. They were thus elevated^ to keep them out of 
the way of men^ as it was imagined they were constantly 
strangling^ or otherwise destroying^ the chiefs and people. 
To prevent this, they were also treated with great re- 
spect) men were appointed constantly to attend them, 
and to keep them wrapped in the choicest kinds of cloth, 
to take them out whenever there was a pae atua, or 
general exhibition of the gods ) to anoint them frequently 
with fragrant oil ; and to sleep in the house with them at 
night. All this was done, to keep them pacified. And 
though the office of calming the angry spirits was 
honourable, it was regarded as dangerous, for if, during 
the night or at any other time, these keepers were guilty 
of the least impropriety, it was supposed the spirits of 
the images, or the skulls, would hurl them headlong 
from their high abodes, and break their necks in the fall. 
The figures marked No. 7 9 the engraving of the Idols, 
represent the images of two tiis or oramatuas ) whose 
form and appearance convey no inappropriate exhibition 
of their imagined malignity of disposition. 

Among the animate objects of their worship, they 
included a number of birds as well as fishes, especially 
E species of heron, a kingfisher, and one or two kinds 
of woodpecker, accustomed to frequent the sacred trees 
growing in the precincts of the temple; These birds 
were considered sacred, and ususUy fed upon the sacri* 
flees. The natives imagined the god was embodied in 
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the bird^ when it approached the temple to feast upon the 
offering 5 and hence they supposed their presents were 
grateful to their deities. The cries of those birds were 
also regarded as the responses of the gods to the prayers 
of the priests. 

They supposed their gods were powerful spiritual 
beings^ in some degree acquainted with the events of this 
worlds and generally governing its affairs ; never exer- 
cising any thing like benevolence towards even their 
most devoted followers^ but requiring homage and obe- 
dience^ with constant offerings ; denouncing their anger^ 
and dispensing destruction on all who either refused or 
hesitated to comply. But while the people supposed 
they were spiritual beings, they manufactured images 
either as representations of their form, and emblems of 
their character, or as the vehicle or instrument through 
which their commimications might be made unto the 
and his will revealed to them. 

The idols were either rough unpolished logs of the 
aito, or casuarina tree, wrapped in numerous folds of 
sacred cloth ; rudely carved wooden images j or shapeless 
pieces covered with curiously netted cinet, of finely 
braided cocoa-nut husk, and ornamented with red fea- 
thers. They varied in size, some being six or eight feet 
long, others not more than as many inches. Tboae 
representing the spirits, they called tiij and those repre-f 
senting the national or family gods, toqs^ Into these 
they supposed the god entered at certain seasons> or in 
answer. to the prayers of the priests, During this 
indwelling of the gods, they images 

were very powerful: hut when^^t^^ spirit hadU deparfeds^ 
though lopmig Jhe , sacred thinga» theis 
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I had repeated conversations with a tahuortarai^too, a 
maker of gods^ whom I met with on a visit to Raiatea. 
As he appeared a serious inquirer after truths and I could 
place some confidence in what he related^ I was anxious 
to know his own opinion as to the idols it had been his 
business to make^ — ^whether he really believed they were 
the powerful beings which the natives supposed; and 
if so^ what constituted their great power over the other 
parts of the tree from which they were hewn? He 
assured me^ that although at times he thought it was all 
deception^ and only practised his trade to obtain the 
property he received for his work ; yet at other times 
he really thought the gods he himself had made^ were 
powerful beings. It was not^ he said, from the altera- 
tion his tools had effected in the appearance of the 
wood, or the carving with which they were ornamented, 
but because they had been taken to the temple, and 
were filled with the atua, that they became so pow^ 
ful. The images of aito-wood were only exceeded in 
durability by those of stone. Some of the latter 
were calcareous or siliceous, but the greater part were 
rude, uncarved, angular columns of basalt, various in 
size, and destitute of carving or polish ; they were 
clothed or ornamented with native cloth. 

The sacred flag was also used in processions, and 
regarded as an emblem of their deities^ 

Throughout Polynesia, the ordinary medium of com- 
municating or extending supernatural powers, was the 
red feather of a small bird found in many of the islands, 
and the beautiful long tail-feathers of the tropic^ or mau- 
of-war bird. For these feathers the gods were supposed to 
have a strong predilection; they\were the most valuable 
offerings that could be presented ; to them the power or 
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influence of the god was imparted, and through them 
transferred to the objects to which they might be at- 
tached, Among the numerous ceremonies observed, the 
foeatua was one of the most conspicuous. On these 
occasions, the gods were all brought out of the temple, 
the sacred coverings removed, scented oils were applied 
to the images, and they were exposed to the sun. At 
these seasons, the parties who wished their emblems of 
deity to be impregnated with the essence of the gods, 
repaired to the ceremony with a number of red feathers, 
which they delivered to the officiating priest. 

The wooden idols being generally hollow, the feathers 
were deposited in the inside of the image, which was 
filled with them. Many idols, however, were solid pieces 
of wood, bound or covered with finely-braided cinet, of 
the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk \ to these the feathers 
were attached on the outside by small fibrous bands. 
H i^etUrn for the feathers thus united to the god, the 
parties received two or three of the same kind, which 
had been deposited on a former festival in the inside 
of the wooden or inner fold of the cinet idol. These 
feathers were thought to possess all the properties of 
the images to which they had been attached, and a super- 
natural influence was supposed to be infused into them. 
They were carefully wound round with very fine cinet, 
the extremities alone remaining visible. When this was 
done, the new-made gods were placed before the l^ger 
images from which they had been taken 5 and, lest their 
detachment should induce the god to withhold his 
power, the priest addressed a prayer to the principal 
deities, requesting than to abide in the red feathem 
tefbre them. At the close of his or invocation, 
declared^ in or inlMto^ 
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gods,) and delivered them to the parties who had brought 
the red feathers. The feathers taken home, were depo- 
sited in small bamboo-canes, excepting when addressed 
in prayer. If prosperity attended their owner, it was 
attributed to their influence, and they were usually 
honoured with a too^ or image, into which they were in- 
wrought \ and subsequently, perhaps, an altar and a rude 
temple were erected for them. In the event, however, of 
their being attached to an image, this must be taken to 
the large temple, that the supreme idols might sanction 
the transfer of their influence. 

Their temples were either national, local, or domestic. 
The former were the depositories of their princip^ idols, 
and the scenes of all great festivals; the second were 
those belonging to the several districts ; and the third, 
such as were appropriated to the worship of family gods. 
Marae was the name for temple, in the South Sea 
Islands. All were uncovered, and resembled oratoricgs 
rather than temples. The national places of worship 
were designated by distinct appellations. Tahu-^tabu-a* 
/ea was the name of several in the South Sea Islands, 
especially of those belonging to the king; the word may 
mean wide-spread sacredness. The national temples 
consisted of a number of distinct maraes, altars, and 
sacred dormitories, appropriated to the chief pagan 
divinities, and included in one large stone enclosure of 
considerable extent. Several of the distinct tex^ples 
contained smaller inner-courts, within which the gods 
were kept. The form of the intenor or area 
temples was frequently that of a square or a parallelogram, 
the sides of which extended forty or fifty feet. Two 
sides of this space were enclosed by a high : stone wall ; 
the front was protectedby a low fence; andopposite,^^a^^^^ 
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solid pyramidal stmcture was raised^ in front of which 
the images were kepty and the altars fixed. These piles 
were often immense. That which formed one side of 
the square of the large temple in Atehuru^ according to 
Mr. Wilson^ by whom it was visited when in a state of 
preservation^ was two hundred and seventy feet long, 
ninety-four wide at the base, and fifty feet high, being at 
the summit one hundred and eighty feet long, and six wide. 
A flight of steps led to its summit 3 the bottom step was 
six feet high. The outer stones of the pyramid, com- 
posed of coral and basalt, were laid with great care, and 
hewn or squared with immense labour, especially the 
tiavdy or corner stones. 


National Temple. 



Within^^ the houses of &e priestsy ai}4 

keepers of the idohji/^^^^ Ruina templbs 

^ &uu4 in eveiy 
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at Maevaj on the extremity of a Bgjiiyp/ projecting 
into the sea; or in the recess wW an extensive and 
overshadowing grove. The trees growing within the 
walls^ and around the temple^ were sacred ; these were 
the tall cypress-like casuarina^ the tamanuy or callo- 
phyllum^ nwTOy or thespesia^ Hid the taUy or cordia. 
These were, excepting the casuarina-trees, of large foliage 
and exuberant growth, their interwoven and dark um- 
brageous branches frequently excluded the rays of the 
sun ; and the contrast between the bright glare of a tro- 
pical day, and the sombre gloom in the depths of these 
groves, was peculiarly striking. The fantastic contortions 
in the trunks and tortuous branches of the aged trees, 
the plaintive and moaning sound of the wind passing 
through the leaves of the casuarina, often resembling 
the wild notes of the Eolian harp — ^and the dark walls 
of the temple, with the grotesque and horrific appear- 
ance of the idols — combined to inspire extraordinary emo- 
tions of superstitious terror, and to nurture that deep 
feelmg of dread which characterized the worshippers of 
Tahit^s sanguinary deities. 

The priests of the national temples were a distinct 
class ; the office of the priesthood was hereditary in all its 
departments. In the family, according to the patriarchal 
usage, the father was the priest in the village or district ; 
the family of the priest was sacred, and his office was 
held by one who was also a chief. The king was some- 
times the priest of the nation, and the highest sacerdotal 
dignity was often possessed by some meniber of the 
reigning family. The intimate connexion between their 
false religion and political despotism, is, however> most 
distinctly shewn in the fact of the king-s personifying 
the god, and receiving the offerings brought to 
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and thejUl^ of Ae sappUcant8> wM^ have 
1^i| frequently ‘^ellpbd to Tamatoa, the present l^g 
Saiatea. The only motives* by which thqr were 
idflueneed in their reli^ous homage, or Mrvice, were;, 
v^th very few exertions, superstitious fear, revenl^ 
towwls their enemieif^a desire to avert the dreadfid 
consequences of the anger of the gods, and to secure 
their sanction and aid in the commission of the grossest 
crimes. 


Their worship consisted in preferring prayers, present* 
ing offerings, and sacrificing victims. Their or 

prayers, though occasionally brief, were often exceedingly 
protracted^ containing many repetitions, and appearing 
as if the suppliants thought they should be heard for 
their much speaking. The petitioner did not address 
tile god standing or prostrate, but knelt on one kn^, 
sat cross-legg^di or in a crouching position, on a broM 
flat stone, leaning his back against’ an upright basidtic 
column, at the extremity of a smooth pavement, usually 
six or ten yards from the front of the idol. He threw 
down a branch of sacred mero on the pavement before 
%e wimag^^^^ began bis torotoro, or invbca' 

tidn| pr^aratory to the offering of his praymr.' Ptm is 
the desigimtion of prayifr, and doumore that for jttaise^ 
or.' wmrship.--,^; ^ 

#mifll ptebeswof niot^ or coc9a*ilut leaf> lirere atii* 


ptaulad’ -in different parts of the temple, to remind' 
tha^lipdbait ?of ^ order to be obsmed^ T^ 
adjlmyned»^ god in a ' shti^ napleeiMiat, : 

ton^' M r thoagh' - al : " tisaiM . the' wjunh^'. 
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the""Jray^^ have al^w||j|t recited them in 

.^iPtones, ^^IF* ^ 

Nothing^^^^*^^^ exceed*^ the horror they have 
former worship. An instance of this kind occurred*; aji- 
with an old blind priest of the fisherman's temple 
rfiere. When the majority of inhabitants embraced 
Christianity^ he declared he would not abandon the idols, 
nor unite in the worship of the God of the Christians y 
aiid in order to shew his determination_, on the Sabbath- 
day, when the people went to the chapel, he went out to 
work in, I think, a part of the ground belonging to"" his; 
temple ; while thus engaged in mending a fence, a bough 
struck his eyes, and not only inflicted great pain, but 
deprived him of his sight, and, like Elymas, he was 
obliged to be led home. This circumstance deeply 
a|^ted his mind ; he became a firm believer in the true 
maintained an upright and resigned frame of mind, 
and, whea baptized, adopted the name of Paul, from the 
aimilarity in the means employed in humbling and con- 
tyerting him, and tho^e used to bring the apostle to ^ 
sense of the power and mercy of the Saviour, ^e died; 
in 1824. Two or three years before this, I yisited hi| 
residence ; and, in company with others, attend^ hihi^x) 
the temple of which he had been ^iest. After examining 
its ruins, we requested him to recite, si^pty for our 
information relative to the nature of the foriner worship, 
one of the prayers he had been accustomed to offer thfere. 

great persuasion, he consented, and, aBSiitiing|^e 
^oT^^mng position, or sitting as it were on his heeis^li^ 
iSfodienced, in a shrill, tremulous tond^ repdit^^^^. 


jSiaes of the gods, &c.i but he was soonT^s^Red i 
and evident and dedarla 

could not proceed. _Corres^^g 
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hensions have manifested by others, and we jiav6 

seldom induced a^lK^recite their idolatrous prayers. 

Their offerings Excluded every kind of valuable property : 
'the fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea, the beasts 
of the field, and the frui^ of the earth, together wi^ tlie^ 
choicest manufacture^were presented. The sacrifice 
Was frequently called Taraehara^ a compound term, sig-' 
nifying disentangling from guilt; from tara^ to untie or 
loosen, and hara^ guilt. The animals were taken either 
in part or entire. The fruits and other eatables were 
generally, but npt always, dressed. Portions of the 
fowls, pigs, or fish, considered sacred, drfessed with 
sacred fire within the temple, were offered ; the renlain- 
der furnished a banquet for the priests and other sacred 
persons, who were privileged to eat of the sacrifices. 
Those portions appropriated to the gods were de^^^ 
on the fata or altar, which was of wood, 
tic altars, or those erected near the corpse ^^of a de- 
parted friend, were small square wicker struct^rest 
Awhile those in the public temple were large, and usually 
flight g| ten feet high. The surface of the altar was sup- 
ported by a nmnber of wooden posts or pillars, often 
cd^ousjy carved, and ^ighly polishei The altars were 
with sacred b^ghs, and ornamented with a bor- 


der or frihgL of rich yellow plantain leaves. The pigs, 
when ^sented a^ve, received tfie ^acred mark, 
and^ranged the districtit liberty ; when slam, they were 
^^edingly anxious to avoid breaking a bone, or disfig^*C 
|he aniiriaJ. One method of ^ killing them 
4he?^ upright I^ge, placing a 



y imder ita^^ and another 

them^togell 
Another plan w^/ 
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pig to i^asbing tibe careagj||^tb' the bloody 

th^’ ipladng it in a' crouching j^Bon on the dti^l 
CJffiedngB and sacrifices of every kind^ whethjjpr ds^cM^ 
or not) were placed upon the altar, and remuned thena^ 
initil :by decomposition they were consumed. Theihf^t 
the climate, and frequent rain,tlccelerated thii proedas^ 
yet the atmosphei^ in the vicinity of the maraes 
frequently most offensive. ^ 

iv V ' Altar, md Offerings. 



'Animals, jfruits, &c. were not the only articles pre-^ 
sensed to their idol;^ the most affecting part of their 
sacri ficing was the frequent immolation of human victims^ ' 
these sacrifices, in the tedmical language of the pnestsj; 
were called Jish. They were offered in seasons of war, 
at great national festivals, during the illness of their 
rulers, tmd on the erection of their temples. .1 haye?lhen 
.^Inform^ by several of the inhabitants ‘of . 

the foi^ of seme of the buildings, fir Ihetahoide : 
' of theif go||ls> was actually lud in human sacrifieiiei^dbat ;: 
.'^Siry :^dlar, supporting .the roof ^ one of C^ jharpsd 

: been offered as a vicUm 

.‘ft’-.-/ 

;;te be deposited 


who 'MI i^dered 
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the priests. Whgj^hey were wanted, a stone was, at 
the request of the^^st, sent by the king to the chief of 
the district from which the victims were required. If the 
stone was received, it was an indication of an intention 
to <5ompJy with the requisition. It is a singular fact, that 
the cruelty of the practice extended not only to indivi- 
duals, but to families and districts. When an individual 
had be§n taken as a sacrifice, the family to which he 
belonged was regarded as tabu or devoted; and when 
another was required, it was more frequently taken from 
that family than any other: and a district from which 
sacrifices had been taken, was, in the same way, consi-*^ 
dered as devoted ; and hence, when it was known that 
any ceremonies were near, on which human sacrifices 
were usually offered, the members of tabu families, or 
others who had reason to fear they were selected, fled 
to the mountains, and hid themselves in the dens and 
caverns till the ceremonywas over. At a public meet^ 
ing in Raiatea, Paumoana, a native chieftain, alluded to 
this practice in terms resembling these : — How great our 
dread of our former gods ! Are there not some here who 
have fled from their houses, *to avoid being taken for 
sacrifices? Yes! I know the cave in which they were 
concealed. ^ ^ 

; In gei^^ victim wae unconscious of his doom,, 
until auddenly stunned by a blcfw from a club or a stone> 
fiotaetimeR from the hand of the very chief (Jil wlibm he 
tvas deeding as a ^est for the rights of hospitality^ 
murdered on the spot— his body phfcced 
imtfloiig basket of ijocoa-nut leaves, and carried to 
i^re i1>»waa offered not by consuming 

plamnj ^ ^ before the i 
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plantftiH.leaf, and handed it to the who raised it to 
his motith W if deiirdus to eat it, but passed it to one of 
the ;|;laests or attendantsf stationed Hear him for the" 
pu^dse of receiving it. At intervals during the /^a|^6rs ' 
some of the hair was plucked off, and placed bef^Oi©liie ' 
godj and when the ceremony ^as over, the^bodyf#ag 
wrapped in the basket of cocoa-nut leaves, a3d^^^; 
q^ently deposited on the branches of an adjacent tree^" 
After remaining a considerable time, it was taken down, 
and the bones buried beneath the rude pavement of the 
mat’ae. These horrid rites were riot unfrequent, and 
Kbthe* number offered at their great festivals was truly 
appalling. 

Th6 seasons of worship were both stated and occa- 
sioriad. The latter were those in which the gods were 
sought under national calamities, as the desolation of 
war, or the alarming illness of the king or chiefs. In 
addition to the rites connected with actual war, there 
were Iw^th^t followed its termination. The principal 
df:1these, Rau ma ta veld raa, was designed to purify the 
land‘ from the defilement occasioned by the incursions 
" or devastations of an enemy^ who had peril ajj^ V^vageil 
the coimtry, demolished the temples, destroyed or 
dated the idols, broken down the altars, and used 
the unidSy ox curiously carved pieces of 
the sacred places of intennent, and emblematicaf^ 
tii’s or spirits. Preparafory to this ceremon^^e 


.iglee were rebuilt) new altars reared, new imag^ 
'','M inhabited by the gods, placed in the 

g Per^cted. 

cio&e of Jhe rites ia the new t^ples);^ 
irid to the .^aHeacli, where the chi^f 
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epcoa-ujut leaves a shallow part of the sea, and 

usually detached snwl fragments of <ipral^ from tfe bot- 
tora> which were; brought to the shorei' Thes^^re 
den^^nated fish, and were delivered to the priest, Irho 
coni^i^ed them to the temple, and deposited them oh tie 
alta^, <?flfering at the same time an iihu or prayer, to in- 
,^Se gods to cleanse the land from pollution, that 
it might be pure as the coral fresh from the sea. It was, 
now supposed safe to abide on the soil, and appropriate V; 
its produce to the purposes of support ; but had not this 
ceremony been performed, death would have beeil anti-^ 
eipat'ed.^ - . ^ 

The maid fata^ altar-raising, was connected with the 
preceding rites. No human victim was slain, but numbers 
of pigs, with abundance of plantains, &c. were placed upbn 
the altars, which were newly ornamented with branches 
of the sacred mero, and yellow leaves of the ijoc^ 
tree. These rites extended to every marae in th<& island, 
and were designed' to secure rain and fertilily for the 
country gained by conquest, or recovered from invasioni^ 
'"'Besides these, the chief occasional services were those 
cohnect^d^witli the illness of their rulers. This was «up-r^ 
ji^sed inflicted by the gods for some offence of , the 
Jieople. Long and frequent prayer^ were offered, 
and prevent death. But, supposing 
always influenced by the sUme motives 


es, they imagined that the efficacy of 'their ; 
5d be in exact proportion td the valdc bf . 
tbl^ which they were accpmpani^,^ 

Lptoms of disease were Solent 
r wat h chief ol^rank, tl^frmts | 
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number Of men^ with ropes rmnd necksy have been 
also led to the temple^ and presented before the idol. 
The prayers of t^ priests have 

by the ejaculatory addresses of the men^ calling by name^ 
and exclaiming f^ Be not angry, or let thy wrath be 
appeased; here we are: look on us, and be Batilihed,’^ &c. 
It does not appear that these men were actually sacri- 
ficed, but probably they appeared in this humiliating 
manner, with ropes about their necks, to propitiate the 
deity, and to shew their readiness to die, if it should be 
^required. 

While these ceremonies were observed,, the prd^ss of 
the disease was marked, by the friends pf the afflicted, 
with intense anxiety. If recovery followed, it was attri- 
buted to the pacification of the deities; but if the disease 
increased, or terminated fatally, the god was regarded ais 
inexorable, and was usually banished from the temple, 
and his image destroyed. ; . 

Religious rites were connected with almost every 
«qf their lives. An uhu or prayer was offered before they 
ate their food, when they tilled their ground, plaiiti^ 
^eir gardens, built their houses, launched their canoes/' 
cast their nets, and commenced or concluded a joumeji^i 
Numerous ceremonms were* performed at the birth df 
any child of rank, at marriages, and interments. Ttie fir^ 
fish taken periodically on their shores, together tvHh l 
; number of kinds regarded as ' sacred, were epfiv^ed t^ 
the altar. The first-fruits of their orchards an! g^dins 
;^re also taumalmy or offered, with a portion 
l^sto(^ which consisted of pigs, dogi^ and^^l^^^^ ; 
; supposed d^ would be inflicl^d:^^ t^ 

4ibr t^e o<^pi»pnV the land, from 
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^Altar and Unus. 



The bure arii^ a ceremony in which the king acknow-' 
ledged the supremacy of the gods^ was one attended with 
considerable pomp and show ; but one of the principal 
stated festivals was the pae atua^ which was held every 
three moons. On these occasions all the idols were 
brought out from their sacred depository^ and meheUy or 
exposed to the sun ; the cloth in which they^had been 
kept was removed^ and the feathers in the inside of 
the hollow idols were taken out. The images were then 
anointed with fragrant oil 3 new feathers, brought by 
their worshippers, were deposited in the inside of the 
hollow idols, and folded in new sacred cloth; after a 
number of ceremonies, they were carried back to their 
dormilories in the templ^. Large quantities of food 
were provided for the entertainment, which followed the 
feligious rites of the pae atua. 

The most singular of their stated ceremonies was the 
mooa rm matoMti, ripening or completing of the year. 
This festival was regularly observed in Huahine : although 
1 that it was universal^ va:8t multitudet^, 

aipeuihl^;^ In general, ^ t^^^ engaged in p^aii' ^ 

iesth^s; ^ut meiii 
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this j the ’ females, however, were not allowed to enter 
the sacred enclosure. A sumptuous banquet was held 
annually at the time of its observance, which was regu- 
lated by the blossoming of reeds. 

Their rites and worship were in many respects singular, 
but in none lAore so than in the ripening of the year, 
which was regarded as a kind of annual acknowledgment 
to the gods. When the prayers were finished at the 
marae, and the banquet ended, a usage prevailed much 
resembling the popish custom of mass for souls in 
purgatory. Each individual returned to his home, or 
to his family marae, there to offer special prayers for 
the spirits of departed relatives, that they might be 
liberated from the po, or state of night, and ascend to 
rohuhmoama, the mount Mcru of Polynesia, or return 
to this world, by<entering into the body of some inhabi- 
tant of earth. 

They did not suppose, according to the generally 
received doctrine of transmigration, Ibat the spirits who 
entered the body of some dweller upon earth, would per- 
manently remfun there, but only codie and inspire the 
person to declare future events, or execute any other 
commission from the supernatural beings on whom they 
imagined they were constantly dependent. 
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CHAP. vm. 


Description of Polynesian idols — Human sacrifices— AntLropophagism^ 
Islands in which it prevails — ^Motives and circumstances under which it 
is practised — Tradition of its existence in Sir Charles Sanders* Island 
— Extensive prevalence of Sorcery and Divination — Views of the natives 
on the subject of satanic influence — Demons — Imprecations— Modes of 
incantation— Horrid and fatal effects supposed to result from sorcery — 
Impotency of enchantment on Europeans— Native remedies for sorcery — 
Native oracles — ^Means of inspiration — Effects on the priest inspired — 
Manner of delivering the responses— Circumstances at Ruriitu and 
Huahine— Intercourse between the priest and the god— Augury by the 
death of victims^Divination for the detection of theft. 


The system of idolatry, whibh prevailed among a people 
separated from the majority of their species by trackless 
oceans, breathing d! salubrious air, inhabiting a beauti- 
ful and fertile country, and possessing the means, not 
only of subsistence but of comfort, in an unusual de- 
gree, presents a most affecting exhibition of imbecility, 
absurmty, and degradation. Whether we consider its 
influence over the individual, the family, or the nation, 
trough the whole period of life — its oppressive exactions, 
its frequent and foolish rites, its murderous sacrifices, 
the engines of its power, and the objects of its homage 
and its dread — it is impossible to contemplate it without 
augmented thankfiilness for the blessings of revelationi| 
and increased compassion for those inhabiting the dark 
places of the eartli. ^ 
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. The idols of the heathen are in general appropriate 
emblems of the beings they worship and fear ; and ^ we 
omtemplate those of the South Sea Islanders, they pre- 
sent to our notice ail that is adapted to awaken our pity^ 
The idols of Tahiti were generally shapeless pieces of 
ivood, from one to four feet long, covered with finely 
braided cinet of cocoa-nut fibres, ornamented with scar- 
let feathers. Oro was a straight log of hard casuarina 
wood, six feet in length, uncarved, but decorated with 
feathers. The gods of some of the adjacent islands 
exhibit a greater variety of form and structure. The 
accompanying plate contains several of these. 

The two figures in the centre. No. 1. exhibit a front 
and profile view of Taaroa, the supreme deity of Pol 3 me- 
sia ; who is generally regarded as the creator of the 
world, and the parent of gods and men. The image from 
which these views were taken, is nearly four feet high, 
and twelve or fifteen inches broad, carved out of a solid 
piece, of close, White, durable wood. In addition to the 
number of images or ' demigods forming the features of 
his face, and studding the outside of his body, and which 
were designed to shew the multitudes of gods that had 
proceeded from him; his body is hollow, and when 
taken from the temple, in which for many generations 
he had been worshipped, a number of small idols were 
found in the cavity. They had perhaps been deposited 
there, to imbibe his supernatural powers, prior to their 
being removed to a distance, toreceiTO, as his representa- 
tives, divine honours. The opening to the cavity was at 
tM‘back; the whole of which, -as shewn in the pn^e 
^ew, might be removed. The image'to the right, No.'3. 
is atiothet! represmitation (rf 'Taai^. 4N6. &. is Terongo, 
one of the principal gods, tod ’his three sons. ‘ No. is 
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an image of Tebnakina^ three sons of Rongo^ a principal 
deity in the Harvey Islands. The name is probably 
analogous to Orono in Hawaii^ though distinct from Oi^o 
in Tahiti. No. 6. exhibits a sacred ornament of a canoe 
from the island of Huahine. The two figures at the top^ 
are images worshipped by fishermen^ or those frequent- 
ing the sea. The two small idols at the lower corners of 
the plate^ No. 7* SLre images of oramatuas^ or demons. 
The others are gods from the Harvey Islands. The gods 
of Rarotogna were some of them much larger ; Mr. 
Bourne, in 1825, saw fourteen about twenty feet long, 
and six feet wide. 

Such were the objects the inhabitants of these islands 
were accustomed to supplicate j and to appease or avert 
the anger of which, they devoted not only every valuable 
article they possessed, but murdered their fellow crea- 
tures, and offered their blood. Human victims were 
sacrificed to Taaroa, Oro, and several others. It has 
been supposed, that the circumstance of the priests^ offer- 
ing the eye, the most precious part of the victim, to the 
king, who appeared to eat it, indicated their having 
formerly devoured the men they had sacrificed. I do 
not regard this fact as affording any very strong evi- 
dences^ although I have not the least doubt that the 
inhabitants of several of the South Sea Islands have 
eaten human beings. 

- \From the many favourable traits in their character, 
we have been unwilling to believe they had ever been 
cannibals $ the conviction of our mistake has, -however, 
b^n impressed by evidence so various and multiplied 
as t(^ predude uncertainty. Their mythology leads thei!|. 
tOi suppose, that, 'the. spiiitS of the- deadvare eaten by the 
'gods or demons;} and that the - spiidtnal pa^^ their 
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sacrifices is eaten by the spirit of the idol before whom 
it is presented. Birds resorting to the temple^ were 
said to feed upon the bodies of the human sacrifices 
and it was imagined the god approached the temple 
in the bird, and thus devoured the victims placed upon 
the altar. In some of the islands, man-eater” was 
an epithet of the principal deities ^ and it was pro- 
bably in connexion with this, that the king, who often 
personated the god, appeared to eat the human eye. 
Part of some human victims were eaten by the priests. 

The Marquesans are known to be cannibals ; the inha- 
bitants of the Palliser or Pearl Islands, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Tahiti, to the eastward, are the same. 
A most affecting instance of their anthropophagism is 
related by recent visitors; who state that a captive 
’^female child, pining with hunger, on begging a morsel 
of food from the cruel and conquering invaders of her 
native island, was supplied by a piece of her own 
father’s body ! 

The bodies of prisoners in war, or enemies slain in 
battle, appear to have been eaten by most of the Harvey 
Islanders, who reside a short distance to the west of the 
Society group. There were several inducements to this 
horrid practice. The New Zealanders ate the bodies of 
their enemies, that they might imbibe their courage, &c. 
Hence, they exulted in their banquet on a celebrated 
warrior; supposing that, when they had devoured his 
flesh, they should be imbued with his valiant and daring 
spirit. I am not certain that this was the motive by 
which the eastern Polynesians were influenced^ but one 
principal design of their wars was to obtain men to eat. 
Hence, when dwelling in their encampment, and clearing 
the brushwood, &c. from the place in which they expected 
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to engage the enemy, they animated each other to the work 
in the following terms, Clear away well, that we may 
kill and eat, and have a good feast to-day/’ To ^^kill 
and eat,*’ was the haughty warrior’s threat 5 and to be 

killed and eaten,” the dread of the vanquished and 
the exile* In the island of Rarotogna, they cut off the 
beads of the slain, piled them in heaps within the tem- 
ple, ani furnished the banquet of victory with their 
bodies. 

The desire of revenge, or the satisfaction resulting 
from actually devouring an enemy, was not their only 
motive. The craving of nature, and the pangs of famine, 
often led to this unnatural crime. It was the frequent 
inducement in the Marquesas, and also in the Harvey 
Islands. In Maute, Metiaro, and Atiu, seasons of 
scarcity are severely felt 5 and, to satisfy their hunger, ^ 
a number of persons, at the hour of midnight, have stolen 
a man from a neighbouring residence, killed, and eaten 
him at once. Mr. Bourne, who visited the islands in 
1825, states, that members of the same family are not 
safe; and so awful is their wretchedness, that this 
horrid cruelty is practised towards those who, in civi- 
lized communities, are the objects of most endearing 
attachment : the husband has pVeyed upon the body of 
his wife^ and the parent upon his child, in a most 
revolting manner, without subjecting it to any previous 
preparation. These facts are too painful and. bar^ 
barouB to admit detail. Another, and perhaps more 
criminal motive than either revQUge or want, led some 
to the perpetration of these appalling deeds: this was^ 
the indulgence of their d^raved and vitiated appetite. . 

In the little island of Tapuaemanu, between Eiineo 
and Huahine, traditimi sintes that there were formerly 
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cannibals. In the reign of Tamatafetu^ an ancestor of 
the present ruler^ it is related^ that when a man of 
stout or corpulent habit went to the island^ or low- 
land on the reef^ he was seldom heard of afterwards. 
The people of the island imagined those thus missing 
were destroyed by the sharks : but for many years^ the 
servants of the king followed tliem to the island on the 
reef, and having murdered, baked them there. When the 
bodiei§ were baked, they wrapped them in leaves of the 
hibiscus and plantain, as they were accustomed to 
wrap their eels, or other fish, taken and cooked on the 
island ; they then carried them to the interior, where the 
king and his servants feasted on them. Their deeds 
were at length discovered by Feito, the wife of the king. 
She was in the house on one occasion, and, as they 
supposed, asleep, when she overheard the king and 
his servants planning the death of Tebuoroo, her bro- 
ther. Anxious to save her brother’s life, she revealed to 
him the purpose of the chief. He communicated it to 
the raatiras, or farmers, who immediately repaired to the 
marae of Taaroa, to inquire what they should do; and left 
with a unanimous determination to destroy their chief. 
Two men, Mehoura and Raiteanui, were appointed to 
hide themselves near his place of bathing; and when the 
chief came to bathe, they killed him with stones. A native 
of this island related the above statement within the last 
two years, at a public meeting held near the place where 
it is reported to have occurred, and afterwards in pri- 
vate stated that it was according to their traditions. 
Mr. BarfF, to whom I am indebted for the tradition, adds. 
The people at large affirmed it to be true.” This un- 
natural crime does not appear to have been general ; and 
the above is the only direct account that we have of its 
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existence in what are properly the Society Islands. It is 
not probable that it will ever be revived^ and, at a recent 
pnbiie meeting, in alluding to it, as illustrative of the 
former/and Contrasting it with the present state of the 
people, the native speaker concluded by saying, Behold, 
liiider the gospel of Jesus Christ, this land, where man- 
eaters have dwdt, has become a land of neighbours and 
of brethren/* 

No people in the world, in ancient or modern times, 
appear to have been more superstitious than the South 
Sea Islanders, or to have been more entirely under tlic 
influence of dread from imaginary demons, or super- 
natiird beings. They had toot only their major but their 
minor demons, or spirits, and all the minute ramifica- 
tions of idolatry. Sorcery and witchcraft were exten- 
sively practised. By this art, the sorcerers pretended 
to be able to inflict the most painful maladies, and to 
deprive of life the victims of their mysterious rites. 

It is unnecessary now to inquire whether satatoic 
agency affects the bodies of men. We kxmw this 
was the fact at the timte our Saviour appeared oii 
earth. Many of the natives of these islands are firmly 
persuaded, that while :^tfaey were idolaters, their bodies 
were subject to most excruciating sufferings, from the 
direct operation of Satanic power. In this opinion they 
might be xmstakmi, and that which they regarded as the 
effect of super-human agency^ might be only the influ- 
ence of ima^ation, or the result of poison. But eon** 
sidei^ the undisputed exercise^ of such an jinfluence^ 
rf^gnized in the declarations imd mir^ of our Lord 
and of his apostlesj existbg n oidjr in heathen, ^ but 
Jq^sh scKsiety, and cpnsideiing, in connexion; witit 
tlic und%to^ 

n. 2 g 
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the powers of darkness held over those that were entirely 
devoted to the god of this worlds it does not appear 
impossible, or inconsistent with the supreme govern- 
ment of God, that these subordinate powers should be 
permitted to exert an influence over their persons, and 
that communities, so wholly given to idolatry of the most 
murderous and diabolical kinds, should be considered 
corporeally, as well as spiritually, to be lying in the 
wicked one.” In addition to the firm belief which many 
who were sorcerers, or agents of the infernal powers, and 
others who were the victims of incantation, still main- 
tain, some of the early Missionaries are disposed to 
think this was the fact. Since the natives have em- 
braced Christianity, they believe they are now exempt 
from an influence, to which they were subject during the 
reign of the evil spirit. 

Individuals, among the most intelligent of the people, 
sometimes express their deliberate conviction, that it is 
because they live under the dispensation or governnieut 
of Jesus Christ, that they are now exempt from those 
bodily sufferings to which they were exposed while they 
were willing and zealous devotees of the devil. It is, 
1 believe, also an indisputable fact, that those kinds of 
violent, terrific, and fatal corporeal agony, which they 
attributed to this agency, have altogether ceased, since 
the subversion of that system, of which it was so dread- 
ful a part. I am not prepared to pronounce the opinions 
many of the natives still hold, as altogether imaginal^e.: 
at the same time, the facts that have come to my know- 
ledge, during my residence among them, have led me to 
desire the most satisfactory evidence for rejecting their 
sentiments. 

Witchcraft and sorcery they considered the peculiar 
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province of an inferior order of supernatural beings. The 
names of the principal oramatuas were, Mau-ri, Bua-rai, 
and Tea-fao. They were considered the most malignant 
of beings, exceedingly irritable and implacable; they 
were not confined to the skulls of departed warriors* or 
the images made for them, but were occasionally sup- 
posed to resort to the shells from the sea-shore, espe- 
cially a beautiful kind of murex, the murex ramoces. 
These shells were kept by the sorcerers, and the peculiar 
singing noise perceived on applying the valve to the ear, 
was imagined to proceed from the demon it contained. 

These were the kinds of beings invoked by the wizards 
or sorcerers. Different names Were applied to their 
arts, according to the rites employed, or the effects pro- 
duced. Tahu, or tahutahu, natinatiaha or pifao, were the 
general terms employed, both for sorcery and the per- 
formance of it. Tahu, in general, signifies to kindle, and 
is much the same in import as ahikuni, the word for 
sorcery ‘in the Sandwich Islands. The application 
of fire was common to both. Naiinati signifies in- 
volved, entangled, and knotted ; aha, is cinet ; and the 
persons afSicted with this, were supposed to be possessed 
by' a demon, who was twisting and knotting their in- 
side, and thus occasioning most excruciating pain and 
death. Pifao signifies a hook or barb ; and is also indi^ 
cative of the condition of those, under the visitation of 
evil spirits, who were holding them in agony, as severe 
as If transfixed by a barbed spear or hook. 

Incantations sometimes commenced with an impreca- 
tion or curse, either by the priest or the offended pinrty, 
and it was usually denounced in the name of the gods 
of the party, or of the king, or some oramatua^ This 
was generally employed in revenge for an injury or 
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insult^ which the party using the iniprecation. imagined 
they had received ; and the poor people entertained the 
greatest horror of this mode of vengeance^ as it was 
generally considered fatal^ unless^ by engaging a more 
powerful demoii> its effects could be counteracted. 

This dreadful system of iniquity, and demou tyranny, 
was complex and intricate. The party using sorcery 
against another, whose destruction they designed, em- 
ployed a tahutahu, or a taata-obu-tai*a, whose influence 
with the demons procured their co-operation in the mur- 
derous design, and was supposed to induce the Hi, or 
spirit, to enter into the victim of their malice. • 

Prayers, offerings, and the accustomed mysteries, 
however numerous, were not sufficient for this purpose. 
It was necessary to secure something connected with the 
body of the object of vengeance. The parings of the 
nails, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, or 
other secretions from the body, or else a portion of the 
food which the person was to eat. This was considered 
as the vehicle by which the demon entered the person, 
who afterwards became possessed. It was called the 
tubu, growing, or causing to grow. When procured, the 
tara was performed 5 the sorcerer took the hair, saliva, 
or other substance that had belonged to his victim, to 
his house or marae, performed his incantations over it, 
and offered his prayers ; the demon was then supposed 
to enter the tubu, and through it the individual, who 
suffered from the enchantment. If it was a portion of 
food, similar ceremonies were observed, and the piece of 
bread-fruit, fish, &c., supposed by this process to be 
impregnated by the demon, was placed in the basket of 
the person for whom it was designed; and, if eaten, 
inevitable destruction followed. 
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The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich 
Island chiefs, in which the saliva was carefully deposited, 
carried by a confidential servant, and buried every morn- 
ing, and the custom of the Tahitians in scrupulously 
burning or burying the hair when cut and also 
furnishing to each individual his distinct basket for food, 
originated in their dread of sorcery by any of these 
means. When the tara had been performed, and the 
tubu secured, the effects were violent, and death speedy. 
The most acute agonies and terrific distortions of the 
body were often experienced; the wretched sufferer 
appeared in a state of frantic madness, or, as they ex- 
pressed it, torn by the evil spirit, while he foamed and 
writhed under his dreadful power. 

On one occasion, Mr. Nott sent two native boys, who 
were his servants, from Eimeo to Tahiti, for taro, or 
arum-roots. The man, under whose care it was growing, 
was a sorcerer : he was from home, I believe — but the 
boys, according to the directions they had received, went 
to the field, and procured *the roots for which tliey had 
been sent. Before they had departed, the person who 
had charge of the field returned, and was so enraged, 
that he pronounced the most dreadful imprecations upon 
one, if not both of them, threatening them with the 
pifm. The boys returned to Eimeo, but apparently tdiik 
no notice of the threatening. One of them was shortly 
afterwards taken ill ; and the imprecation of the sorcerer 
being made known to his friends, it was immediately 
concluded that he was possessed by the evil spirit. 
Alarming symptoms rapidly increased, apd some of the 
Missionaries went to see him in this state. On entering 
the place where he lay, a most appalling spectacle was 
presented. The youth was lying on the ground, writhing 
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in anguish^ ibaming at the nibuth, his eyes apparently 
ready to start from his head, his countenance exhibiting 
every form of terrific distortion and pain^ his limbs 
agitated with the most violent and involuntary convul^ 
sions. The friends of the boy were standing round, filled 
with horror at what they considered the effects of the 
malignant demon; and the sufferer shortly afterwards 
expired in dreadful agonies. In general, the effects of 
incantations were more gradual in their progress, and 
less sudden, though equally fatal in their termination. 

The belief of the people in the power of the sorcerers 
remained unshaken, until the renunciation of idolatry, 
and the whole popuktion were consequently kept in 
most humiliating and slavish fear of the demons. No 
rank or class was supposed to be exempt from their fatal 
influence. The young prince of Taiarabu, Te-arii-na- 
vaho-roa, brother of the late king, was by many of the 
people considered as destroyed, by Metia, a prophet of 
Oro, and a celebrated sorcerer, who had sometimes been 
known to threaten even the kihg himself with the effects 
of his indignation. " Give up, give up,*' was the lah- 
^age he on one occasion employed, when addressing the 
king, ‘^lest I bend my strong bow;** in allusion, it ie 
supposed, to his pretended influence with the demon. 
I^^dle families were sometimes destroyed. In Huahine^ 
out of eight, one individual alone survives ; seven, it ik 
imagined, having been cut off hy one sorcerer. 

The imprecation was seldom openly denounced, unless 
the agent of the powers of darkness imagined his victini 
had little prospect of escape, and that his family were 
not likely to avenge his death. In general, these myste- 
ries were conducted with that secrecy, which best coin- 
ported with such works of darkness. OccasionaDy the 
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tahutahu employed his influence with the evil spirit^ to 
revenge some insult or injury he or his relatives had 
received ; but he more frequently exercised it for hire. 
From his employers he received his fee and his directions, 
and having procured the tubu, or instrument of acting on 
his victim, repaired to his own rude marae, performed 
his diabolical rites, delivered over the individual to the 
demon whom he invoked, imploring the spirit to enter 
into the wretch, and inflict the most dreadful bodily suf- 
ferings, terminate at length the mortal existence, and 
then hurry the spirit to the po, or state of night, and 
there pursue the dreadful work of torture. These were 
the infernal labours of the tahutahu or the pifao, the 
wizard or the sorcerer ; and these, according to the sur 
perstitions of the people, their terrific results. , 

It is possible that in some instances these sufferings 
may have been the effects of imagination, and a deep 
impression on the mind of the afflicted individual, that 
he was selected as the victim of some insatiable dements 
rage. Imagining he was already delivered tp his grasp, 
hope was abandoned, death deemed inevitable, and the 
infatuated sufferer became the victim of despairi It is 
also possible that poison, of which the natives had severed 
kinds, vegetable and animal, (some few of 
have stated capable of destroying human life, 
produced the violent convulsions that, sometimes pre- 
ceded dissolution. , . It is probable that into the piece of 
food, over which the sorcerer performed his incantations, 
he introduced a portion of poison, which would prove 
fatal to the individual by whom it was eaten. . Indeed, 
spme pf the sorcerers, since their conversion to phrisr 
tianity, and, death^hedjr confessed thSit, 

this had been practi^^ i and l^t 
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poison had occ£^ioned the death which ^had be^ 
butedtoltbeir incantationsi Othecs^ bowever^ 
press their belief, that they were so completely under the 
dominion of the evir spirit, that his power ^extended to 
the body as welLas to the mind^. I offer>no opioioo^oo 
this jnatter, but^^^c^^ myself to stating the sent^ents 
of the people, and some of the facts connected with the 
same, i It has beeiiia subject of very frequent conversa'^ 
tion with several of the most reflecting among the natives^ 
who, since they have become Christians, have expressed 
their deliberate belief that their bodies were subject to 
Satanic agency. 

It is a singular fact, that while the practice continued, 
with idl its supernatural influence, among the natives, 
the sorcerers iiwariahly confessed that incantations were 
I^mless when employed upon Europeans : several have 
more thm: once be^ threatened with sorcery, and theire 
is/ redson ta believe it has been put to the test upon 
tbemi ^ They have always dedared, that they eould liot 
prevaU with the white men, because such were mder -the 
beeping of a more powerful Being than the^^Iiits tbe^ 
qotjild engage, against them, and therefore were secu^e^ 
native Missionaries, m islands, have also 

» ilM^ateiied^w^^ idolaters among 

^^ey have endeavoured to introduce ^ Christianityl 
have always defied the sorcerers and (heir demons^ 
telling them that Jdbovdi would protect them froin< their 
machiiiationsi and though frequently- expensed to ixWanta^ 
tipns^ have nev^ sustained the slightest injury;^ » 

: v entertained by the natives (Velatiye^tb 

tho^chanu^ter of these supeifxihtusta^^^ 
imagiim rthmnb^ they 
flowed perwersJ ^ 
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their actions they were influenced by motives exactly 
corresponding with those that operated upon their own 
minds; hence they believed^ that even spirits could be 
diverted from their purposes by the offer of a larger 
bribe than they had received to carry it into effect, or 
that the efforts of one tii could be neutralized or counter* 


acted by another more powerful. 

Under the influence of these opinions, when any one 
was suflering from incantations, if he or his friends pos- 
sessed property, they immediately employed another 
sorcerer. This person was frequently called a fmxtre^ 
causing to move or slide, who, on receiving his fee, was 
generally desired, first to discover who had practised the 
incantations which it was supposed had induced the 
sufferings : as soon as he had accomplished this, he was 
employed, with more costly presents, to engage the aid 
of his demons, that the agony and death they had endea- 
voured to infiict upon the subject of their malignant 
efforts, might revert to themselves — and if the demon 
employed by the second party was equally powerful with 
that employed by the first, and their presents more valu- 
able, it was generally supposed that they were successful. 

How affecting is the view these usages afford, of the 
mythology of these rude untutored children of-lSi^j||J 
How debasing their ideas of those beings on whoiMjB 
considered themselves dependent, and whose 
they regarded as the principal business of their lives — 
how degrading and brutalizing such sentiments, and 
how powerful their effect must have been, in cherishing 
that deadly hatred which often found button congenial 
a home in their bosoms ! They were led to imagine that 
these super-human beings yrere engaged in pei^eti^^ 
cmiflict with each othi^lmployinir their dreadful powers* 


II. 
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at the instigation of their priests, in afflicting mth 
deepest miseiy, and ultimately destroying, the derotees 
6f sdme rival demon. 

A mythology so complicated, and a system of idolatry 
so extensive and powerful, as that which prevailed in the 
South Sea Islands, led the people not only to consider 
themselves as attended and governed by the gods, but 
also induced them to seek their direction, and submit to 
decision, in every event of interest or importance. 
Brery island had its oracle; and divination, in various 
forms, was almost universally practised by the priests. 

■ In many respects, the oracles of the Polynesians re- 
sembled those of the ancients; in some they differed. 
’Oro, the g^eat national idol, was generally supposed 
to ' give the responses to the priests, who sought to 
know the will of the gods, or the issue of events ; and 
OpOi^ being considered as the birth-place of this god, 
"was among the most celebrated oracles of the people. 
It does not appear that there were any persons specially 
appointed to consult the gods. The priest, who offi- 
ciated in other services, presented the offermgs, and 
’prbposedthe inquiries of those who thus sought super- 
hatural direction. 

i ‘ NO'^%vent of importance . was determined, nor any 
-^l^irpriee of hazard Or consequence undertaken, without^ 
iM^ the first instance, inquiring of the gods its result. 
The priest 'was directed, as they expressed it, to spread 
the matter b^ore the idol, and to 'wait the intimation of 
his will, or the prediction of its consequmices. The 
j^iest, who was called iaura, or repaired to the 

teh^e, presented the offerings, and proposed the in- 
quiry, while the parties by whom he rros employed 
anxiously waited his report. 
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In ^ Sandwich Islands, the king, personating the 
god, uttered the responses of the oracle, from his coEcsal- 
ment in a frame of wicker-work. In the southern islands, 
the. priest usually addressed the image, into which it was 
imagined the god entered when any one came to inquire 
his will. Sometimes tiie priest slept all night near Ihc 
idol, expecting hie communication in a dream ; at other 
times it was given in the cry of a bird, whose resort was 
in the precincts of his temple; in the sighing of the 
breeze among* the entwining branches of the tall and 
slender trees around the temple ; or in the shrill, squeak- 
ing articulations of some of the priests. When the 
priest returned to those by whom he had been employed, 
if an unfavourable answer had been given, the project 
was at once abandoned, however favourable other cir- 
cumstimces might appear. If the answer was propi- 
tious, airimgemeuts were forthwith made for its prose- 
cution ; but if no answer had been given, no further steps 
were then tak«i, it was considered to be restrmned by the 
■ idol, and was left in abeyance with him. 

Appearing to the priest in a dream of the night, 
though a frequent^ was neither the only nor the princif^ 
mode by which the god intimated his will, iie , h:e- 
quentiy entered the priest; who, inflated as it wsa^e, With 
the ceased ^ ^ or spedr as avolanta^;ji|||^ 

hutrttneVed and spoke as entirely under superm^^d 
uihflqence, tide respect there was a striking resem- 
blance between the rude orades of the Polynesians ^ Pld 
timse of the celebrated nations of ancient-<hwM:e. .. 

As soon 88 the god was supposed to have jentemd'the 
priest; tire; Idter became, videntiy aj^tated,-and worked 
up,,te the Ipghed -^tch d;'.^ppa*®nl';:ifi®nsyfi:^e 
muscles of the limbs seemed o<;wpdsed;*the.^^ 
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thQ, cpip^nti^nance became terrific, the featiii;e^, dj^tp^^ed, 
and the eyes wild and strained. In this s^tp jfie oj^i^n 
rqUed on the earth, foaming at the mQUt][i,, as if.l^hpq^ing 
under the influence of the divinity by ,^honi ,h!e,^TO 
possessed, and, in shrill cries, and violent and . often 
indistinct sounds, revealed the will . of the gc^.,. ; .Xhp 
priests, who were attending,, and versed in the mysteries^ 
received, apd reported to the people,, the declarations 
which had Been thus received. 

When the priest had uttered the responselof the oracle^ 
the. violent paroxysm gradually subsided, and com-, 
parative composure ensued. The god did pot, however, 
always, leave him as soon as the communication had 
bqen made. Sometimes the same tawra^ or priest, con- 
turned for two or three days possessed by the spirit or 
deity ; a piece of peculiar native cloth, worn round, one 
arm, was ail indication of inspiration, or of the indwells 
ing, of; the, god in the individual who wore it* . The 
acJS iOf Ih® inan during this period werq , copsidered 
as .those of the god, and hence the greatest atteptipp 
^as paid to his expressions, and the whole, of his 
deportment. ... , • 

. In, thC: year , 1808, during the civil war between > the 
king and rebel chiefs, of whom Taute wras the leader, the 
prj^.of Qro, who was known to be not only attached 
to. the^ king’s interests, but a personal friend of {’oiparei 
left the royal camp, and went over to that of the epeipX/r 
Many of Pomare’s friends endeavoured to persuade h^ 
to. remain with them, but no one 4ured to pse. force,, as, 
it was supposed that he actedi under the . ipspir^ 
th^^ Pro. This circumstance i greatly discouraged . tbe 
hing and his friends, and probably ;prepared ;l^e wey )^^^ 
their discomfiture, and retreat from the island,. 
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th^ goii had fbrskken tiheiiii, and fought wW^ 
thcSreiifemie^."'’"' ■■■-.-'■ 

On atibther- occasion, of more recent date, the god and 
the prophet were hot treated hith quite so much respect, 
but wete rather rudely handled. The natives of Rurutii 
having determined to renounce idolatry, it Was proposed 
by the native teachers that the people should meet 
together at the sacred enclosure, hear the idol temj^le, 
where both sexes would unitedly partake of those kinds 
of food which had heretofore befen regarded as sacred, and 
the eating of which by any female, especially in such a 
place, the gods would have punished with death. " 

At a previous meeting, Auura, one of the chiefs^ had 
told a priest, who pretended to be inspired, that he was 
the very foundation of the deceit, and that hb shdiild hevev 
deceive them again. The priests, however, iappeared' ht; 
the appointed meeting; and one of them, pretending to 
be inspired, began denouncing, in the name of hiS' g6d,‘ 
the most awful punishment upon those that had violated 
the sacred place. One or two of the natives of Rkiatea 
went up to him, and told him to desist, and not atteihpt 
to deceive them any longer, that the people WOUlSi' hot 
tolerate their imposition. The priest ansWeted; 'that? it 
was the god that was within him, ahd ^ that he Was^thd 
god. When (under the inspiration of Me 

the priest tms always considered as sacred as the'^^od/ 
and Was called, during this period, jgod, thotigh^ 
ot^r times only denomihsAed taiM^vit prieSti ' Rndh^ 
him determined to persist in his imprCcatiOHs^ btie df the 
Mristinn hoatmch' from Raiiatea 
in;^wb will Oiit.” 'fidnilS- 

diktely' ' seizing thh pribs^^ ho 

s^fojptdma 'Of violent' kiisciidw ti^ 
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prevented his throwing himself on the ground. For a 
long time, the priest and one of the Raiateans struggled 
together; when the god, insulted at the rude liberty taken 
with his servant, left him, and the priest in silence retired 
from the assembly. 

When one of the priests was exhibiting all the violent 
gestures of inspiration in Huahine, a bystander observed, 
that it was all deceit, and that if they were to open the 
body of the priest, they should not find any god within. 
The multitude, however, appeared struck with horror 
at the startling proposal, and seemed to think the 
individual who had dared to utter it would not escape 
the signal vengeance of the powerful spirit. 

Although so much ceremony, and such extraordinary 
effects, attended the public or formal intercourse between 
the god and the people, through the medium of the priest, 
the communications between the priest and the god wei^ 
sometimes of an opposite character, and ludicrously col- 
loquial. Mr. Davies, when itinerating round the island 
of Eimeo, in the early part of his missionary l^ur in 
that island, arrived at a village near Tiatae-pua, where he 
endeavoured to purchase provisions from the inhabitants. 
Vegetables were procured with facility, but the only ani- ■ 
mals were a number of fowls, and these belongeu to the 
priest of the adjacent temple. Application was made^ta 
this individual, who looked at the articles (scissors^ 
looking-glasses, &c.) offered in exchange, and seemed, 
desirous to bailier his fowls for them, but he said ^tfiby 
belonged to the god, having been presented as offerings^ ^ 
and that without his leave he dare not part with my. 

Again he examined the articles, and then said he would ? 
go and ask if the god was willing to part with any of ? 
the fowls. ;He jnroceeded to the teniple, whither. 
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was followed by Mr. Davies^ who heard his address to 
the pbject of hope and fear, in words to the following 
effect “ O my atua, or god, here is some good proper- 
ty, knives, scissors, looking-glasses, &c. e koo paha vau, 
na moa na taua; perhaps I may sell some of the fowls 
belonging to us two, for it. It will be good property for 
you and me.” After waiting a few moments, he pre- 
tended to receive an answer in the affirmative, and re- 
turned, stating that the god had consented to the appro- 
priation. The sacred fowls were accordingly hunted by a 
number of boys and dogs, and several secured, and sold 
for the above-mentioned articles. 

The oracle was not the only method by which the peo- 
ple were accustomed to consult the gods j nor was the 
inspiration of the priests the exclusive manner by which 
supernatural direction was revealed to the people. Divi- 
nationj or augury, was practised in a variety of modes, 
and by these means it was thought that future events 
were made known, and information was communicated. 
Much of their augury was connected with the sacrifices 
tboy offered. Ihe diviners noticed the manner in which 
the ;Tictims died, their appearance after death, &c. and by 
these means determined what was the will of the god.— 
TImy had also a singular method of cutting a cocoarnut, 
and, by minutely exmlnlng its parts, of ascertaining 
their pmtentotts indications. These ceremonies were 
gimerally practised in the temple; ' 

. There were others, however, perfmmaed elsewhere, as 
the. which consisted in dividing a ripe cocoa-nut 
into two equal parts, taking the half i^^site to that 
to ;whidi the stalk vras attadled, and proceeding with it 
in a canoe to some dbtanee ftom«^e -shdre ; here the 
^kst offered his prayerei and thra placing the cocoa* 
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nut in the sea^ continuing his prayers^ and narrowly 
watching its descent, lie thereby pretended to ascertain 
the result of any measures in which those by whom he 
was employed were interested. The patu was frequently 
resorted to while negociations for peace were carried 
on between parties who had been engaged in war. Divi- 
nation was employed to discover the cause or author of 
sickness, or to ascertain the fate of a fleet or a canoe 
that might have commenced a distant or hazardous voy- 
age. This latter was often used in the islands to the 
westward of the Society group. 

The natives had also recourse to several kinds of divi- 
nation, for discovering the perpetrators of acts of injury, 
especially theft. Among these was a kind of water 
ordeal. It resembled in a great degree the wai harm of 
the Hawaiians. When the parties who had been robbed 
wished to use this method of discovering the thief, they 
sent for a priest, who, on being informed of the circum- 
stances connected with the theft, offered prayers to his 
demon. He now directed a hole to be dug in the floor 
of the house, and filled with water ; then taking a young 
plantain in his hand, he stood over the hole, and offered 
his prayers to the god, whom he invoked, and who, if pro- 
pitious, was supposed to conduct the spirit of the thief to 
the house, and place it over the water. The image of 
the spirit, which they imagined resembled the person of 
the man, was, according to their account, reflected in the 
water, and being perceived by the priest, he named the 
individual, or the parties, who had committed the theft, 
stating that the god had shewn him the image in the 
water. The priests were rather careful how they fixed 
upon an individual, as the accused had but slight pros- 
pect of escaping, if unable to falsify the charge; but when 
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lie cdtild the god and the inSuenee 

of the’ priest were materially diminished. 

' Sometimes the priest^ after the first attempt^ declared 
that no answer had been returned, and deferred till the 
following day the repetition of his enchantments. The 
report, howerer, that this measure had been resorted to, 
generally spread among the people, and the thief, alarmed 
at the consequences of having the gods engaged against 
him, usually returned the stolen property under cover of 
the night, and by this superseded the necessity for any 
further inquiries. — Like the oracles among the nations 
of antiquity, which gradually declined after the propaga* 
tion of Christianity, the divinations and spells of the 
South Sea Islanders have been laid aside since their 
reception of the gospel. The only oracle they now con- 
sult is the Sacred Volume ; and multitudes^ there is 
reason to believe, give to its divine communications un- 
reserved credence, and yield to its requirements the most 
conscientious obedience. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Increased desire forbooks—Application from the blind — ^Account of Hiro, 
an idolatrous priest — Methods of distributing the Scriptures — Dangerous 
voyages — ^Motives influencing to desires for the Scriptures — Character 
of the translation — Cause Of delay in baptizing the converts-^General 
view of the ordinaiice—Baptism of the king — Preparatory instructions — 
First baptism in Huahine — Mode of applying the water — Introduction 
of Christian names — Baptism of infants— Impressions on the minds of 
the parents — Interesting state of the people — Extensive prevalence of a 
severe epidemic. 


A number of elementary books, and several hundred 
copies of St. Luke’s Gospel, printed at Eimeo, and reserved 
for the Leward Islands, had been distributed among the 
people. But these were soon found inadequate to meet 
their daily increasing wants ; and the great desire of all 
classes for books, furnished a powerful stimulus to hasten 
the printing, and we were soon enabled to furnish a 
supply of spelling-books. 

I have often been amused with the perseverance and 
ingenuity manifested by the people to procure books, or 
at least a substitute for them. The bark of the auti, or 
paper mulberry, was frequently beaten to a pulp, 
spread out on a board, and wrought and dried with 
great care, till it resembled a coarse sort of card. This 
was sometimes cut into pieces about the size of the leaves 
of a book; and upon these, with a reed cut in the shape 
of a pen, and immersed in red or purple vegetable dye, the 
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alphabet^ syllabic^ and reading lessons of the spelling- 
book, and the Scripture extracts usually read in tlie 
school, have been neatly and correctly copied. Some- 
times the whole was accurately written on one broad 
sheet of paper-^like native cloth, and, after the manner 
of the ancients, carefully rolled up, except when used. 
This was often the only kind of book that the natives in 
remote districts possessed; and many families have, with- 
out any other lessons, acquired a proficiency, that has 
enabled them to read at once a printed copy of the Scrip- 
tures. It has also gratified us, as indicative of the 
estimation in which the people held every portion of the 
word of God, and their desire to possess it, to behold 
them anxiously preserving even the smallest piece of 
paper, and writing on it texts of the Scripture which 
they had heard in the place of worship. 

These detached scraps of paper containing the sacred 
texts, were not, like the phylacteries of the Jews, bound 
on the forehead, or attached to the border of the garment, 
but carefully kept in a neat little basket. The possessor 
of such an envied treasure might often be seen sitting on 
the grass, with his little basket beside him, reading, to his 
companions around, these portions of the scripture. I 
have a number in the hand-writing of the natives, 
some of which they have brought, to have them more 
fully explained, or to inquire what connexion they bore 
to parts with which they might be better acquainted. — 
Their use was, however, superseded by the printing of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, an edition of upwards of two 
thousand copies of which was finished in less than eigh- 
teen months aftpr our arrival in Huahine* 

The people were anxious to receive them, and multi- 
tudes thronged the place where they^ere preparing> for 
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some time before they were ready. The district of 
Fare presented a scene strongly resembling that which 
Afareaitu had exhibited when the first portion of the sa- 
cred volume was printed there; and many said they could 
not sleep, from the apprehension of not obtaining a copy. 
It was not easy to distribute them to the greatest advan- 
tage, and we determined to give a copy to none but 
such as could read; but so importunate were many, 
that we could not abide by our resolution. Sometimes 
those who were scholars induced their chiefs to apply for 
amumber of copies, guaranteeing their payment, and their 
suitable appropriation. From this representation, many 
were given to the different chiefs ; but we found it desir- 
able afterwards, in order to insure the most advantageous 
distribution, to give only to those who we ourselves were 
satisfied could read. 

Several blind persons applied at the different stations, 
earnestly soliciting books, stating, that though they could 
not read, they could hear and remember as well as those 
who could see. To have denied to those suffering natural 
darkness the means of obtaining spiritual light, when we 
had every reason to believe they were sincere in their 
expression of desire for it, would have been cruel; and we 
rejoice in having been honoured of God to communicate 
the gospel, as the servants of Him who— • 

“ from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 

And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day. 

It is a most pleasing fact, that, in the South Sea 
Islands, a number of blind persons have not only had 
their understandings enlightened by the preceptive parts 
of Scripture truth, but that to many it has proved "the 
light of life,^’ more valuable than natural lights as the 
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soul is more precious than the body, and eternity more 
important than time. Some have died, and we have 
reason to believe have entered those realms of day, where 
night and darkness are unknown. 

One remarkable instance occurred during the year in 
which I left the islands. The native name of the indi- 
vidual to whom I allude was Hiro. He was the priest 
of one of the principal temples ofParea, in the lesser 
peninsula of the island, or Huahine itL He was a priest 
of Hiro, the god of plunderers and thieves, and, in perfect 
accordance with the spirit of his ofiGice, was the captain 
or leader of a band of robbers, who spread terror through 
tlie surrounding country. He was one of the first and 
most determined opposers of Christianity in Huahine ; 
reproaching its adherents, defying the power, and dis- 
claiming the authority, of its Author. But, like Saul of 
Tarsus, he found it hard to resist. 

He was in the prime and vigour of manhood, being at 
the time between thirty and forty years of age. When 
the number of Christians increased in his neighbourhood, 
and the Sabbath-day was first publicly observed, in order 
to shew his utter contempt of Christian institutions, he 
determined to profane that day ^4n defiance of Jehovah.” 
He repaired for this purpose to the grounds in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, and engaged in erecting a 
fence ; but while thus employed, his career of impiety 
was suddenly arrested. The twig of a tree came in con- 
tact with his eyes; almost instant blindness followed; 
and he was led home by his affrighted companions, who 
considered it a visitation from the Almighty. 

I had frequent interviews with him afterwards, one in 
the precincts of his own temple, which 1 visited in 
pany with Messrs. Bennet, Tyerman; and Barff. I have 
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already mentioned it. His spirit was subdued 5 he sub- 
sequently became a humble^ and^ we. trusty sincere disciple 
of that blessed Redeemer whom he had persecuted. He 
died trusting in the merits of Christ for acceptance with 
God the Father. The history of the conversion of the 
great apostle to the Gentiles interested and affected him 
much ; and though the scales on his bodily eyes were not 
removed, but his blindness continued until his death, 
such was the impression which analogy of circumstances 
produced, that when he presented himself for baptism, 
he desired to be called Paul. 

Other instances of spiritual illumination, equally pleas- 
ing, now exist both in the Society and Sandwich Islands, 
in reference to individuals suffering one of the most 
distressing and hopeless privations to which humanity is 
exposed. Some of our most interesting conversations 
with the natives have been with such. ^^My eyes,’^ 
said a blind man one day to Mr. Williams, behold no 
attractive objects when I am engaged in prayer, or 
hearing the word of God 5 and yet my heart wanders, and 
my thoughts are often engaged on other subjects. My 
eyes see not another man’s property, &c . } and yet, when 
I hear it spoken of, my heart covets it. The objects that 
tempt otliers to sin, are unseen by me ; but my imagi- 
nation creates objects of sin, which often occupy my 
thoughts.” 

The experience of Bartimeus Lalana, a native of the 
Sandwich Islands, is also remarkably interesting and 
satisfactory. Blindness is not more common among the 
Polynesians than with the inhabitants of other countries i 
yet there are numbers of aged persons who have lost their 
sight; and the influence of that sympathy which this 
affliction .always awakens in a Christian bosom, is now 
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excited in the natives themselves, though formerly the 
blind were objects of neglect and ridicule. There is now 
connected with the Missionary station at Bunaauia, or 
Burder’s Point, a blind man, who can repeat correctly 
half the Gospel by John, though it has not long been 
printed. 

When we have been distributing the Scriptures, 
two or three fine boys or girls have come, begging for 
copies, though they could not read; assuring us, they 
were learning ; and, when they have failed, they have 
entreated that we would write their names on the books, 
and reserve them till they were able to read. To our 
satisfaction, in this request they have often been joined 
by their parents, who have offered payment for the 
copies. We have usually complied with their wishes, 
and have witnessed the most entire confidence on their 
part, as it regarded the ultimate accomplishment of their 
wishes, when once their names have been written. 

It was necessary to select some public place for the 
distribution of the books; the school-room was fixed 
upon, and, on the day appointed> the place was actually 
thronged until the copies were expended. In their 
application at our own houses, we found it impossible to 
restrain the people ; they filled our yards and gardens, 
and thronged every window, sometimes to such a degree, 
that one of the Missionaries, Mr. Bicknell, found it 
necessary to fasten the lower doors and windows of his 
house, and retire to the chamber. The natives then 
procured long bamboo-canes, and, fastening their mea-** 
sure of oUi the price of the book, to one end, lifted it 
up to the ^vindow. Mr. Bicknell wes so influenced by 
the ingenuity and determination of the contrivance, that 
he distributed a number of copies, by fixing Ihem 
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slit or. notch in the end of the cane presented 
window^ ■ ' ^ 

When the edition issued from the press iii Huahine^ 
the relative proportion for Raiatea^ Tahaa, and Borabora^ 
was sent to the Missionaries residing with the people; 
but the supply was too small^ and numbers of the dis- 
appointed individuals^ supposing they should *find a 
greater abundance at Huahine^ came^ when the wind was 
fair^ twenty or thirtyldiles in their canoes^ several of 
which were such small and fragile barks as quite as- 
tonished us. 1 was really surprised at the temerity of 
the individuals who had committed themselves to the 
mercy of the waves of the largest ocean in the world, in 
the hollowed trunk of a tree, twelve or twenty feet long; 
the sides of which, when the men were in it, were not more 
than four or five inches above the surface of the water. 

It would be too much to suppose that they were all 
influenced by the highest motives, in the desire they thus 
manifested for the sacred volume ; but while some pro- 
bably sought it only as an article of property in high and 
general esteem, others were undoubtedly actuated by a 
conviction that it was able to make them wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 

The intensity of ardour manifested by many at first, has, 
as might be expected, subsided : yet still the Scriptures 
are earnestly sought, and highly prized, by a great por- 
tion of the adult population. 

The whole of the New Testament has been translated 
and printed, not indeed in a uniform volume^ but in 
detached portions^ which many of the natives have bound 
up together. Separate portions of the Old Testament 
have also been translated, and some of the books Rcre 
printed; it is to be hoped that a uniform edition of the 
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Bible will, at no very distant period, be circulated among 
the people. Whether or not any of the Apocryphal 
books will ever assume a Polynesian dress, it is impos- 
sible to say, but at present it is improbable. 

The dialects spoken by the tribes inhabiting the 
different groups in the South Sea, being strictly analo- 
gous to each other, it was hoped that the Tahitian trans- 
lation of the Scriptures would have answered for the 
whole; there is, however, reaaofl to fear that distinct 
translations will be necessary, not only for the Sandwich 
Islands, the Marquesas, and Tongatabu, but also for the 
Harvey Islands, which are not more than 600 or 700 
miles distant from the Society Isles. So strong a re- 
semblance, however, exists between the dialects, that the 
Tahitian translation will require only slight variations, 
the idioms and structure of the language being, in all 
their distinguishing features, the same. 

When the uncultivated nature of the language, into 
which the Scriptures have been translated, is considered, 
connected with the remembrance that it is only by the 
labours of the Missionaries that it has been within the last 
few years reduced to a system, and employed in a written 
form, it cannot be expected that these books, more than 
any other first translations, should be altogether faultless. 
The knowledge of the Missionaries themselves in the 
language, notwithstanding thirty years’ attention to it, is 
constantly increasing ; and, compared with future trans- 
lations which their successors or well-educated natives 
may make, the present will perhaps appear imperfect. 
Nevertheless, from the qualifications of the translators, 
their unquestionable integrity, and united patient 
attention to the preparation of every work, I believe the 
only imperfections that may be found, will refer to 
II. 2 k: 
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minor points of style in idiom or language. Some of 
the Missionaries excel in acquaintance with the original 
languages^ others with the native dialect, and every copy, 
is inspected by all, before going to the press. 

The year 1819 is also distinguished in the annals.of the 
South Sea Islanders, by the administration of the grite of 
baptism to the first Christian converts in the islands. 
Pomare and others made a profession of Christianity in 
1813; names were written down; the change became 
general during the same year; persecution raged with 
violence in 1814; the inhabitants of Tahiti and Eimeo 
embraced the gospel in 1815, and those of the remain- 
ing group in 1816; and it certainly appears singular 
that none should have been baptized until 1819. This 
delay, however, did not arise from any doubts in the 
minds of the Missionaries as to the nature of the ordi- 
nance itself, the proper subjects of it, or the manner in 
whicli it was to be administered; on all these points 
they were agreed. It arose from a variety of circum- 
stances, peculiar in their hind, local in their influence, 
and such as they could neither foresee nor control. 

At first, their continuance and their existence were very 
uncertain^ in consequence of the efforts of the idolaters,, 
and the war that followed ; afterwards the conduct of die 
king, who, on his first profession, they would not I»we 
hesitated to baptize, was such, as to induce them to fear 
that his baptism would injure the Christian cause among 
the people ; and subsequently, as they were on the point 
of separating and forming distinct ^ions, it was thought 
best -to defer it till they should have entered upon i the 
fields of their permanent labour, where they hoped to 
gather around them congregations of converts, adminis- 
ter the rite of baptism, and form Christian churdhes. 
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The Missionaries consideredf tlie proper subjects for 
the ordinance to be those who professed their faith in 
Christy and the children of such individuals: but consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in determining what the 
moral or religious qualifications of the adults ought to 
be> apd the connexion that should exist between their 
baptism and admission to the sacred communion. 
Although we read different authors on the subject, their 
views were seldom altogether adapted to our circum- 
stances, and i believe we derived but little real assistance 
from any. 

We desired to bow only to the authority of scripture, 
and to follow implicitly its directions. We considered 
our circumstances by no means dissimilar to those of 
the individuals for whose guidance those directions were 
primarily given. Having the commission of our Lord 
to his disciples for our warrant, and the conduct of his 
apostles in the execution of it for our model ; we hope 
we have been enabled to proceed according to the divine 
will, and in such a manner as to secure the approbation 
of the Christian churches by which we had been sent to 
preach Christ among the gentiles. Our sitviation at this 
time was regarded as most critical, and our procedure in 
Ihis respect such, as it was presumed would have an 
important bearing on future generations. 

Happily, however, for us, and for all placed in similar 
circumstances, the terms of the commission are unequi- 
vocal and explicit; and we could not but perceive, that 
by the same warrant, in viitue of whidiwe preach the 
gospel, and, as the word is rendered in the Tahitian, 
pr*aselyted those among whom we laboured, we were also 
bound to baptize in the namecf the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ohost The intimate <^nexfon bidw^^ 
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the administration of th% rite by the apostles, ^nd the 
reception of the gospel on the part of those to yrhom 
they preached, also convinced us of the design, of wr 
Lord, that it should follow the belief in the testimony 
concerning him, which we were commissioned to dejiiver. 
Hence, it was regarded as our duty to baptize those who ^ 
desired to become the disciples of Christ, as well as to 
instruct them concerning his will. 

We did not apprehend that there was any spiritual 
virtue or efficacy connected with, or contained in, bap- 
tism, nor did we consider any spiritual blessings com- 
municated by it, much less that most important of all — 
the one thing needful, a regeneration of the heart. It 
appeared designed, by the great Head of the church, to 
occupy that place in the dispensation of the New Testa- 
ment, which circumcision did in that of the Old. The 
acts of desiring and receiving baptism, on the part of the 
subject of it, were viewed as a public and solemn renun- 
ciation of paganism, and a declaration of discipleship 
with Christ ; and the circumstance of baptism was re^ 
garded as constituting the grand, public, and open line of 
demarkation, between the idolatrous, and the thus sepa- 
rated or Christian portions of the community. While 
we thus felt ourselves bound to baptize those who, like 
the Ethiopian eunuch, and those to whom Philip 
preached in Samaria, professed their belief in the 
Saviour, and the grand truths of the Christian system, 
we also felt that it was desirable to receive suitable 
evidence of the sincerity of such profession. 

As to the degree of evidence that should be required, 
there was a very considerable difference of opinion. 
A few of our number supposed that no adults should, 
receive this initiatory rite, but such as, there was every 
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reason to believe, were regenerated persons ; and that 
a general belief in the testimony that Christ was the 
Saviour of men, and a desire to receive farther instruc- 
tion, However sincere it might be, should be accompanied 
with an experience of that change of heart, which these 
truths, under the special influences of the Holy Spirit^ 
are adapted to produce ; and, in short, that such only 
should be baptized as would be at once unhesitatingly 
admitted to the Lord’s supper. 

The majority, however, of the Missionaries were of 
opinion that the ordinances were totally distinct, and 
that though it was proper that every church member 
should have been baptized, yet it did not follow that 
every one who had received such rite was thereby ad- 
mitted to church fellowship. Satisfactory evidence of 
sincerity in belief that Jehovah was the true God, and 
Jesus Christ the only Saviour, was considered a sufficient 
warrant for its administration to those who required it. 

No one, however, at any time desired to exercise un- 
due influence over the opinions of his coadjutors ; and, 
although uniformity was desirable, we did not think it 
important to sacrifice much for sameness of sentiment or 
practice in this respect. After repeated and prayerful di^- 
liberation, recognizing, and aiming to act, upon the broad 
and liberal principles upon which the institution, under 
whose patronage we laboured, was founded, it was mu- 
tually agreed that each Missionary should, in his own 
station, pursue that course which appeared to him most 
in accordance with the declarations of scripture. 

In two of the stations, or perhaps three, the Mis- 
sionaries have baptized those only whom they had reason 
to believe had been baptized by the Holy Ghost, and 
were Christians in the strictest sense of the term the 
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children of such person^they also baptized. In the other 
stations^ the Missionaries have administeired this rite to 
all whom they had reason to believe sincere in profession 
of discipleship, without requiring evidence of their hav- 
ing experienced a decisive spiritual change. In this 
respect some slight difference prevailed, but on every 
other point there has been perfect uniformity in their 
proceedings. 

The first public baptism that occurred ill the islands 
took place in the Royal Mission Chapel at Papaoa, in 
Tahiti, on the 16th of July, 1819. Pomare, the king 
of the island, was the individual to whom, in the midst of 
what, but a few years before, had been a scolB&ng, igno- 
rant, obstinate, cruel, and idolatrous nation, that rite was 
administered. It was the Sabbath-day. The congrega- 
tion in the chapel, though less numerous than during the 
services of the previous week, amounted to between four 
and five thousand. The subject of discourse was appro- 
priate, Matt, xxviii, 18 — ^20. At the close of the ser- 
mons, the Missionaries gathered round the central pulpit j 
the ceremony commenced with singing. Mr. Bicknell, 
one of tlic Missionaries who had arrived in the Duff, 
implored the Divine blessing, and then, assisted by Mr. 
Henry, the only other senior Missionary at Tahiti, poured 
the water on his head, baptizing him in the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the HolyGhost/^ The 
venerable Missionary then addressed the king, not with- 
out agitation, yet with firmness, " entreating him to walk 
worthy of his high profession, in the conspicuous station 
he held before angels, men, and God himself.^' Mr. 
Henry addressed the people, and Mr. Wilson implored 
the Divine benediction, that what had been done on earth 
might be ratified hi heaven. 
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Although the subsequent cotiduct of Pomare was a 
matter of the deepest regret to his best friends, yet there 
was something in the ceremony unusually imposing ; and 
the emotions associated with it, must have been intense 
and interesting, especially to the two elder Missionaries, 
who had performed the rite. He had been identified 
with the chief events of their lives ; upwards of two and 
twenty years had rolled by since the providence of God 
first brought them acquainted with him on the shores of 
Matavai and in connexion with that interview which 
memory would, probably, present in strong and vivid 
colours on this occasion, they, perhaps, recollected the 
opinion formed of him, by the humane commander of the 
Duff, that he appeared the last person likely to receive 
the gospel. Yet amid the thickest darkness that had ever 
veiled their prospects, through him the first cheering ray 
of dawning light had broken upon them : he was their 
first convert; in every difficulty, he had been their steady 
friend ; in every labour, a ready coadjutor ; and had now 
publicly professed that his faith was grounded on that 
rock whereon their own was fixed^ and .his hopes, with 
theirs, derived from one common source. What intense 
and mingled hopes and fears must have pervaded their 
hearts ! what hallowed joy must they have felt in antici- 
pation of his being with them an heir of immortality, 
chastened with appalling^ and not ungroimded fears, that 
after all he might become a cast-away. 

Number8> both adults and children, were subsequently 
baptized in the Windward Islands, but it was not until 
some months after, that the ordinmce was dispensed to 
any in the Leeward or Society group. 

It was in Huahine that the first, from amoiig Uiose who 
had renounced paganism in the Leewa^ Islands, were 
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thus initiated into the outward church of Christ. Hua- 
hine was a new station, and few of the inhabitants, when 
we landed, knew much more of Christianity than its 
name. Fifteen months had elapsed since our arrival, 
and during that period, we had made the doctrines and 
general precepts of the gospel the topics of our dis- 
courses, among a people who had every thing to learn. 
Many of them now came forward, declaring their desire 
to become altogether the disciples of the Saviour, to 
make a public profession of faith in him by baptism, 
and to seek instruction in all his will. We found that, 
had we been so disposed, we could no longer defer the 
rite, with regard at least to some of those who applied. 

Anxious that it should be on their part a reasonable act, 
and that, before being received, it should be understood, 
we proposed to meet one afternoon every week, with those 
who desired to be baptized. At this meeting we en- 
deavoured to instruct them in the nature, origin, design, 
and subjects of the ordinance, together with the duties 
of those who should receive it. There was no wish on 
our parts to baptize by stratagem, as some of the popish 
Missionaries have done, but we sought to make the peo- 
ple well acquainted with the matter in all its bearings. — 
At the first weekly assemblies, between twenty and thirty 
of the most promising of the converts attended, after- 
wards the numbers exceeded four or five hundred. 

In the instructions given, the Scriptures, and the Scrip- 
tures only, were our guide; and wc endeavoured to incul- 
cate the doctrine as we found it there, and as if it had 
never been controverted. Our warrant for its adminis- 
tration we derived from our Lord’s commission to the first 
Missionaries, which was also our own. In its nature, we 
instructed them not to consider baptism as possessing any 
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skvilig e£Bciicy,or conferring any spirituai benefit, but being 
bn oiir parts a duty connected with our oMce, and on 
tlieirs a public declaration of discipleship or proselytism 
to the Christian faith ; designed to teach all, their moral 
defilement in the sight of God, and their need of that 
washing of regeneration, and spiritual purification, which 
it figuratively signified. 

The duties of those who desired it were also inculcated, 
and the necessity that existed not only for their renun- 
ciation of every open idolatrous practice, and attention to 
instruction in the principles, but a deportment accordant 
with the precepts of Christianity, and the conspicuous 
situation in which this very act would place them, before 
those by whom they were surrounded. We also in- 
formed them, that it appeared to us from the Scripture, 
that the ordinance was designed for believers and their 
children, and therefore directed that, as they desired 
them to be brought up in the Christian faith, they should 
dedicate them to Jehovah by baptism. It was found neces- 
sary, at the same time, plainly to caution them against 
supposing there was in baptism any thing nleritorious, 
or on account of which they would receive any special 
blessing from God, other than that which would follow 
general obedience to his word. This was the more 
requisite, as there was reason to apprehend, that from the 
influence of a system in which strict observance of rites 
and ceremonies, without regard to motive or moral cha- 
racter, was all that was necessary, they might rest satisfied 
with having received the mere e:ii:ternal declaratory rite. 
We also endeavoured carefully to avoid holding but any 
prospect of distinction^ or temporal advantage, as an 
inducement to the people tb apply for baptistn, but cbUi^ 
stmtiy aoid^ plainly as only ai 

fl. 2 L 
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act 6f obedience to Him whom they professed to desire 
for their Master and their Lord, and who had promised 
that his people should be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

This weekly meeting was designed to answer another 
purpose, that of affording us the means of judging of the 
sincerity of the candidates, as well as of imparting to them 
necessary instruction. After several months had been 
occupied in devoting one afternoon in the week to their 
instruction, it was deemed proper to baptize a number of 
candidates, and two of their children. 

It was now necessary to determine upon the mode : 
this had never appeared to us the most important part of 
the matter. We should hot have objected to immerse 
any individuals who had themselves desired it. But as 
the Scriptures are not decisive on this point, and thoiigli 
it is stated that Philip and the Eunuch went down to the 
water, or into the water, yet it was hot in this act, but in 
the application of water in the name of the Trinity, that 
we considered baptism to consist ; in such application, it is 
not stated that the Eunuch was immersed. Hence, we 
did not explain this, or other passages of similar import, 
as signifying immersion— and consequently the converts 
did not desire it. But had One of our own number 
thought it right to have administered this rite by immer- 
sion, 1 do not think we should have said he acted wVong 
in so doing. In this respect, however, there was no differ- 
ence of opinion, and consequently a perfect uniformity of 
practice prevailed. With regard to the other modes, we 
did not think it was very material whether we poured 
or sprinkled the element upon the individual. 

The 12th of September, 1819, was fixed for the bap- 
tism of the first converts in Huahine. It was also the 
Sabbath. A suitable discourse ^vas delivered in the 
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morning to a numerous congregation^ who thronged the 
chapel. Mr. Davies^ being the senior Missionary at the 
station^ officiated^ assisted .by Mr. Barff and myself. 

The climate in the South Sea Islands is.remarkably fine, 
the weather warm, the streams abundant, and the waters 
clear as crystal 5 and, had we been disposed to perform 
the service in the open air, under the shade of a spread-* 
ing grove, we had every facility for so doing. The con- 
verts might have been led into the river, and, standing on 
the bank or in the stream ourselves, we might have applied 
its waters to their persons, using the words prescribed. 
On such occasions, the most delightful scenes of which 
it is possible for imagination to conceive, would have 
been presented ; scenes similar perhaps to those often 
witnessed by the disciples in the days of the apostles^ 
and for the sake of effect, and the associations they 
would have awakened, I have sometimes for a moment 
wished we had. But the wish has only been moment 
tary, for whatever might have been the impression of 
such a scene, or the emotions enkindled, they wouU not 
have been attended with any valuable practical result. 
On the present, therefore, and every subsequent occasion, 
the rite was administered before the whole congregation, 
in the place of worship. 

During the ordinary morning worship,, the approved 
candidates sat in front of the pulpit. At its close, they 
kept their places, and, after imploring the divine bless- 
ing upon the service, we proceeded to its perform- 
ance. Their profession of faith in Christ, and desire 
to be instructed in his word, had been received at a 
preceding meeting; and it was only necessary now, 
after a short address to the wholes to ash' the nmnc of 
each adult, and the parents the names^^ chi^Uren. 
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This, Mr. Davies did, — ^beginning with Mahine, the prin- 
cipal hereditary chieftain of the island. Having receiv- 
ed his reply, Mr. Davies immersed his hand in a vessel 
of water, which Mr. Barff or myself held by his side, and 
then holding his hand over the crown or forehead of the 
chief, while the water from his hand flowed or fell 
upon Mahine’s head, Mr. Davies pronounced aloud, with 
distinctness and solemnity, Mahine e tapape du vau ia 
oe l ie ioa o te Medua^ eo te Tamaidi^ eo te Varna nmitai : 
^^Mahine, I apply water to you in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost."’ Repeating the 
same words, and applying the water in the same manner, 
to every individual, he proceeded to baptize the whole 
number, who kept their seats during the ceremony. 

Mahine was not baptized flrst, because he was the king 
of ;the island, but because he was one of the earliest 
converts, and had been most diligent in his attention, 
and consistent in deportment. We were careful to avoid 
giving any preference to rank and station, simply as 
such ; and, on the present occasion, we beheld Hautia, the 
governor of the island, and others of high rank, sitting 
by the side of the humble peasants of the land. In 
reference to civil or political station, we always incul-r 
cated the requirements of the gospel, that all should 
render honour to whom honour is due, invariably pre- 
senting a suitable example of the most respectful be - 
haviour to individuals of distinguished rank or station. 
But in the church of God, and in the participation 
of the privileges of .Christianity, we as invariably 
taught that all were brethren, that there was no prece- 
dence derived from worldly station, that one only was 
our lord and king, the Saviour himself. This principle 
we were happy to see recognized by themselves on this 
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occasion^ as some of the principal chiefs sat at the 
lowest end. 

The word tapape^ used in the first instance^ was that 
which appeared the most suitable^ as we were anxious to 
divest the rite of every thing extraordinary or mysterious. 
The signification of the word is to apply water, without 
expressing the precise mode of application. They have 
no word answering to the term baptize^ as now under- 
stood in the English language, though they have distinct 
words for sprinkling, pouring, bathing, &c., but we con- 
sidered the simple application of water to approach 
nearer to the original word baptisto^ than either of these ; 
and it seemed so appropriate, as to render it unnecessary 
to introduce any other. Subsequently, however, our 
opinions changed, and we adopted the original word, 
which in Tahitian is written ba^pc^ti^zo, and used only 
to signify this sacred rite. 

The water was not sprinkled on the face with force> 
the sign of the cross was not made, nor was water poured 
on the head from any vessel, but, taking one hand from 
the vessel containing the water, and holding it over the 
individual, we allowed so much water as was held in or 
attached to the hand, to fall upon the crown or fore- 
head of the baptized, pronouncing, at the same time, the 
name, and the words prescribed in the Gospels. 

Some diflaculty was experienced with regard to the 
names, as many of the natives, especially the chiefs, 
have a number ^ some of office, others hereditary, 
aiid not a few intimately connected with their former 
idolatry, or its abominable institutions. It was not 
thought desirable that they should assume a new name 
on receiving baptism, or that it should interfere with any 
name of office, station, or hereditary t|tle, tha-t luigbt 
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appertain unto them. But every blasphemously idola- 
trous or impure name^ (and those of some of the Areois 
and priests were so to a most affecting degree,) we re- 
commended should be discontinued, and that they should 
select those names, by which, in future, they would wish 
to be designated. A few of the adults chose foreign, 
and in general scriptural names, for themselves or their 
children. 

This produced a considerable change in their language. 
Formerly, all names were descriptive of some event or 
quality — as Fanauao, day-born, Fanaupo, night-born, 
Mataara, wakeful or bright-eyed, Matamoa, sleepful or 
heavy-eyed, Paari, wise, or Matauore, fearless, &c. A 
number of terms were now introduced, as Adamu Adam, 
Noa Noah, Davida David, leremia Jeremiah, Hezekia 
Hezekiah, lacoba James, loane John, Petero Peter, &c. 
with no other signification than being the names of. the 
persons. With regard to infants, we only baptized those 
whose parents, one or both, were themselves baptized, 
and desired thus to dedicate their children to God, and 
engaged to train them in the principles of Christianity; 
and then we only baptized infants, unless the children of 
more advanced years understood the nature of the ordi- 
nance, and themselves desired to make, by this act, a 
public profession of their discipleship to Christ, and their 
wishes to be instructed in his word. 

#■ 

Sometimes the infant was held in the arms of its 
parent, who stood up while the rite was administered ; at 
other times, and 1 believe invariably, duiuiiig subsequent 
years, we have taken the child in the left arm, and bap- 
tized it Avith the right hand. Whenever any pf our oto 
children have been baptized, we have brought them to 
the chapel, :mid have performed the. ceremony ^t -the 
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same time and in the same way as with the natives; that 
they might perceive that in this respect there was no dif- 
ference between us. 

The baptism of infants has certainly been among the 
most interesting religious exercises in which we have 
engaged. It was generally performed after morning ser- 
vice on the Sabbath. We usually addressed a short and 
affectionate exhortation to the parents, enforcing their 
responsibility, and duty towards the dear children they 
were thus offering ; not indeed as an innocent child was 
formerly offered in sacrifice to senseless idols, or to a 
cruel imaginary deity, but to be trained up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of that Divine Parent, who has 
said, love them that love me, and those that seek me 
early shall find me.*^ 

1 have been sometimes almost overwhelmed on be- 
holding the intensity of mingled feeling, with which 
three or four sweet smiling infants have been brought 
by their respective parents to the rustic baptismal font. 
1 have fancied, in the strongly es^ressive countenances 
of the parents, the lively emotions of gratitude, and the 
bright ray of hope and anticipated joy in the future. pro- 
gress of the child, when it should exhibit the effects of 
that inward change, of which this was the outward sign. 

In strong and distressing contrast , wilh sensations of 
this hallowed an^ delightful kind, I have supposed the 
memory of far different acts, in which, as parents, maoy 
6f them had been engaged, has remained; I have sup- 
posed that recollection has presented the winning look 
of conscious innocence, which some d^r babe has cast 
upon them, or the plaintive cry which firom its lisping 
tongub first broke upon their ears^but which was unheeded, 
&ad they monstrously committed cool, dnhttmaii' mur* 
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der— -when they should have cherished the tenderest and 
softest sensibilities of the human bosom : I believe this 
has not been in my imagination only. The feeling 
depicted in the humane and Christian parent’s counte- 
nance^ suffused with tears^ has often been an index of no 
common inward agitation. Subsequent conversation has 
confirmed the fact ; and many have brought their chil- 
dren to present them unto God in baptism, who, while 
idolaters, had more than once or twice been guilty of the 
barbarous crime of infant murder. This practice is 
abolished; and, instead of shameless murder, or pagan 
sacrifice, the parents now delight to bring their infants 
to the house of worship, and thus dedicate them to God. 

I have been often rather agreeably surprised at the 
anxiety of the parents to have their children baptized. 
Without inquiring into the origin of this solicitude, I 
believe it is not confined to the inhabitants of the South 
Sea Islands, and is certainly not unpleasant to behold. 
1 recollect at one time the parents of three children came 
with considerable earnestness, and requested me to bap- 
tize their infants, rather earlier than I thought it should 
be done. It was not at Huahine, and the Missionary, 
under whose care the station was more particularly 
placed, was absent; I therefore proposed to defer it till 
his arrival. They pressed me not to decline; and one of 
them stated as a reason, that her child had been ill, and 
she was afraid it should die without having been baptized. 

Suppose,’ ' I replied, ^Hhat it should, you know that the 
child will not lose thereby. No persons will be admitted 
to heaven simply because they have been baptized, nor 
will any be excluded therefrom merely because they have 
not.” ^^Yes,” answered the mother, *^I know that ; yqt 
I do not feel satisfied now, but when it has been bajhr 
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tized^ my mind will become easier/^ I could not reprove 
her 5 I endeavoured, however, to impress upon her mind 
the conviction, that the ordinance, though a duty, did 
not itself confer any spiritual benefit, and relieved her 
mind by informing her, that I would baptize the child at 
the close of the evening service. 

In the preceding detail, I have, perhaps, been more 
prolix and minute than the importance of the subject 
may appear to demand; I have been influenced by a 
desire to give that information relative to our proceed- 
ings in this respect, to the friends of Missions in general, 
and to the patrons of the South Sea Mission in particu- 
lar, to which, from the interest they have taken, and the 
support they have afforded, I have considered them justly 
entitled, and which I cannot but hope will be satis^ 
factory. 

Although I have only given the proceedings of one 
station, I believe that, with the exception of some of the 
Missionaries baptizing only such adults as they consider to 
be true Christians, and eligible for church fellowship, the 
procedure has been uniform in all. With us, those were 
baptized who made a credible profession of belief in 
Christ, and a desire to become his disciples, without any 
immediate view to church fellowship, which we consi- 
dered a subsequent measure. 

An address on the nature of baptism, and the duties of 
those who had received it, was printed after the first 
administration, and widely circulated, apparently with 
good effect. The weekly meeting for instructing those 
who desired baptism, was continued, and the first dis* 
ponsing of that ordinance produced an astonishing effect 
upon the people. Multitudes, who had heretofore been 
ii^fferent; now appealed ^4n earnest abo^^ religion, and 
II. 2 m 
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the candi^dtes soon amounted to four hundred. Those 
who had been baptized^ also^ in general attended tlie 
meetings. 

A state of religious feelings such as I never witnessed 
elsewhere^ and equal to any accounts of revivals in Ame- 
rica or other parts, of which I ever read, now prevailed, 
not only in Huahine, but in the other Missionary sta- 
tions, The schools and meetings were punctually and 
regularly attended. The inhabitants of remote districts 
came and took up their abode at the Missionary settle- 
ment 5 and nothing could repress the ardour of the people 
in what appeared to us their search after the means of 
obtaining the Divine favour. Often have we been aroused 
at break of day, by persons coming to inquire what they 
must do to be saved — ^how they might obtain the forgive- 
ness of their sins, and the favour of God; expressing their 
desires to become the people of God, and to renounce 
every practice contrary to Christian consistency. 

Many were undoubtedly influenced by a desire of bap- 
tism; that had introduced a new distinction, which, not- 
withstanding our endeavours to prevent, they probably 
thought must confer some temporal or spiritual advan- 
tage on those who received it. But with others it was 
not so, as the event has satisfactorily proved ; many who 
at this time were awakened to an extraordinary religious 
concern, have ever since remained stedfast in their prin- 
ciples^ and uniform in the practice of every Christian 
virtue. We now felt more than ever the responsibility 
of our situation, and were afraid lest, we should discou- 
rage, and throw a stumbling block in the way of those 
who were sincerely inquiring after God. Yet we felt nc^ 
less apprehension lest we should be the means of encou- 
raging desires, and cherishing the delusive hopes of sii^. 
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RB were either deceiving themselves or others/stiid^ under 
cover of seeking the favour Sf God, were actually pursu- 
ing that which they imagined would improve their tem- 
poral condition, or add to their respectability in society. 
Some who had been baptized, we found it necessary to 
admonish, lest they should rest satisfied with the attain- 
nents already made, and neglect the more important 
considerations. 

In the interesting and critical duties now devolving upon 
us, we endeavoured to act with caution, taking the word 
of God for our directory, and bearing in mind at the same 
time the peculiar circumstances of the people j avoiding 
precipitancy in our public measures ; so that, if we erred, 
it might be on the side of extreme carefulness. The 
everlasting welfare of the people was our only object ^ 
this we considered would not eventually suffer, whatever 
might be the effect of withholding baptism from those 
who might be proper subjects for it. But by adminis- 
tering this rite to those who sought it from improper 
motives, should it render them satisfied with the sign, 
instead of the divine influence signified, we might become 
accessary to their fatal delusion. 

Under the influence of these impressions, we were per- 
haps led to defer the rite of baptism to those who applied 
for it, longer than we ought to have done ; and I have 
known many who have been candidates upwards of one 
or two years. Their views of the doctrine have been in 
general correct, in their conduct there has been nothing 
unchristian or immoral, and they havg tinifornily ex* 
pressed their desires to become the true disciples of 
Christ; but during that period we have hot baptited^ 
tl^m, merely because we have appreh^ded they did not - 
feel the necessity of that purification of lieart hf ^ich 
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baptism is only the external sign. When we first 
administered that ordinance, we had no idea of the natives 
thronging in such numbers to receive it, and conse- 
quently had not deliberated on the term of that probation 
which we afterwards deemed it desirable to institute. 

The same interesting state of the people by which the 
close of 1819 had been distinguished, marked the com- 
mencement of 1820. Never were our direct Missionary 
labours more arduous and incessant ; and yet during no 
period of our residence there, were they more delightful. 
We beheld indeed tjie isles waiting for the laws and 
institutions of Messiah, and felt that we had been sent 
to a people emphatically prepared of the Lord, made 
willing in the day of his power. 

The inhabitants of the remote districts which we had 
periodically visited, were many of them no longer satis- 
fied with an opportunity for conversation on religious 
subjects once a week, but came and built their houses in 
the neighbourhood of Fare. We recommended those 
who remained, to do the same ; and soon after the annual 
meetings in May, they so far complied as to render it 
unnecessary for us to visit these stations. 

Our spacious chapel was opened in the latter end of 
April, on which occasion I read a translation of the sixth 
chapter of the second book of Chronicles, and afterwards 
preached from the sixth verse. Our Missionary meeting 
was remarkably well attended, and the subscriptions pro- 
portionably liberal j they amounted to between three and 
four thousand gallons of oil, besides cotton, and other 
trifling articles. 

In the midst of this delightful state of things, the sta- 
tions were visited with a distressing epidemic, which 
spread through the whole group of islands, and proved 
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fatal to many of the people. It was a kind of influenza, 
affecting the lungs and throat ; many attacked with it 
lost their voice. We suffered in common with the 
people, and I was obliged to relinquish all public 
duty for some weeks. This kind of calamity has been 
frequently experienced in the islands since they have 
been the resort of foreign shipping, though we are 
not aware that it prevailed before. A kind of dysen- 
tery appeared after the visit of Vancouver’s ship, which 
called at the islands in 1790, and proved fatal to a 
vast portion of the population. In the year 1800, the 
Britannia, a London vessel, anchored at Taiarabu. Two 
seamen absconded, and a disease followed, less fatal, but 
very distressing, and more extensive, as scarcely an indi- 
vidual escaped. 

These diseases have generally passed through the 
islands from the east to the west, in the direction of the 
trade winds. After the above appeared among the 
people, it was for some months confined to the Wind- 
ward Islands} and so general was its prevalence, that 
Pomare one daiy said to Mr. Nott, ^^If this had been a 
fatal or killing disease, like that from Vancouver’s ship, 
no individual would have survived.’^ 

As it began to subside, a canoe, called Hareaino, 
arrived from the Leeward Islands, and after remaining a 
week or two at Tahiti, returned to Huahine. Shortly 
after this, the people who had been in the canoe were 
attacked, and the disease ultimately spread as completely 
through this group, as it had through that at which the 
foreign vessel touched. Within the last two years, a 
disorder, in many respects similar to that left by the 
craw of Vancouver’s vessel, has again swept through the 
iatods, and carried off numbers of the people. 
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CHAP. X. 


Former diseases in the islands comparatively few and mild-^Priests the 
general physicians — Native practice of physic— -Its intimate conne:(iQn 
with sorcery— Gods of the healing art— The tuabu, or broken back — 
Insanity— Native warm-bath — Oculists — Surgery— Setting a broken 
neck and back— The operation of trepan — Native remedies superseded 
by European medicine— Need of a more abundant supply— Former 
cruelty towards the sick— Parricide — Present treatment of ipvalids 
— yisits to Maeva — Native fisheries — Prohibitions — Enclosures — Sal- 
|non'and other nets— Use of the spear — Various kinds of hooks and 
lines — The vaa tira — Fishing by torch-light— Instance of native 
honesty. — Death of Messrs. Tessier and Bicknell— Dying charge to the 
people— Misaionary responsibility. 


Thb dlBeases formerly prevailing among the South Sea 
Islanders were comparatively few j those from which they 
now suffer are principally pulmonary, intermittent, and 
cutaneous. The most fatal are, according to their 
account, of recent origin. While idolaters, they were 
accustomed to consider every bodily afiOiction as the 
result of the auger of their gods ; and the priest was a 
more important personage, in time of sickness, than the 
physician. Native practitioners who were almost 
invariably priests or sorcerers, were accustomed to apply 
such healing remedies as the islands afforded; and an^ 
invocation to some spirit or god attended the administra- 
tion of every medicine, Tama, Taaroatuibono, Eteate, 
and Bearea, were the principal gods of physm and sujt^ 
gery. The former, in particular, was invoked 
cure of fractures and bmises. 
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From the gods the priests pretended to have received 
the knowledge of the healing art^ and to them a part of 
the fee of the physician was considered to belong. No 
animal or mineral substances were admitted into their 
pharmacopoeia; vegetable substances alone were used, 
and these simply pulverized, infused, heated on the 
fire, or with red-hot stones, and often fermented. 
Many of their applications, however, were very powerful, 
especially a species of gourd, or wild cucumber. A 
preparation, in which the milk of the pulp of the oocoa- 
nut was a principal ingredient, was sometimes followed 
by almost instant death. Mr. Barff once took this pre- 
paration, at the earnest recommendation of the people ; 
but it nearly cost him his life, although he had not drank 
more than half the quantity prepared. 

Frequently, when some medicines were about to be 
administered, the friends and relatives of the patient were 
sent for, that they might be at hand, should the effect be 
unfavourable. They often expected it would either save 
or destroy the patient. A number of ceremonies were 
connected with every remedy applied; and much greater 
dep^dence was placed on the efficacy of the prayerB> 
than on the effect of the medicine. 

When a person was token the priest or physician 
was sent for ; as soon as he arrived, a young plantain-tree, 
procured by some members of the fam%, was handed to 
huQ, as an offering to the godj a present of doth was 
also fuetushed, as his own fee. He began by calling upou 
the name of his god, beseechii^ him to abate his anger 
towasds. the soffieirer, to say what would pn^itiate him, 
or what applications would afford relid. Sometimes 
were applied at the same time, or the leladves 
faer|^ or roots, but the priest usiwtUy 
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WEfit'himaelf to compound the raau m 
siderable degree of mystery was attacbed^ toltlieir prdeb^^ 
ings, and the pbydpians appeared unwilling thafc iothd* 
should know of what their preparations conaistc^^ 
pretended to be instructed by their god/ as toHhe hiK^bs 
they should select^ and the manner of ^ combining 
Bifferent or medicines^ were used^for differdSLt dis- 
eases j and although they kept the com{jositunt of 
nostrums a secret^ they were not unwilling 
portof their efficacy might he known, in order to their 
being employed by others. Hence, when a person was 
afflicted with any particular disease/ and the inquiry made 
as jfo who should he sent for, it was not unusual to hear 
it said^^^ O /o mea te mau no m moe,’^-^such 'a 

one has a good medicine for this disease. 

I ?Fhe small-pox, measles, hooping-cough, and a variety 
of other diseases^ to which most European children are 
subject/: are unknown ; yet they haVe a disease eall^ 
cEtiAo^ i vwhkh in its progress, and the effects on the fact; 
cfH^ponds with the small-pox, excepting that it- is 
oniMer/ and the inequalities it leaves on the skin soon die<^ 
appear; There is another disease, Somewhat analogous tp 
4his> resembling the species of erysipelas called shingles; 
for; ):the cure of which apply a mixture of 

biisnised. herbs and pulverized charcoal; Infiammatoi^ 
tumors ^ 1 ^ ^i^valent ; and the only remedy th^ 
is.u mixture of herbs bruised with a stone. ' Jisthma^ ^ 
and other pulmonary affections also occur; and/^^ 
sons about the age of twenty, genefaUy ^ve l^^ 
Anmtig the most prevalent and: obs1ihatef 4£seiti^ 
9 ishich/<a 6 a nation, they are lexposed/is^ouewhich^t^^ 
liates jna apermaneiit alfectioh 
appeal^ in^early life, commeacii^toTfeeifatm oi^i^^ 
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Rlittent and remittent. Tha body is reduced almost to a 
skeleton 3 and the disease terminates in deaths or a large 
curvature of the spine^ so as consideyibly to diminish the 
be^ht of the individual, and cause a very unsightly pro- 
trusion of the spine between the shoulders, or a curvature 
inwards, causing the breast-bones to appear unusually pro- 
minent. Multitudes in every one of the Society Islands 
are to be seen deformed by this disease, which the natives 
literally, projecting 3 or as we should say, 
humjped-back. 

After this curvature has occurred, the patient usually 
recovers, and, although greatly deformed, does not appear 
more predisposed to disease than others. Those indivi- 
duals are often among the most active, intelligent, and 
ingenious of the people. 

Connected with this disease, there are two remarkable 
circumstances. I am not prepared to say that it is here- 
ditary, but the children of such persons are more fre- 
quently the subjects of it than others. It is also singular 
that it should prevail principally among the lower classes 
of society, the farmers and the mechanics. I know of no 
principal chief, and I cannot recollect anyone even of 
secondary rank, thus afflicted : yet their rank and station 
are hereditary. This single fact renders more striking than 
it otherwise would be, the difference in appearance be* 
tween the chiefs and people, and it may certainly warrant 


tj^^infer^ that the meagre living of the latter exposes 
to mali^es^ from which a more generous diet end 
mode of life exempt tibeir superiors. 

Ely this singular complaint was unknown to 
ances and has only prevailed since th^ have 
tisi^ shipping. It does not prei^l 

the sttirounding isl^ but 
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whether it be of recent ori^u or hot ih TtAiti, it is 
Tery affecting ' to witness thi6 nuihberd' that tevh 'siif- 
fered; and We canhol^but hope that as induStiy and civili* 
zation advance, and their mode of living ilflptdveSi it Will 
in an equal ratio disappear from among theift; 

Blindness is frequently induced by the same diSeaie hS 
that which precedes the spinal curvature. The condi- 
tion of the blind, when suffered to live, ihust, under " the 
reign of idolatry, hafe been truly lamentable— they were 
generally objects of derision and neglect, if hot of WaH- 
ton cruelty. - 

Insanity prevailed in a Slight de^'e, but individuals 
under its influence met With a very different kihd Of 
treatment. They were supposed to be inspired or pos- 
sessed by some god, whom the natives imagined had 
entered every one suffering under mental aberrations. 
On this account no control was exercised, but the highest 
respect was shewn them. They were, however, generally 
avoided, and their actions were considered as the deeds 
Of the god, rather than the man. Uhder these circum- 
stances, when the poor Wretch became his own destroyer, 
it Was not regarded as an event to be depiomd. Deaf- 
ness was sometimes expenenced; and there are a few per- 
sons in the islands who can neither speak nor hear dis 

tihCtly. '' " 

In their’ application to particular diseases, the pnelts 
manifested considerable acquaintance with the ihedicuia] 
properties of the herbs, and their adaptation to the '^fj^ase, 
to relieve which they were emplo 
must have been very uncertain ' 
they Wme held in high esteCm t, 

SiOus being sometimes Cxperi^^^^' ‘ c^hsidd^ 
to restdt from the direct power of the god. ' Sud^ 


ycd j but^^their praCti<^ 
and ineifec'tuai, thdi^h 
»y ail 'iwhs.' Cohvul- 
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dfsath was . also attributed to the same cause— and an 
ter^ninatiugvS^aa atm: “ hand of 

gpd/' Those who died suddenly were also said to be 
havMa e p atua, or uutnehia e te atua: “ seized by the 
god, or strangled by the gpd/^ Indeed, the gods were 
supposed to send all the diseases with which they were 
afflicted. 

Whatever mystery they might attach to the prepara- 
tion and use of niedicine, their practice of surgery, and 
application of external remedies, were more simple and 
straightforward. They did not apply friction in the 
same manner as the Sandwich Islanders sometimes do, 
viz. placing the pa.tient .flat on the ground, and rolling 

a twolve or fourteen pound shot hackwards and forward 
along the hack; hut in a far more gentle memncr, by i^b- 
^ug with the lia^s the muscles of the limbs, aud press- 
ing l^em in the same way as the Indians practise, sban^- 
jfpoing. . 

i T^e natives had no. method of using the vvarm-liatli, 

I hji^^ often seated their patients on a pile of heated sl^aes 
Strewed over with green herbs or leaves, and Irept Jdrcm 
cov^ed with a thick cloth till the most profuse perspira- 
tion Wf8 induced-, In this state, to oiir .great astonisll- 
ment, at the most critical seasons of illness, the patient 
would leave the heap of stones, and plunge into 
pm which the oven was generally heated. Thonghithe 
. shhw must have been very great> they appeared to. sns* 
no injury froni .this transition.. ^ . , . .• 7 ^ 

' them celebrated aejpeu- 

hpt d^eir skill pi^ieipally consisted in .feiuoying 
'^TOijra' 8ul>slnnees. fr9sn .1^ and when apjdied,^' 
this purpm^ wey, as well as otlmrs, received the pay- 
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and if the present did not satisfy theiii> if theyt^tootodne 
splinter, &c; out of the eye, to satisfy the emplbyetis, they 
left another in, that they might be sent for agaiil. Their 
surgeons were remarkably dexterous in closing a dut or 
thrust, by drawing the edges carefuUy together, aiid 
applying the pungent juice of the ape, to 

the surface. This, acting like caustic, must havei cau^d 
great pain^ 

A fractured limb they set without much trouble : apply- 
ing splinters of bamboo-cane to the sides, and binding it 
up till it was healed. A dislocation they usually suc- 
ceeded in reducing j but the other parts of their: surgi- 
cal practice were marked by a rude promptness, temerity^ 
and barbarism, almost incredible. A man one day fell 
from a tree, and dislocated some part of his neck. His 
cctopaiilonS; on perceiving it, instantly took him up: 
oiie of them placed his head between his own knees, and 
hdld it firmly ; while the others, taking hold of ; his body^ 
twisted the joint into its proper place. ^ ^ 

/ Onr> another t occasion, a number of young men, in the 
district of Fare, were carrying large stones, suspended 
frbm each end of a pole across their shoulders^ their 
usual mode of carrying a burden : one of them so injured 
the Y^rtehrse^ as to he almost unable to move ; hev had^^ 
ail: they expressed i%faM te i^, broken the haok. i Hie 
fellowr^workmen laid him flat on his face on the/grast | 
one grasped and pulled his shoulders, and the other thiis 
l^s> while a third actually pressed with beth kms^s 3tis 
whole weight upon the baick^ where the bones appeared 
displaced. It was not far froim Mh >Ba^if*s > House ry^hexe 
the accident occurred, and, obaer^ingi the people Utsmd 
bted, be wi^ W enquire the jeause,i!a^ thmofhus 

eigaged. vQu kis , as^ what theyj[[ Ai:;ere fdoiugiC AtliOy 
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coolly replied^ that they were only straightening * the 
backi which had been broken in with carrying 
stones. The vertebrsB appeared to be replaced 5 they 
bound a long girdle repeatedly roun^ his body, led him 
home, and, without any other treatment, he was in a 
short time able to resume his employment. 

The operation of trepanning they sometimes attempted, 
and say they have practised with success. It is reported 
that 1 there are persons living in the island of Borabora 
on whom it has been performed, or at least an operation 
very much resembling it : the bones of the skull having 
been fractured in battle, they have cleared aWay the skin 
and coverings^ and, having removed the fractured piece 
of bone, have carefully fitted in a piece^of cocoa-nut shell, 
and replaced the covering and skin ^ on the healing of 
which, the man has recovered* I never saWhSUy indi- 
vidual who had undergone this operation^ hut,? feom the 
concurrent testimony of the people, I have no doubt 
they have performed it. --.ii t : 

It is also related, although I confess I can scarcely 
believe it, that on some occasions, when the ibraiii ; has 
be®a injured as well as the bone, they have opened /the 
skull, taken out the injured portion of the bBaia,^ii«d, 
hanng a pig ready, have killed it, taken oiit; ^ 
brains, put them in the man’s hei^ and k^vered theml up. 
They persistin stating that this has been done $ but'' odd^ 
persons always became furious with (madness, 
and died.’ They had ho idea of phlebotomy as a remedy 
fcRT disease, but w^e olever at ianeing^'a^ abkcess, which 
wasI generaUy-^fifeded^^^^^^ thorn from a kihd of 

Howev^ gi^ab fmom wM 

hdndnhiter^ ‘meditirii, phsbtiscd ^ kuf^ry/^- 
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formerly have been, it ^ entirely cease^ sihce.lh® 

have been acquainted with the more certaia<^4< e:^e^ 
application of English medicine. Like the prie^^ J 
their temples fprmetlyj the minister of their religion, 
at every statipn, ja now sought in all cases of elcknesa? 
as their physician ; and no small portion pf pur tippie 
was occupied in administering medicine, so far as our 
scanty means would admit. 

This is a task necessarily devolving upon the Missipna-> 
ries, as the only Europeans residing amongst them, either 
possessing medicine, or knowing how to use it ; and it is 
a claim which we never desired to . refuse. It is perfectly 
compatible with the higher duties of pur station^the cure 
of their spiritual maladies. We baye only to regret, that WP 
have not possessed better qualifications, and rnore amplp 
means for its efficient discharge. So long as pur family 
medicine has lasted, we have been ready to share it wMb 
tbpse who were in need, and have often been, tb# 
(when afflicted ourselves, and destitute,) to receive . , tjje 
si^pife remedies they were able to - r i j o 

, Th® Missionary Society has readily furnished; US 
medical books and instruments ; and for pur pwn 
liberal supply of medicines : but it has generally been 
iimd^quate to the wants of the people. . Medicine ^ e^if 
pensive^ and perhaps it would not be considered 
appropriation of the Society’s funds, to expend .thenr jjj 
providing medicine for those among wbpm^.its; |fgen|^ 
labour; yet it is one of the mpst affeeting .^sij^q^ a 
witness# when visiting Ins ;peopl^ t^ b|r:» 
hold Jhem enduring the most painfid, 
under the influence of disease# and perbf^s ,sink^ 
a pre^tprp and to knpif t]^ M 
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Thd bccuw not linfrequent, wherein ail aii- 

xiohd ^a^enir brings a poof sickly child to his hous^^ with 
which she is obliged to retam uOrelieved^ not because 
tht disease is remediless^ biit because the Missionary has 
not, it may be, a cheap and simple remedy to bestow. 
The natives would cheerfully purchase so valuable an 
article as medicine, but they have no means 6f doing so; 
by bartering in the islands the produce of their labour. 
If they send it to England, the return is distant and un- 
certain^ and mistakes^ embarrassing to them, are likely 
to occur. It is to be hoped^ however, that as the liieiins 
of intercommunication become more frequent and' regular, 
these difficulties will be removed. Several generous 
individuals have laid the people of some 6f the islands 
under great obligations, of which they are duly sensible; 
by sending them out, gratuitously,' a liberal supply of the 
most useful medicines. : ^ 

It may not be necessary for a Missionary in a civilii^d 
nation, where the healing art is cultivated; 6f 'gbinj^ tb' a 
country where European colonies are settled; or fcoirtiiicf- 
cial establishments are formed, to be acquainted with the 
practice of physic^ It is, however; important; and ought 
to bb bomb in mind by those who ate lobkihg fofwafd 
to Misisionafy work^ and by those WHo: • pitroxrim'^ 
thiit H^vbdld be of the hij^est advadt^ for <me gbin^ 
to dii tfficivifited peoplc; to be acquamte<i 
ti^ahd'tteb'dfmedicine; '-tv t 

A'degfee of jifbficiehcy tfaa^ worid^quali^ famii to 
tito in bia hative M ' Bifb to intn^ 

imbjiviyge as ber^extoedingly sto' 

and tite great objtotb' bl 
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his mission^ might be acquired prior to his departure 
from England, without in any injurious degree diverting 
his attention from other pursuits. I speak from painful 
experience of deficiency of the means for meeting the 
necessities of my own family, as well as those of the 
people among whom I have resided. I know they still 
exist, and therefore express myself more strongly than 1 
should otherwise feel warranted to do. 

The introduction of Christianity has been followed by 
a greater alteration in their general circumstances, than 
even the medical treatment of the sick. The change has 
been highly advantageous to the sufferers, who formerly 
experienced the greatest neglect, and often the most 
affecting cruelty. As soon as an individual was affected 
with any disorder, he was considered as under the ban 
of the gods: by some crime, or the influence of some 
enemy, he was supposed to have become obnoxious to 
their anger, of which his malady was the result. 

These ideas relative to the origin of diseases, had a 
powerful tendency to stifle every feeling of sympathy and 
compassion, and to restrain all from the exercise of those 
acta of kindness that are so grateful to the afflicted, and 
afford such alleviation to their sufferings. The attention 
of the relatives and friends was directed to the gods, and 
their greatest efforts were made to appease their anger by 
offerings, and to remove the continuance of its effects by 
prayers and incantations. The simple medicine admini- 
nistered, was considered more as the vehicle or medium 
by which the god would act, than as possessing any 
power itself to arrest the progress of disease. 

If their prayers, offerings, and remedies were found 
unavailing, the gods were considered implacable, and the 
afflicted person was doomed to perish. Some heinous 
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the children or friends would supply a scanty portion 
of food^ but they often grew weary of sending this small 
alleviation ; and it i^ believed that many have died^ as 
much from hunger^ as from disease. 

This process was sometimes too slow for those who 
were connected with the sick, and who desired to share 
any property they might possess. If they thought there 
was but little prospect of recovery, they would deter- 
mine to destroy them at once. Murder was at times 
perpetrated under these circumstances, with the most 
heartless and wanton barbarity. The spear or the club 
was employed, to effect what disease had been too tardy 
in accomplishing. All the persons in the house when 
these deeds of horror were performed, were called out ; 
and the friends or companions of the sufferer, armed 
with spears, prepared for their savage work. It was in 
vain that the helpless man cried for mercy 5 instead of 
attending to his cry, they would amuse themselves in 
trying which could take best aim'' with the spear they 
threw 5 or, rushing upon him with spear in hand, they 
would exclaim, Tiii i vaho^ pierce through, and thus 
transfix him to the couch on which he was lying. 

Sometimes they buried the sick alive. Wlien this was 
designed, they dug a pit, and then, perhaps, proposed 
to the invalid to bathe, offering to carry him to the water, 
either in their arms, or placed on a board ; but> instead of 
conveying him to the place of bathing, they would carry 
him to the pit, and throw him in. ; Here, if any. cries 
were made, they threw down large stones in order to 
stifle his voice, filled up the grave with earth, and then 
returned to their dwellings. * ■ 

The natives once gave me an account d an unhappy 
sufferer, whom they were conveying to the grave ; he 
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perceived it at a short distance before they approached, 
and, influenced by fear, sprang from the board, and endea- 
voured to escape. He was pursue^, and crippled by a 
large stone, and thus secured by the murderers. I was 
acquainted with two persons, who were sawyers, and 
resided some time in the island of Huahine, who had 
both been engaged in burying one of their companions, 
merely because they felt the few attentions required, a 
burden. One of them, whose name was Papehara, is 
dead; the other is still living. 

It is unnecessary to add to these details. Every friend 
to humanity will rejoice to know, that since the subver- 
sion of that system, under the sanction of which they 
were practised, they have ceased ; and that now, from the 
influence of Christian principles, although the aged do 
not receive that veneration which is paid to gray hairs 
and length of years in some countries, yet that they ai*e 
treated with kindness. 

The sick are also nursed with attention by their 
relatives and children; and so far from deeming it a 
burden to attend to them, in Eimeo, Huahine, and, I 
believe, in some of the other islands, the natives have 
formed benevolent societies among themselves for the 
purpose of building houses, supplying with food and 
clothing those who, in their old age and helpless state, 
have no friends or children to take care of them. In 
these dwellings they are lodged, and clothed, and fed. 
Persons also visit them for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures, and praymg with them; their present 
necessities are supplied, the decline of life made easy, 
and their passage to the grave comparatively tranquil 
and happy« It is only necessary to contrast this with the 
former treatment of individuals under similar circUm^ 
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stances, in order to strengthen our conviction of the 
incalculable diminution of misery which has resulted 
from their receptioi^ of the gospel, and the temporal 
blessings it has impaired. 

Although we discontinued our stated services in Maeva, 
we visited those who resided there, and only came occa- 
sionally to the settlement. They would have taken up 
their residence in Fare, but the plantations and fisheries 
required their attenfion. When proceeding across the 
beautiful lake, bordered by the shores of Maeva, we often 
passed the natives employed in taking the fish, with which 
every part of its waters abound. 

Many of the islanders are fishermen by profession, and 
most of those residing near the shore, derive a great part 
of their subsistence from the sea. Fish are found on 
their coasts in great variety and abundance. Cockles are 
taken in the sands of the lake, and are remarkably sweet. 
The natives gather them in great quantities, and on pub- 
lic occasions they are baked and mixed with cocoa-nut 
milk. Muscles are also found in corresponding situa- 
tions, but not in abundance. In some bays, a small oys- 
ter is met with ; it is, however, inferior to the oyster 
found on the coasts of Europe, and is not eaten by the 
natives, whp usually avoid the places where it abounds, 
on account of the danger to which their feet are exposed 
from tlie shells* Wilks and chains are abundant on the 
reefs, and are a common article of food with the poor 
people. Many varieties of the luivai^ or echinus, are also 
found on the reefs, and are roasted and eaten. Among 
the shelbflsh taken for food, the cowrie and large turbo 
are pccuBipnally included. Land and sea crabs are nu- 
merous^ hut not large. Though there are several kinds 
of lobsters, they are less plentiful, but very fine. Prawns 
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and shrimpB are taken in some parts, and frequently in 
the inland streams of fresh water. 

The finest shell-fish, however, is tjie turtle ; it is occa- 
sionally met with in the lagoons of the Society Islands, 
but is more frequently taken on the low, coralline, sandy 
reefs in the neighbourhood. Tubai, and other low 
islands of this kind, a short distance from Borobora, are 
celebrated for the numbers and quality of the turtle they 
furnish. This fish was formerly considered sacred, and 
was cooked within the precincts of the temple, part being 
offered to the gods, and the remainder eaten only by 
sacred persons. It is now eaten indifferently by any one, 
though most of those caught by the people are taken as 
presents to the chiefs. 

The rivers furnish few fresh-water fish ; eels are the 
principal, and they are very fine. Connected with the 
fresh- water fish, a phenomenon is often observed, for which 
the natives are puzzled to account. In the hollows of the 
rocks, and in other places, to which they suppose the sea 
and the river never gain access, and where the water col- 
lected is entirely what falls from the clouds, small but 
regularly formed fish are sometimes found. The people 
have frequently expressed their surprise at finding .them, 
and appeared to wonder how they ever came there. 
They call them topataua^ literally, rain-drop, suppos- 
ing they must have fallen from the clouds with the rain. 

Eels are great favourites, and are tamed, and fed till 
they attain an enormous size. Taaroarii had several in 
different parts of the island. These pets were kept in 
large holes, two or three feet deepy partially filled with 
water. Qn the sides of these pits, the eels formed or 
found m aperture in a hcurizoiital direction, in whi^ 
they generally remained, exciting when called by the 
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person who fed them. I have been several times with 
the young chiefs when he has sat down by the side of the 
hole^ and by giving shrill sort of whistle has brought 
out an enormous eel, which has moved about the sur- 
face of the water, and eaten with confidence out of his 
master’s hand. 

The sea-fish are numerous; among the principal is 
the salmon. The bonito, the flying fish, the operu or 
herring, the albicores, the sting-ray, the shark, the por- 
poise, and the dolphin, are caught in the lake or the 
sea, and are supposed to belong to the owners of the 
opposite shore. In the latter, any person is in general 
allowed to use his lines, nets, &c. but if the proprie- 
tors of the land on the coast wish to preserve the fish 
•of the adjacent sea, they rahui^ or restrict, the ground, 
by fixing up a pole on the reef or shore, with a bunch 
of bamboo leaves attached to it. By this mark it is 
understood that the fish are tabu, and fishing prohibited; 
and no person will trespass on these parts, without the 
consent of the proprietor. 

The native methods of fishing are numerous, some of 
them rude, others remarkably ingenious. In the shallow 
parts of the lake they erect singular enclosures of stones 
for taking a number of small and middling-sized fish. 
This enclosure they call a am iay a fish fence. 

A circular space, nine or twelve feet in diameter, is 
enclosed with a stone wall, built up from the bottom of 
the lake, to the edge of the water. An opening, a foot 
or two wide, is left in the upper part of the wall, extend - 
ing four or six inches below the surface. From 
each side of this opening, a wall of atone is raised to the 
edge of the water, extending .fifty .or a hundred yards, 
and diverg^ from the aperture, so that the wall leaves a 
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space of water within, of the shape of a wedge, the point 
of which terminates in the circular enclosure. These 
walls diverge in a direction from the^sea, so that the fish 
which enter the lake are intercepted only in their re- 
turn. They are so numerous through the whole extent 
of the shallow parts of the lake, that it seems hardly pos- 
sible for a fish to escape. The enclosures are exceedingly 
valuable; fish are usually found in them every morning, 
and furnish a means of subsistence to the proprietors, 
who have no other trouble than simply to take them out 
with a hand-net. They are also excellent preserves, in 
which fish may be kept securely till wanted for use. 
Each enclosure has its distinct owner, whose right to the 
fish enclosed is always respected. Most of the fish from 
the lake are taken this way. The net and the spear are 
occasionally employed, but they rarely use the line here. 

They have a singular mode of taking a remarkably 
timorous fish, which is called an or needle, on account of 
its long sharp head. The fishermen build a number of 
rafts, which they call motoi; each raft is about fifteen or 
twenty feet long, by six or eight wide, audit is made with 
the light branches of the hibiscus or purau. At one edge 
a kind of fence or skreen is raised four or five feet, by 
fixing the hibiscus poles horizontally/ one abbve the 
other, and fastening than to upright sticks; placed at 
short distances along the raft. Twenty or thirty of these 
rafts are often employed ai the sanie time, the men bn 
the raft go out at at distance each btheiV enCldsihg 
a la^e space of watei^ havliig the rmsed part Or frame 
oh tKfe outside. They gradually abroach ' e 
tai the raftsT joih;' and a cohhected circle ihbdihe 
shidtow part bf ^ lake; ^Qhe or t#o pertdhs theh gd ih 
a sMaHbahbe ibW^Ss'lhbbeht^ 
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withibng white sticks, which they strike in the water 
^h a great noise, and by this means drive the fish 
towards the rafts, pn approaching these^ the fish idart 
out of the water, and in attempting to spring over the 
raft, strike against the raised fence oh the outer side, 
and full On the surface of the horizontal piart, when 
they are gathered into baskets, or canoes, on the out- 
side. In this manner, great numbers of these and other 
kinds of fish> that are accustomed to spring out of the 
water when alarmed or pursued, are taken with great 
f^ility. 

Among the reefs, and near the shore, numbers of fish 
are seized by preparing an intoxicating mixture from the 
nuts of the hutu, betmiica splmdkla^ or the bora, another 
native plant. When the water is impregnated with these 
preparations, the fish come from their retreats in 
numbers, float on the surface, and are easily 

The favour of the gods was formerly consideredjessen* 
tial tor success in fishing. The gods of fishermen were 
numerous, though Tahaura and Teraimateti were the 
principah Matatine was the deity of those who manufacv 
tured nets. 

Fishing-nets were various in size and kind; all were 
remarkably well made and carefully preserved. Their light 
castihg-nets were neatly made,* and used with great dex* 
terity, generally as they walked along the beach. When 
a shoal of small fish appeared, they would throw the iiet 
with the right-hand, and enclose sometimes the greatest 
part of them. The nets used in taking operu^ or herr 
rings, were exceedingly larger and generally made of. the 
twisted bark of the hibiscus. Several nets were used at 
the same time, the meshes of the outside net being very 
large, and those within smaller, for the purpose of de- 
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taining. the fish. This kind of fish visit the coasts iir 
shoalsj at one or two seasons of the year only, and^s 
they do not design their nets to last^longer than one sea-: 
son, they are not very carefully prepared. 

Upea is the common name for net. The vipea ava^ or 
salmon net, is the longest and most important, and is 
seldom possessed by any but the principal chiefs ; it is 
sometimes forty fathoms long, and twelve or more feet 
deep. One of this kind was made by Hautea, the 
governor of Huahine, soon after our arrival. Although 
the former pagan ceremonies, and the offerings at the 
marae, were discontinued^ some of the ancient usages 
were observed, one of which appeared rather singular. 
As is customary on all occasions of public work, the pro- 
prietor of the net required the other chiefs to assist in its 
preparation. Before he began, two large pigs were 
killed and baked. When taken from the oven, they were 
cut up, and the governor's messenger sent with a piece 
to every chief ; on delivery, the quantity was stated which 
each was desired to prepare towards the projected net. 
If the piece of pig was received, it was considered as an 
agreement to furnish it ; but to return it, was, in effect, 
to refuse compliance with the requisition. At this time, 
however, no one returned the /oraAt^, or price, but aU 
Agreed to furnish one or two fisthoms of the net. When 
any other chief wanted a net, he took the same course. 

The cord was about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and made with the tough white bark of the mate, 
prolixa^ which, next to the romdia^ or flax, is considered 
more durable than any other, indigeninis vegetable sub- 
staiice. The cmd was twisted with the hand across the 
kne^ in two or ihitee strands or threads, and waS' even s 
and' firm. The mOsbes wdre about four inches square. ; 

II. 2p 
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^ Tlie servants of the chief furnished their quimtityiiof 
H^ing, and the needle with which they wrought was not 
unuke that , used by European workmen. As the- other 
parties brought in their portions, the chief and his men 
joined them together. On entering the house of Hautea, 
i have found him in a profuse perspiration, toiling in the 
midst of his men at the manufacture of the net. 

. The floats were made with short pieces of dry, light,r 
buoyant hibiscus ; and the bottom was hung with stones, 
generally circular and smooth, about three inches in 
diameter. These were not perforated, but enveloped in 
pieces of the matted fibre of the cocoa-nut husk, tied 
together at the ends, and attached to the lower border pf 
4henet. 

The first wetting of a new net was formerly attended 
with a number of prayers, offerings, &c. at the temple, and 
on the beach. I recollect, at Afareaitu, when they were 
going to take out, for the first time, a large salmon- 
net, and had put it upon the canoe, the whole party, 
including the fishermen and chiefs of the district, 
kneeled down upon a pebbly beach, and offered ^ a 
prayer to the true God, that they might be successful* 
This was about day-break; and as the sun rose above 
the waves, I saw them rowing cheerfully out to sea. 
’%hough these nets were called upea ai»«, salmon-^nets, 
a variety of large fish was taken in them; a shark 
was not unfrequently enclosed, which sometimes made 
great havock among the fishermen, before they coidd 
transfix him* with their spears. 

This kind of fishing was followed not only as a means 
of procuring food, but as an amusement. The < chi^ 
^%c?re exceedingly fond of itj and often strove to bceel. 
'Hautea was 'Celebrated for his skill and strength dn 
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taking some kinds of fish. Their country was little 
adapted for hunting, and the only quadrupeds they 
pursued were the wild hogs in the^ mountains f but^e 
smoothness and transparency of the sea within the reefs, 
favoured their aquatic sports ; and a chief ^ and his men, 
furnished with their spears, &c. often set*^ out on their 
fishing excursions with an exhilaration of spirits equal 
to that with which a European nobleman pursues the 
adventures of the chase. The more daring of the young 
chiefs were generally among the foremost in pursuing 
the shark, or other dauntless fish; while others, more 
advanced in years, remained in their canoes at a distaiice, 
gratified to behold the sport, and share in some degree 
the excitement it produced. When the tautai or fishing 
party returned, the nets were hung up on the branches 
of trees near the shore, as they appear in the view of 
Fa-re harbour, inserted at page 414, vol. i. Besides the - 
herring, hand, and salmon nets, they had a number of 
Others, adapted to particular places, or kinds of fish. 

Next to the net, the spear was most frequently used.^ 
It was variously formed, according to the purpose for 
which it was designed. Since their intercourse with . 
foreignersj the best spears have been made with iron, , 
always barbed, but only on one side. Two 
spear^heads were occasionally fastened to a 
Another kind of spear, in frequent use, was entirely of 
wood. Nine, ten, or twelve pointed pieces q£ hard wood, ^ 
eight inches long, were fastened to a handle, 
^f^om six to eight feet in length. When using this, they 
gIpNrally waded : into the sea as high as the waist, an^ 
standing near an opening between the rpeks of coral, 
neal the shore, and watching the passage of the fish 
darted the spear^ sometimes with one hand^ but 


or three small 
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Ire^ttently with bothy and often stnick theiSi with gteat 

flieir aim with this spear, however, is much less cer- 
tain than with one headed with iron ; which some throw 
with great dexterity, though others are exceedingly 
awkward. When fishing on the reefs, they often wear a 
kind of sandal, made of closely netted cords of the bailt 
of the native aniti^ ov cloth-plant. This was designed to 
preserve their feet from the edges of the shells, the spikes 
of the echinus, &c. They use the angle or the spear iii 
fisliing at the edge of the reef, when the surf is low. 
I* have often, when passing across the bay, stopped to 
gaze 6n a group of fishermen standing on a coral reef, or 
rddk,' Amidst the roar of the billows and the dashing surf 
arid fbam, that broke in magnificent splendour around 
thbiii. With unwavering glance, they have stood, with a 
little basket iri bne hand, and a pointed spear in the other, 
striking with unerring aim such fish as the violence of 
thfe wive’ might force within their reach. They have a 
curious contrivance for taking several kinds of ray and 
chltle-fish, which resort to the holes of the coral rocks, 
and protnide the arms or feet for the bait, but remain 
themselves firm within the retreat. The instrument they* 
eih^loy. Consists of a straight piece of hard wood, a foot 
ling, found and polished, add not half an inch in dianie- 
ter. Near one end of this, a number of the most beau- 
tiful pieces of the cowrie or tiger-shell are fastened ' 
.oVef inothefy like the scales of a fish or the jplates ‘6f b 
piece Of armour, until it is about the size of iterkcy - S' 
eggy and resembles the cowrie. It is suspended in aii " 
.horizontal position, by a strong line, and lowered bjr thfe ^ 
fisherman from a small canoe, imtil it nearly feachtes 
the bottom. The fisherman then gently jerks the lihfe. 
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c^Sfipg ;tlie sKell to. move as if inl^blted by a fish. Thi^' 
jerking motion is called tbotoofcy the name of the singer, 
lar contrivance. 

The cuttle-fishy attracted^ it is supposed^ by the appear: 
ance of the cowrie^ (for no bait isused^) darts out one of its 
arms or rays^ which it winds round the shelly and fastens 
aaaong the ppenings between the plates. The fisherman, 
continues jerking the line^ and the fish puts forth another 
and another arm or ray^ till it has quite fastened itself tq 
the shells^ when it is drawn up into the canoe^ and 
. secured. 

They use the hook and line both in the smooth waters 
lyithin the reef^and in the opensea i and in different modes^ 
display great skill. In this department they seldppi , 
have any bait, excepting a small kind of oobu^ a blac^ 
fresh-water fish, which they employ when catching alb^ i 
cores and bonitos. Their hooks usually answer ^^tbe 
Rouble purpose of hook and bait. Their lines are m^e 
with the tough elastic romaha^ or flax, twisted by t^q . 
hand, . 

In no part of the world, perhaps, are the inhabitant^ , 
better fishermen; and, considering their former entire 
destitution of iron, their variety of fishing apparatus is ' 
astonishing. Their hooks were of every form and si^ei 
and made of wood, shell, or bon^ frequently hum^^^^^^ 
bone. This waiS considered the most offensive use to 
which the bones of an enemy could be applied : and one , 
of the m^^st s^guin^ modem wars in Tahiti originated: 
in a declaration made by a fisherman of one party, ihatj 
he had a hopk made with the bone of a riv4 chief who ~ * 
i^had;b?e«,siam 

hooks made with wqpd were curious 5 some trerjlF^^ 
ex^edipgly sfmall, nqt more than i^o or three itu^h# 
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but t0markably^%tro^ others werel^^ierj^^^^ 
-rh0 jr^den hooks were never barbed, but simply pointed, 
curved inwards at the point, but sometimes standv 
lug put very wide, occasionally armed at the point with 
piece of bone. The best were hooks ingeniously made 
^it£ small roots of the aito tree, casuarina, or iron 
^ood. In selecting a root for this purpose, they chose ' 
one partially exposed, and growing by the side of a bank, 
pt^eferring such as were free from knots and other excres- 
scenuei. The root was twisted into the shape they 
wished the future hook to assume, and allowed to grow 
till it had reached a size large enough to allow of th%; 
outside or soft parts being removed, and a sufficiency 
remaining to make the hook. Some hooks thus prepared 
aife not much thicker than a quill, and perhaps three or 
four inches in length. Those used in taking sharks are 
formidable looking weapons ; I have seen some a foot,^or^,^i 
fifteen inches long, exclusive, of the curvatures, andno# 
less than an inch in diameter. They are such frightful 
tubings, that no fish^ less voracious than a shark, would 
reyer approach them. In some, the marks of the shark’s 
tenth are numerous and dgep, and indicate the effect with 
which they have been used. Ido not think theTahi-; 
tians take as many sharks as the Sandwich Islanders do: 
tliey, however, seldom spare them when they conie in. 
their way j and though sharks are not eaten now, the 
natives formerly feasted on them with great zest. 

" i The shell, or shell and bone hooks, were curious and 
useful, and always answered the purpose of hook and 
bait; the small ones are made almost circular, and bent 
so as to resemble a worm, but the most common kind i^^ 
the aviti, used in catching dolphins, albicores, and boni- 
tps ; the shank of the hook is made with a piece of the 



shelly five or su^ fiicbes lon^ and three^ 
quarters of an inch wide, careMly cut, &d ^neiy 
polished, so as to resemble the body of a fish. OnlElie 
concave side, a barb is fastened by a firm bandagO of 
finely twisted romaha^ or flax; the barb is usually an inch: 
and a half in length, and is of shell or. bone. To the 
lower part of this, the end of the line is securely fasteUedi, 
and being braided along the inner or concave side of the 
shell, is again attached to the upper end. Great caUfb 
is taken in the manufacture of these pearl^hellliboks, 
and they are considered much better tha.n any made in 
Europe. * 

The line is fastened to the hook in a curious manner, 
and when taken to sea, is attached to a strong banm^ 
boo-cane, about twelve or fifteen feet long; light singte 
canoes are preferred for catching dolphins, 'bonitoS^ 
ipr^^albicores. Two or three persons usually proceed 
sea, and when they perceive a shoal of these fisfi^ 
those who angle sit in the stern of the canoe, ahd hold 
the rod at such ah elevation, as to allow the hook ttf . 
touch the edge of the water, but not to sink. When 
fish approach it, the rowers ply their paddles briskly, 
and theiight bark moves rapidly along^ while the fisher^ 
man keeps the hook near the surface of the water. Thb 
deception of the hook is increased by a number of haik;^ 
or bristles being attached to the end of the shell, so as 
to resemble the tail of a flying-fish. The bonito, &c.| 
dai^ts after, and grasps its prey, and is itself secured* 
During the season, two men will sometimes take twehtji?' 
or thirty large fish in this" wa^^ in the course 'of the 
■^r^iioon.' 

'TUi MoBjt iageiiiibtti in^ods, hoveyer^ of taking them 
latge ilBh'is'% meiiiis bf yyhat Is tehbed a 
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A pair of ordinarily sized canoes is usually selected^ with 
a ki^d of basket-work fixed between them^ to contain the 
fiiSi. To the forepart of the canoes a long curved pole 
is fastened^ branching in opposite diretstiohs at the o^r 
; end ) the foot of this is fixed in a kind of socket, bfetvi^efen 
the two canoes. From each of the projecting branches, 
lines with pearl-shell hooks are attached,, so adjusted 
to be kejit To that pirt 

of the pole whyb is. divided into two branches, strong 
ropes are attached j these extend to the stem of the 
canoe, where they are held by persons patching the 
seizure of the hook. The tira, or mast, projects a 
siderable distance beyond the stem of the canoe, and 
bunches of feathers are fastened to its extremities. Ihis 
is done to resemble the aquatic birds which follow the 
course of the small fish, and often pounce down and 
divide the. prey which the large ones pursue. As iti is 
supposed that the bonitos follow the course of the birds, 
as much as that of the fishes, when the fisheimen' per- 
ceive the birds, they proceed to the place, and usually 
find the fish. The undulation of the waves occasions the 
canoe to rise and sink as they proceed^ and this ptodu^s 
a corresponding motion in the hook suspended from the 
mast ; and so complete is the deception, that if the fish 
once perceives the pearl-shell hook, it seldom fails to darf 
after it ; and if it misses the first time, is almost sure to 
be caught the second. As soon as the fish is lf!ast, the 
men in the eanoe, by drawing the cord, hoist % % 
tira, and drag in the fish, suspended aS it weii^ fi^ 
kind of crane. When the fish is rettioved>^the crane^ll 
lowered ; and as it projects over the stem of the canc^ 
the rowers hasten after the shodl^ 

^celerity; ^ 
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Fishing (Janoe. 



These^ an4 a variety of other methods of fishings are 
pursued by day-light; but many kinds of fish are taki^i 
by night: sometimes the fishery is carried on by mbbti- 
light^ occasionally in the dark^ but fishing by torch-light is 
the most picturesque. The torches are bunches of driM 
reeds firmly tied together. Sometimes they pursue their 
nocturnal sport on thereef^ and hunt the totara, or hed^ 
hog fish. Large parties often go out to the reef) audit 
is a beautiful sight to behold a long line of rocks ilhnui- 
noted by the flaring torches. These the fishermen hbld 
in one hand, and stand with the poised s^ear in the 
other, ready to strike as soon as the fish appears. • 

In the rivers they also fish by torch-light; especially 
for eels ; and though the scene is different, its inSpres^ 
sion is not inferior. I have often been struck with the 
eflect of a band of natives walking along the shallow 
parts; of the rocky sijles of a river, elevating a torch 
with'One hand, and perhaps a spear in the other; wlule 
the ghure of their torches was thrown upon the over- 
hanging boughs, and reflected from the %itated surface 
of the stream. Their own brozize-coloured and lightly 
dothed foims, pajtially^i^ standing like figures 

in relief; while the whole scene has appeared in bright^ 

II. 2 Q 
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contrast with the dark and almost midnight gloom that 
enveloped every other object. 

Since their intercourse with Europeans^ English-made 
steel hooks have been introduced. They like their sharps 
ness at the pointy but usually complain of them as too 
open or wide. For some kinds of fish they are preferr 
red, but for most they find the mother-of-pearl hooks 
answer much better. Every fisherman> I believe, would 
rather have a wrought-iron nail three or four inches 
long, or a piece of iron- wire of the size, and make a hook 
according to his own mind, than have the best European- 
made hook that could be given to him. Most of the 
nails they formerly procured from the shipping were 
used for this purpose, and highly prized. 

Their ideas of the nature of these valuable articles 
Were very singular. Perceiving, in their shape and 
colour, a resemblance to the young shoots.or scions thal 
grow from the roots of the bread-fruit tree^, they 
imagmed that they, were a hard kind of plant, and pro- 
cured in the same way. Anxious to secure a more abun« 
daut; Supply, they divided the first parcel of nails ever 
received, carried part to the temple, and deposited them 
on the cdtar ; the rest they actually planted in their 
gardens, and awaited their growth with the highest anti-r 
cipation. In the manufacture of books from nails, they 
manifested great patience and persevering labour : they 
had no files, but sharpened the points, and rpunded itlie 
angles, by rubbing the nail on a stone; they. also. used a 
stone, in benduig it to the required shape. The lise of 
files, howevelr, has greatly facilitated their operations in 
the manufacture of fish-hooks. ^ > 

In connection with this subject, a striking instance of 
native simplicity and honesty occurred about the time of 
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our arrival* Two GhrisUan chiefa, Tati and Ahiiriro, 
were walking together by the water -aide, when they 
came to a place wher$ a fisherman Jiad been employed in 
making or sharpening hooks, and bad left a large file, 
(a valuable article in Tahiti,) lying on the ground; The 
chiefs picked it up; and, as they were' proceeding, one 
said to the other ; " This is not ours. Is notour taking 
it a species of theft ?” “ Perhaps' it is,” replied the other. 
“ Yet, as the true owner is not here, I do not know 
who has a greater right to it than ourselves.” ^‘ It is not 
ours,” said the former, “ and we had better give it away.” 
After further conversation, they agreed to give it to the 
first person they met, which they did; telling him they 
had found it, and requested timt if he heard who had 
lost such a one, he would restore it. 

During the yCar 1820, the Mission in the Windward 
Islands sustained a heavy bereavement in the decease 
of Messrs, Bicknell and Tessier. The latter, Who' wUS a 
man of modest and unobtrusive habits, hut patiint and 
unremitting industry, in the important work of educate 
ing the rising generation, died on the 23dbf July; ' His 
Christian course had not been splendid or attractive, but 
it had been undeviating and onsuDied. fiis end was not 
only peaCefuly but triumphant in 'f8iti),"and glbwhig^ in 
anUcipation of 'the holy and spiritual joys awaitinj^ hlin 
m the aboded of hUssedhesB. ' ;■ 

Mr. Bicknell, whose, health 'was not firth, fbUdwed the 
remidnB' of his faitfalal coadjutor' to )$e ‘tothhf Mid Whlile 
standing bh the e^e Of the closing^^gravd^ Md Mdressl^ 
the sOifowing mtdtitndd'artFuhdy ftlt‘ kifispoMd^^ ^e 
mtposure^ ThiawM followed by fetrerfwMdh'tiMthatod 
his life' fourteen ^^ys' dfti#' t^^^^ of ' Miti Tesifi^r. 

Thoti^ his illness 'unts' ’h^^iiaindy tdw^ 
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latter part of it^ was tranquil^ in reli^hde on tlikt S^vi^ilzr 
who alone can support in the prospect of dissolutfohV 

1 have heard he was the first individual who blFereiii 
his services to the Missionary Society^ and v^as among 
the’ first who landed from the Duff in 1796, He re- 
mained in Tahiti till the civil war in 1808 drove thfeiii 
from the islands, at which time he visited NeW South 
Wales and England. When Pomare invited the Mis- 
sionaries to return, he was the first to resume his sta- 
tion, which he never abandoned, till called by death 
from a field, on which he had bestowed upwards of 
twenty years of patient persevering toil, and from 
which, though long barren and fruitless, he had ulti- 
mately been honoured to reap the first-fruits of a glorious 
harvest. 

In 1818, he removed to the populous district of Papara 
on the south-west side of Tahiti. This district had, 
prior to the last war, been the stronghold of idolatry, 
and was the head-quarters of the pagan army ; and the 
inhabitants, until the death of their chieftain in the 
memorable battle of Bunaauia, obstinately opposed the 
progress of Christianity. Here, under the favourable 
auspices of Tati, Mr. Bicknell commenced his labours ; 
and while Mr. Tessier daily instructed numbers in the 
school, Mr. Bicknell collected around him large and 
attentive congregations, baptized many, and gathered an 
interesting Christian church. 

His latest earthly concern regarded the stedfastness 
and welfare of his charge. On the last evening of his 
life, and but a few hours before his departure, he ad- 
dressed Mr. Crook (who had attended him during his 
illness, and who was then about to perform divine ser- 
vice among his people,) on the subject. "Tell them,’* 
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^aid tihe dpng Missionary, "that my conviction of the 
truth qf those doctrines 1 have taught, is now stronger 
than; ever. Tell them I am dying, J)iit that these truths 
are now my support. Tell them to be stedfast.'^ He 
left, not only a destitute church and afflicted congrega- 
tion, but a sorrowing widow and five fatherless children, 
to mpurn his departure. Mrs. Bicknell was afterwards 
united in marriage with Mr. Davies, but she did not long 
survive, and the children are now orphans in Tahiti. 
Mr. Caw, who had been sent out to instruct the natives 
in ship-building, and other arts, but who had been long 
incapacitated by illness, died about the same time. 
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CHAP. XI. 


General view of a Christian church^Uniformity of procedure in the 
different stations — Instructions from England — Preparatory instructions 
—jpistinot nature of a Christian church^Qualidcations and duties 
of communicants — ^The sacrament of the I^ord's Supper — ^^Formation 
of the first church of Christ in tire Leeward Islands —Administration 
of the ordinance— Substitute for bread — Order of the service — Character, 
experience, and peculiarities of the communicants — Buaitl — Regard 
to the declarations of scripture — Instances of the power of conscience 
—Manner of admitting church members— Appointment of deacons— 
Great attention to religion. 


WiiiLS the Lord of Missions was thus thinning our 
rank6> he was shewing us that the work in which we 
were engaged was not ours, but his 5 that though the 
agent was removed, the agency under which he had acted 
was not thereby impeded. The pleasing change we had 
observed among our people every year, increased during 
the present in an astonishing manner, and we had the 
high satisfaction of witnessing the formation and organi- 
zation of the first church of Christ in the Leeward or 
Society Islands. It took place early in the month of 
May, and shortly after the opening of the new chapel. 

Although we did not experience that difficulty whicb> 
from the peculiar circumstances of the Mission and the 
people, had attended the first administration of baptism, 
we regarded it as a matter requiring grave and prayerful 
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deliberation. We felt that our proceedings would influ- 
ence the views and conduct^ not only of those by whom 
we were surrounded^ but perhaps future generations. 
A foundation was now to be laid^on which^ so far as order 
and discipline were concerned> the superstructure of the 
Christian church in that island was to rise in every suc- 
ceeding age^ and by which it Would certainly be affected 
in many important respects. Anxious therefore to begin 
aright^ we sought^ and trust we received^ Divine guidance^ 
endeavouring to regulate our proceedings altogether by 
the directions of the sacred volume. It was^ however^ 
difficult to divest ourselves entirely of those views of 
the subject which we had imbibed from the writings 
of men. 

A Christian church we considered to be a society of 
faithful and holy men, voluntarily associated for the 
purposes of public worship, mutual edifleation', the parti- 
cipation of the Lord’s supper, and the propagation of 
Christianity : the Lord Jesus Christ was regarded as its 
spiritual head y and only such as had given themselves 
unto the Re4eemer, and were spiritually united to him, 
members* These were ouir general views. In Eng- 
land we had belonged to different denominations, and 
however adapted the peculiarities in discipUne> of 
those communions might appear to the oircumstanceB 
of British Christians^ we did not deem it expedient to 
tjake )^y one idtogether: for out model. It appeared 
to. all rnore^-^hrable, in the ; existing state Of the people^ 
to £veBt ,the chflrcbes Cfod 

tq every tiiis^ 

efOiOi or t^att they W in thq 

puiOjA rimpljeity 
mgjtOfjhp dii^ctioi^ 
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iiacious of their peculiarities, they had now the fairest 
opportunity of acting accordingly. 

General good, however, was our object 5 and that line 
of procedure, which, as a whole, we could unitedly pursue, 
in closest accordance with Scripture, and at the same 
time with greatest advantage to the people, was more 
desired by every one, than any peculiar views on minor 
points. I believe it is from the paramount influence of 
these feelings, more than from any other cause, that such 
uniformity exists. There was no agreement previously 
entered into among the Missionaries, but those of each 
station were left, with the people around who might be 
brought to a reception of the truth, to assume for them- 
selves such form of constitution and discipline, as should 
in their views be most accordant with the word of God ; 
and yet I am not aware, that in any material point there 
is the smallest difference among them. 

As the subject had long been one of considerable 
anxiety, we had written to the Directors of the Society 
for their advice. They in general referred us to the 
New Testament. Several persons, however, interested in 
the progress of truth among the islands, wrote to the Mis- 
sionaries individually, and also communicated their views 
to the public through the medium of the Evangelical 
Magazine. Among others, the Rev. Mr. Greathead, whose 
views of church government were rather peculiar, wrote 
very fully. His plans were at first adopted by one 
or two of the Missionaries; yet the free admission, not 
only to baptism, but to the ordinance df the Lord's sup- 
per, of such persons as sincerely desired to receive the 
same, without requiring evidence of their being true 
spiritual converts to Christ, threatened great irregularity 
and confusion; it was therefore discontinued. 
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111 our public instructionsy we inculcated on those 
who, we had reason to believe, were under the decisive 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, the duty of commc-^ 
morating his dying love by that ordinance which he 
had instituted, and by which his disciples were to shew 
forth his death till he should come. — ^Those who had 
been baptized, now desired to be more particularly 
informed how, and in what circumstances^ they were 
to observe this iniunction of the Lord. We, therefore, 
proposed to devote one afternoon every week to the 
instruction of such as had been baptized, and de- 
sired to be united in church-fellowship. Fifteen indivi- 
duals attended the first meeting, and were afterwards 
joined by others. We met them regularly, and endea- 
voured to instruct them as fully and familiarly as possible 
in the duty of partaking of the sacrament ; the nature, 
design, and scriptural constitution of church-fellowship ; 
the discipline to be maintained, the advantages to be 
anticipated, and the duties resulting therefrom. 

Next to the personal piety, which in church-members 
is considered indispensable, it appeared most important 
to impress the minds of the people with the distinctness 
of a Christian church from any political, civil, or other 
merely human institution. In the system of false reli- 
gion under which they had lived, and by which their 
habits of judgment had been formed, the highest civil 
and sacerdotal offices had been united in one person;-^ 
The king was generally chief priest of the national tenr# 
pie; and the high-priesthood of the principaividols was 
uauaUy held by some member, or«near relative, of the 
rmgning^^ f^ On many occasions of worship alsd; 
the lon^ wastlhe : repre^^ the . god> 

and the gods, appear €K€»reised:#i^mhin# 

n. 2 a 
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influence over the populace. The power of the gods 
often seemed only exercised to establish the authority 
of the king, who was by the people regarded as filling 
his high station by lineal descent from them, while the 
measures of the government as often appeared to be pur- 
sued to inspire fear, and secure acknowledgments for the 
gods. Hence, when human sacrifices were required, the 
priest applied to the king, and the king gave orders to 
provide the victim. Since the kings and chiefs, as well as 
the people, had embraced the gospel, and many had taken 
the lead in propagating it, and had uniformly adorned it 
by their example, and the people sometimes said, that had 
their chiefs been idolaters or wicked rulers, it would have 
been improper for them to have interfered in any matters 
connected with Christianity, but that now they were truly 
pious, it accorded with their ideas of propriety, that in 
the Christian church they should, as Christian chiefs, be 
pre-eminent. 

We told them they had not imbibed these ideas in a 
Christian, but in a pagan school } that the authority of 
their kings and chiefs was exerted over their persons, and 
regarded their outward conduct; that they held their high 
station under God, for the well-being of society, and were, 
when influenced by uprightness and humanity, the great- 
est blessings to the communities over which they pre- 
sided. We also stated, that in this station every Chris- 
tian was bound, no less by duty to God than to man, to 
render obedience to their laws, to respect and maintain 
their authority, and to pay them every due homage. 
And we also told them, that in the church of Jesus Christ, 
which was purely a religious association, so far as dis- 
tinctions among men, from dignity of station, elevation 
of office, feme of achievement, or influence of Wealth, 
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were concerned, that all members were brethren ; and 
that Christ himself was the only spiritual chief or king ; 
that his influence or reign was not temporal, but, like his 
authority, spiritual. The only distinction recognized in 
a Christian church, we informed them, regarded those 
who acted as officers, and that such distinctions only 
prevailed in what concerned them as a church, and did 
not refer to their usual intercourse with the commu- 
nity of which they were members, and in which they 
were governed by the ordinary regulations established 
in civilized society. 

The duties which those who united in church fellow - 
ship were required to perform towards each other, towards 
those desirous of uniting with them, and to the careless 
or irreligious, were also fully and frequently brought 
under their notice, together with the paramount duty of 
every Christian to endeavour to propagate Christianity, 
that the Christian church might become a kind of 
nursery, from which other churches might be planted in 
the extensive wilderness of paganism around. 

Next to this, the institution, nature, design, admini- 
stration, and uses of the Lord’s supper, were familiarly 
explained, that they might imderstand, as far as possible, 
the engagement into which they were desirous to enter, 
and the observances connected therewith. 

The Load’s supper^ or sacrament, we regarded as 
analogous ;io the passover, symbolical of the death of 
Christ as an atonement or sacrifice, of which event it 
was cominemorative that it was designed to perpetuate 
the remembrance of His death, even to the end of time, 
and was to be in faith partidpated by all who build 
their hop^ of admission to the heavenly state on His 
atonemait. ; . 
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Having been for some months engaged weekly in 
impal^ting this kind of instruction to those who had 
expressed their desip to receive the ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper, the month of May was selected for 
forming the church. Sixteen individuals, who in the 
judgment of charity we had every reason to believe were 
sincere Christians, then met us, and, after imploring the 
blessing of the great Head of the church, offering a 
suitable address, and receiving their declaration of faith 
in Christ, and desire to enjoy the privileges of church- 
fellowship, a voluntary association was formed, the right- 
hand of fellowship was given, and they recognized each 
other as members of the first church of Christ in 
Huahine. 

We did not present any creed or articles of faith for 
their subscription on this occasion. Sensible of tlie in- 
sufficiency of all mere human wi’itings, however excellent, 
to restrain the mind, or control the opinions of men, w'e 
thought it best to dispense with them, lest tlic bare 
assent, or subscription to certain articles of faith, or 
doctrines of truth, should be substituted, as grounds of 
confidence, for an experience of the influence of those 
doctrines on the heart. Their names only were entered 
in a book kept by the Missionaries for that purpose, and 
called the Church-book. This little meeting was held 
in the chapel at Fare, on Friday evening, the 5th of 
May, 1820 : and it is hoped that what was done on earth 
was confirmed in heaven, and that the union then formed 
mnong the disciples of Christ below^ though it may be 
dissolved by death, wiU be realized in his presence abov^ 
and endure through eternity. 

On the following Sabbath, May <3ie 7th, an 
usual number attended the large pl^uie of worship, i Mrs 
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Davies preached in the forenoon^ from Luke xxii. 19. 
In front of the pulpit^ a neat table^^ covered with white 
native cloth^ was fixed^ upon which tiie sacramental 
vessels were placed. These had ’been furnished from 
England. Wheaten bread was an article of diet that 
we did not very often obtain ourselves, and which the 
people seldom tasted : we should have preferred it for 
this ordinance, yet, as we could not, from the irre- 
gularity and uncertainty of our supplies at that 
period, expect always to have it, we deemed it better to 
employ an article of food as nearly resembling it as pos- 
sible, and which was at all times procurable. From 
these considerations, we felt no hesitation in using, on 
this occasion, the roasted or baked bread-fruit, pieces of 
which were placed on the proper vessel. 

Wine, we were also thankful to possess for this pur- 
pose 3 and although we have sometimes been apprehen- 
sive that we might be under the necessity of substituting 
the juice of the cocoa-nut for that of the grape, or dis- 
continuing the observance of this ordinance, (to which 
latter painful alternative, some of our brethren have been 
reduced,) we have been providentially favoured with a 
sufficiency. Over the elements placed on the table, a 
beautifully white cloth had been spread, before the accus- 
tomed service began. When this was over, although it 
was intimated that any who wished might retire, no one 
left the chapel. Mr. Davies, the senior Missionary or 
pastor of the church, took his station behind the com- 
munioh-table 3 Mr. Barff sat at one end3and I tQok my 
seat at the other. * 

When the communicants had seated themselves in a 
line in front, we sang a hymn. The words of institution, 
vis. passages of Sc»]^ure containing the directions for 
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the observance of this hallowed festival^ &c. were read^ a 
blessing implored^ and the bread> which was then broken^ 
handed to each individual. The wine was next poured 
into the cup^ a blessi/ig again sought^ when the wine was 
handed to .the communicants. After this^ another hymn 
was sung^ a short prayer offered^ and the service closed. 

I have been thus particular in detailing the order 
observed on this occasion^ as affording not only a correct 
statement of our proceedings at this timej but also a 
brief general view of the manner of administering this 
sacred ordinance in the different Missionary stations 
throughout the islands. 

It would be impossible to give any thing like an ade- 
quate description of my own emotions^ at this truly in- 
teresting service. The scene was worth coming from Eng- 
land to witness^ and I trust the impression was as salutary 
as it was powerful and solemn. I am also quite unable 
to conceive what the feelings of our senior colleague must 
at this time have been. He had been many yeai's among the 
people before any change in favour of Christianity took 
place^ and had often beheld them^ not only ignorant and 
wretched^ sunk to the lowest state of debasing impurity, 
and accustomed to the perpetration of the most horrid; 
cruelty, but altogether given to idolatry, and often madi 
after their idols. 

Our joy arose, in a great degree, from the ddightful 
anticipation awakened in connexion with the adn^is^Pn Pl 
the anxious multitude, who were waiting to enter intp^a^ 
we hopedy prepared of God to participate in, aU the blesisr: 
ings which this ordinance signified, and in reference, to 
the eternity we hoped to spend with them, when we 
should join the church triumphant above. His joys, hpwh^ 
ever, in addition to those arising from these spurcefy 
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must have been powerfully augmented by the recollec- 
tion of what those individuals once were, and the many 
hours of apparently cheerless and hopeless toil he had 
bestowed upon them, now so amply, so astonishingly 
rewarded. 

A state of feeling, almost unearthly, seemed to pervade 
those who now, for the first time, united with their 
teachers in commemorating the dying love of Christ. 
Recollection, perhaps, presented in strong colours the 
picture of their former state. Their vile abominations, 
their reckless cruelty, their mad infatuation in idolatry, 
the frequent, impure, and sanguinary rites in which they 
had engaged — ^their darkened minds, and still darker 
prospects — ^arose, perhaps, in vivid and rapid succession. 
At the same time, in striking contrast with their former 
feelings, their present desire after moral purity, their occu- 
pation in the worship of Jehovah, their hopes of pardon 
and acceptance with him, through the atonement made by 
the offering of his Son, the boundless and overwhelming 
effects of his love herein displayed, and the radiant light 
and hopes of everlasting blessedness and spiritual enjoy- 
ment, which, by the event commemorated, they were 
encouraged to anticipate, were all adapted to awaken, in 
minds susceptible as theirs, no common train of feelings. 
Often have we seen the intense emotion of the heart at 
these seasons, strongly depicted in the countenance, and 
the face suffused with tears; 

The hundreds who - remained to witness the scene, 
were hot careless or indifferent spectators.. ^ Their deep 
interest in what was passing, was indicated m 

ccmduct’ of many evinced the kind of impression 
reei^^i The ahni(nM|co^^ 
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among the people^ since the preceding summer, appeaf^d 
to increase, and demanded redoubled efforts for tli^ir 
spiritual . advantage. Numbers came as can^dal^Si ^6^ 
baptism, and regular^ attended the meeting for. the in- 
struction of such. Others, from among those who had 
been baptized, desired to be admitted to church fellq^- 

Ship.. 

Our liveliest affections were awakened on their behalf; 
but while we had reason to believe many w:ere sincere, 
we had also reason to fear that others were infl,nenced 
by less commendable motives. Anxious to afford , en- 
couragement or caution, as the circumstances pr cha - 
racter of each required, it was not easy to , satisfy , pur 
own minds as to the best manner of proceeding. 
feared to discourage any who were sincerely seeking ^ 
more intimate acquaintance with Christ, and who were 
desirous , to be fully instructed in all things concerning 
his will. On the other hand, we were equally , fearful of, 
encouraging the indulgence of improper "views, or of 
admitting to the ordinances of the gospel any who. were 
uninfluenced by those motives which Christ .would 
approve. 

There was, however, no part of our charge in whose 
welfare we now felt so deeply interested, as .the .little 
flock, of which the great Shepherd had made us . the 
pastors. So far from considering our work dope^ with 
special reference to those whom we had instructed, ip the 
nature of a Christian church, and had>adn#ted. tp, tlds 
fold, we considered it as only the commencement ;of a 
new series of important and interesting duties, mdsihCr 
ouj of the new relation now subsisting betw^^ 

We experienced an attachment ^ bindipgr Pur,^^^^ 
to theirs, to which we had ^efp:rc, |ee^ 
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and we had reason to believe the feeling was re- 
ciprocal. 

Their knowledge was but limite^^ notwithstanding all 
our efforts to instruct them ; their duties increased, their 
situation became more conspicuous, and their temptations 
greater. Latent depravity still lurked in their hearts, 
and it might be expected that their great spiritual adver- 
sary Would not leave them unmolested. We were also 
fearfiil lest the privileges they were raised to enjoy might 
engender or nourish secret pride, or induce a disposition 
to rest satisfied with having obtained admission to the 
outward and visible church of Christ, and thus lead them 
to neglect that constant seeking after God, and the cul- 
tivation of those Christian virtues, by which alone they 
could sustain, with credit to Christianity, and benefit to 
their own minds, the situation to which they had been 
raised. They would naturally become models of imita- 
tion to others, and would exert no ordinary influence on 
the community at large. It was therefore gratifying to 
behold them humble, prayerful, watchful, and diligent. 
The weekly meeting with the candidates for communion, 
whose number was greatly increased, we constantly 
attended, and recommended the church members not to 
absent themselves unnecessarily. 

At these times we endeavoured to explain the truths 
in which they were most interested, and, with regard to 
the meinbers themselves, leaving the first principles of 
the dbctrined of Christ, we endeavoured gradually and 
gently to lead them on to a more extensive acquaintance 
u4th the grand and varied doctrines of the gospel, and the 
im^riant relative and other duties resulting therefrom. 

ilese meetings were exceedingly interesting, from the 
siibple yet un^uivocal evidences often afforded of the 
ii. t 2s 
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operation of the Spirit of the Almighty upon the hearts 
of the people. Our little church, from time to titae, ^re- 
ceived considerable |CGessions of such! as we hadl reason 
to hope were also members of the church of the first* 
born, whose names are written in heaven. - * 

In the admission of members, we acted with what .per- 
haps many would consider the ^treme of caution. In- 
dividuals whose moral character has. been irreproachable, 
whose views of divine truth have been clear and scriptural, 
and whose motives, so far as we could judge, have been 
pure, have remained two, ( and 6Qmetime& three years as 
candidates, although We could not prefer any allegation 
directly against them. The admission of such has been 
declined, because we feared, that though their knowledge 
was commendable, and their conduct influenced by the 
precepts of the gospel, their hearts were not under its 
decisive influence ; an short, that they had not undergone 
that change, of mind, which our Lord biinaelf, in bis donr 
versation with Nicodemus,. called: being born 
and without which he had declared no man can enter^inta 
the kingdom of heaven« In other instances, however, '^thc 
testimony relative to this change, was so dccisiye <>ait^d 
powerfidi that we could not^ dared not, hesitatcv^o v v ^>r 
The reason the natives have given of their 
hope, has often been not only satisfactory, as 
the in^yidual, but hupoi^t, and in high 
interesting, as an evidence of the uniYCrsaHty q{: tfee der 
pravityMmmi; and also as shewing the efiectsorfM^ 
truth, under the; influence of the Spirit, of Mit^ 

same in ievery dime, producing th? COf l^pqndingidr^t^ 
upon men of every diyersity 
eumstance.v Kence, one of the strongqBtmodei^ji^^^^ 
in the history of man, of the iuneqnivocd 
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ChriRtiiUlity, ^ been afforded^ and its perfect-unaltered 
adaptation to the condition of the Whole human' race. 

The same latent enmity to the myral restraints Chris- 
tianity imposes bn the vicious propoisities of men, the 
same unwillingness to admit its uncompromising claims 
to the saiirender nf the heart, was experienced here, as is 
inbther pajrt;s. The same tendency to suppose the favour 
of'-God intyht he obtained by services -Which' they could 
perfbm:^ and the -same unbelief under convictions of sin, 
and unwillingness to go to the Saviour without a recom- 
mendatibn^that is so often met with in others'^was felt 
by''thsmv ' ' '. rO- 

‘ Bfiit while, ' in these respects, the experience- of the 
new cdnverts in the South Sea Islands resembled that of 
Christhuis^in other parts of the wotld, 'there are'Tdints 
in which it -has often appeared to us peculiar^ We never 
metwith bne'Wfao doubted the natural defuwvityy'br innate 
tendency •- to evil;' in ithe human ' heart/' We mever - met 
with any who were inclinediitoi suppose they oould, ’with'- 
but'some procuring causej be -justified inthe sight of God. 
This may perhaps arise &6m the circumstance of there 
being his ihiiS^iduiEd among iheimi whoher past Itfe^had not 
beenipolhited by deeds which erisnl natiiral mmSCienee 
toM'’1ftiSte ' W^ consequently' no argumhhts 

weto'^^iSiteSsatyitb ' donvince. any ; bne^lhat 'he Was- guQty 
bafims^Gdii' v^ey-must deny flieiexisteace bflibe Deity, 
Slid elf by;^%hjieh the HviDg'ahd tnm GodijU/dirtin^ 
jpiiidied;ft(mi^iaS'icnvh"6etttolimsidb%<hef^ 
fi»m«Qfimeit>ra|^pdtoithe!hpaMilives^^^aVed'i^epadBe 

odii«S|WtottoSi>bf - tdiS^^ 

to ‘8 ^nnly 

appefililiNhnldSlii'^lMf ’tb'i1%e‘ ^ MdsV Hj^,- on 
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account of their vices. There were, however, in connexion 
with these truths, matters associated with the impression 
upon their minds, tljat sometimes a little surprised us. 

Under declaraitions of the nature and dreadful conse- 
quences of sin, aggravated as theirs had been, the denun- 
ciation of the penalties of the law of God, and even under 
the awakenings of their own consciences to a conviction 
of sin, we seldom perceived that deep and acute ^stress 
of mind, which in circumstances of a similar kind we 
should have expected. In connexion with this, when 
such individuals were enabled to exercise faith in the 
atonement of Christ, and to indulge a hope of exemption 
from all the fearful effects of sin and guilt, this apprehen- 
sion has not, in many instances, been attended by that 
sudden relief, and that ecstatic joy, which is often mani- 
fested in other parts of the world, by individuals in cor- 
responding circumstances. Yet, in many instances, we 
have not doubted the sincerity of their declarations, or 
the genuineness of their faith in the Redeemer. 

We have often tried to account for this apparent 
anomaly in their Christian character, but have not been 
altogether satisfied with the causes to which we have 
sometimes assigned it. It does not appear, generally, 
that their emotions are so acute as ours, or^ that they 
are equally susceptible of joy and sorrow with per- 
sons trained in civilized society. Besides this, though 
their ideas of the nature and consequences of sin, the 
blessedness of forgiveness, and the hope of future happi- 
ness, were correct so far as they went, yet iihe ^varied 
representations of the punishment and sufife&gs of the 
wicked, and the corresponding views of heaven, as the 
state of the greatest blessedness, bdng to them partial 
and new, the impressions were probably vague and 
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indistinctj while with usj from long familiarity, they are 
at (mce: vivid and powerful. Witiiout pausing to inquire 
into its cause, it seemed right to mention the fact; better 
reasons may perhaps hereidter be assigned. 

We have often also remarked, that there are but few 
of what would be called sudden conversions. In general, 
the process by which their views and feelings have been 
changed, has been gradual, and almost imperceptible, as 
to its ptecise manner of operation, though ultimately 
most decisive in its nature, and unquestionable in its 
tendency. Though these gradual transformations are the 
general means by which, through the Holy Spirit, we 
hope many have been made partakers of the grace of 
eternal life, there have been exceptions. Some have 
been melted under the truth, others have been led to 
rejoice in the promises of the gospel, and rmsed to glad- 
ness and praise. These facts are adapted to shew, that 
the Spirit of , God is not limited, in the manner of His 
operations on the human mind, to any one particular 
kind of order and rule. 

The accounts of their views of Divine truth, and their 
reasons for desiring to join with us, have often been 
d^hgbtful and satisfactory, not only in the Society, but 
also in/ tlm northern isles of the Pacific. One from a 
native: , of the;,latter, although it has appemed in the 
fion^ican Missionary Herald, has not been giymi to the 
British pubUc^and itscharacter is sormequwPO^^ 1 
eapnotideny my, telf the pleasjpe, of. insert . 

':>dBnaiti| the individusi' to; v^hom it, mi£am,4s 1^^ 
thirty aadffortylyemrsol^^ believs Wour 

of i^reaebiag tbeagSlipel/WfMl" natiyeKif^^ iitet 
^as hetetor hea«dlt. no salutary 

^eet then; not^ indee<]^ until some tinie after. Since 
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I left the islands, the preaching and instructions of Mr. 
Richards have been singularly useful to this iiidivulual^ 
as well as to others^; he has given every evidence of 
their having, under the blessing of God, produced an 
entire and highly beneficial change in his ' sentiments, 
feelings, and conduct. I i i v 

The late queen of the Sandwich Islands, with her usual 
benevolence, had always treated him. with kindness f land 
the recollection of it is still retained. ^Buaiti was his 
native name, but, when he was baptized, he wished to 
be called Bartimeus; and, in order to preserve the ^sense 
of his loss in the death of the queen, he requested that 
Lalantty London, the place of her death, might be added 
to his name. When he was admitted a member of the 
Christian church at Lahaina, he was asked by the 
Missionary, Why do you request to be received into the 
church? He replied— . . i 

Because I love Jesus Christ, I love you, and ! desire to 
dwell with you in the fold of Christ, and to join with you 
in eating the holy bread, and drinking >the holy wineii v ^ 
Wludi is the holy bread ? 

It is the body of Christ, which he gave to save sinners^ 
Do we then eat the body of Christ ? I . J » 

No ; but we eat the bread which means his body t and, 
as we eat hres^ that our bodies may not die, so our >soub 
love JesuB'Christ, and receive him for their Saviouf, that 
they may- not' (^e«v. ■ ;■ /i-. 

What is the holy wine? ; u ^ i /r: v; ;trr : ; 

. Jt is the blood of Christ, whi(&.vhe pons^dtiout oh^ 
Calvary, in Jerusalem in Judea, to save us?Sinn6rsc . 

Do w>ihen,; drink the blood of 
Noi but, the wine signifies hjs blt^d^^stMkthe holy 
bread signifiepihis body : and all.those who go to Chswl^ 
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and lean on lum, .will hare tlieir sins washed awajr by his 
blood,? and their souls saved for ever in heaven. 

Why do you think it more suit^le' tiiat yoU; should 
join the church, than others ? 

Perhaps it is not, (hesitating.) If it is not proper, 
you must tell me. But I do greatly desire to dwell ^ith 
you in the fold of Christ. 

Who do. you think are the proper persons to. be received 
into the church 1 

Those who have repented of their sins, and have ob- 
tained new hearts. 

What iS' a new heart ? 

Itis one which loves God, and loves the word of God, 
and does not love sin> or sinful ways. 

Do . you think you have obtained a new heart ? 

Atone time I think I have, and then again I think I 
have not. I. do not know,*?— I hope I have a new heart. 

What makes y<Mx hope you have 'a new heart ? 

This in.- the reason why I hope I have a new heart. 
The heart I'. have now is not like the heart I formerly 
had. ^' The one I Have now is very bad,: it is unbelieving, 
andindined to.eviL But it'is not likevthe oire l for^ 
merlyhad. iYesj X think I have'a new heart. 

. The rmias^tioni arising-from' this simple - yet* . deel*? 
sive)>testiimonyv'dR increased froita af knotfidedge of the 
fimt stated hyoMr.'l^har^f ;iumiely^> :that>-t^^ ques- 
tions and-MtuiswerB : wetlei not cemn^^ 
andviaerdy recited, eh'diei oocasbil, Imt icere 

the '.imdiBgHisddamQfeiniwaBdfSfeelifig^ Ji^'was 

influeqieed^rmHei^ihul. sto^kn^lm^^ielr ^ 
tbafeuiitouldiihe'f'pnipnid/iunidlii'iii^r:)^ 
were pdhlidy a^^ and conteq^ <^tAlf.notiiiiaye 
previoady fiameddiifiurt^\esy .he,gavel> ^ 
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be taken as a sample of the kind of declarations made, 
by those who are united in church fellowship; and 
though it relates to ^ native of the North Pacific Isles, 
it resembles in its principal characteristics those of many 
of the natives of the Southern group. Simplicity is the 
distinguishing feature in all their religious intercourse of 
this kind. 

There is another very pleasing trait in their Christian 
character, namely, their undoubting reception of the 
Scriptures, as a Divine revelation. We have plainly and 
uniformly stated its truths, inculcating among them no 
opinions or sentiments, on matters of religion, but such 
as are found in the Bible ; declaring that what it taught 
was essential, and that all the opinions of men, however 
excellent, are in comparison unimportant. To the 
Bible we have always referred them, as the authority 
for what we have taught, and of its declarations we have 
allowed no evasion. The injunctions of Scripture they 
liave therefore been accustomed to receive im]||iicitly, as 
they are recorded ; and while they exercise their own 
judgments very freely in matters of human opinion, I 
never knew one, who professed himself a Christian, 
inclined to doubt the authority of the Bible. To this 
standard we have always referred their opinions and 
their conduct; and by the criterion it furnishes, we always 
recommended their examining their own condition, rather 
than comparing their conduct with that of others. - 

Often, when we have recommended some measure of 
a religious or general nature, which we have supposed 
would be advantageous to them, they have inquired. 
What says the Scripture? Is there any thing about it 
in the word of God ? If, as was sometinies the case, 
we were under the necessity of stating, that there was 
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nothing iii the Scripture directly referring to our recom- 
mendation^ but that it was according to the general 
tenour arid spirit of the Scriptures, or corresponding 
with the practice of Christians in England; they would 
sometimes answer, ^^That may be very good, but as it is 
only a matter of opinion with you, we will think about 
it.’^ bn the other hand, so far as those who were 
members of our churches, or had been baptized, were con- 
cerned, I cannot recollect any measure we ever proposed, 
for which we could refer to the explicit declaration of 
Scripture as our authority, that they did not at once 
unhesitatingly adopt. It was much more satisfactory 
to us that the conduct of their lives should be regulated 
by principles derived from the Scripture, than by the 
opinion of their teachers, however highly they might 
respect them ; and we had always rather that they should 
ask, What says the word of God ?’* than, What say 
the Missionaries The opinions of their teachers may 
change, or teachers of different opinions may succeed 
them, butytlie word of God will endure unalterably the 
same, being a more sure word, whereunto they do well to 
take heed«, * 

the eaqperience of my predecessors in the field 
may have been, with regard to the manner in which the 
natives were disposed to admit the claims of the Scrip- 
tures to a divine origin, I am not prepared to state with 
confidence. 5 1 believe, however^ was not so much to 
the ^yin^e authority^ ^ the doctrines of the sacred 
volume, that tHe^ objected. So fay as niy ^ec6l^^t^on 
Serves, 'mth regard the I4^nd of ^uahine, the ihl^abi-* 

i^ew nQt Chyi^ltos, 

except in naine: and in the Sajp^wicb Idands, wfe 
my first , arrival, the people Were more opposed tnan 
^ ,11. 2 T 
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inclined to all that is essential to Christianity I do not 
remember to have met with an individual disposed to 
doubt the origin, or dispute the authority, of revelation* 
It was to the injutcfeons and doctrines of the Bible> 
that humbled their pride, and prohibited their vicious 
practices, &c. that they objected. 

It may be said, that while they believed in idolatry — 
and revelations from the gods by dreams, or other in- 
timations through the medium of the priests, were ac- 
knowledged — ^that they might suppose the truths of the 
Bible to be a collection of revelations similar in kind to 
these, only, as a priest on one occasion stated to me, 
better preserved, being ^^made fast upon the paper.’ ' 
But after they had renounced idolatry, and treated with 
contempt the notions formerly entertained respecting 
the power of the gods, and regarded all the pretended 
revelations of them as deceptions of the priests, the 
claims of the Bible remained undisputed. 

The uniform acceptance of the declarations of Scripture 
as Divine communications to mankind, was not the result 
of any arguments employed by us. We never attempted 
to establish by argument what they were not inclined 
to doubt. Our instructions were, therefore, generally 
delivered in the simplicity of assertion, or testimony, 
accompanied with suitable admonition and application to 
our hearers ; taking it as an admitted principle, that the 
Scriptures contained a declaration of the will of: God.::. 

When asked, as we sometimes were, "How do you 
know the Bible is the word of God ?” we did not adduce 
an infallible church, by which it had been, determined 
what were the canonical books, and by whom they had been 
preserved; nor did we refer them often to the testimony 
of history, to prove that the persons^ whose names were 
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affixed W the different parts^ actually wrote the books 
ascribed to them, but we referred them to their internal 
evidence, their harmony or accordance with the works of 
creation, and the dispensations ot^ Providence, in their 
display of the Divine character and perfections, their 
admirable adaptation to the end for which they were 
given, and the universality of their application to man- 
kind, ' Next to the agency of that blessed Spirit, under 
whose influence those Scriptures were first penned, and 
by which alone they become the means of spiritual 
illumination to any individual; the internal evidences of 
the Bible have operated upon the minds of the natives 
with great force. When they have been asked why they 
believed the Scriptures to be the word of God, they have 
answered, We believe they have a higher than human 
origin, because they reveal what man could never know ; 
not only in reference to God himself, but our own origin 
and destinies, and what, when revealed, appears to us 
true 5 because its declarations accord with the testimony 
of our own consciences, as to the moral character of our 
actions ; and because, though written by persons who 
never saw us, or knew our thoughts, it describes so 
accurately our inclinations, imaginations, motives, and 
passions. It must have been dictated by One who knew 
what ifian was, better than we know each other, or it 
could not have displayed our actual State so correctly.’^ 
These, or declarations to the same effect, if not given in 
precisely the same words, were the i^asons they fre- 
quently assigned for believing the divine origin of flie 
Scriptures. ■ 

Several remarkable instances of the effect of the word 
of God, and the power of conscicfhcey occurred about the 
year 1819. One Sabbath morning, Mf; Nott had been 
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preaching from the words Let him that stole, steal 
no more.*' In his discourse, he had refuted the idea they 
had formerly held, that theft was no crime, but rather an 
act of merit, if committed with dexterity; and had shewn 
that the circumstance of detection or escape did not alter 
the moral quality of the act in the sight of God ; that 
every means employed unjustly to deprive another of his 
property, was an act of theft, and that restitution ought 
to be made for past robberies, as well as honesty prac- 
tised for the future. The next morning, when he arose 
and opened his door, he saw a number of natives sitting 
on the ground in the front of his dwelling. Their ap- 
pearance was rather singular, and the unseasonable time 
of their assembling led him to inquire the (‘aiisc. They 
answered, We have not been able to sleep all night; we 
were in the chapel yesterday; we thought, when we were 
pagans, that it was right to steal when we could do it 
without being found out. Hiro, the god of thieves, used 
to assist us. But we heard what you said yesterday from 
the word of God, that Jehovah had commanded that we 
should not steal. We have stolen, and all these things 
that we have brought with us are stolen goods." One 
then lifted up an axe, a hatchet, or a chisel, and exclaimed, 
I stole this from the carpenter of such a ship," naming 
the vessel, &c. Others held up an umeti, or a saw, or a 
knife ; and, indeed, almost every kind of moveable pro- 
perty was brought and exhibited, with confessions of 
haying been stolen. Mr. Nott said, rather smilingly, 
^*Wliat have you brought them to me for ? I do not want 
them." ( The sentiment had often been circulated, that 
the receiver of stolen goods was as bad as the thief.) ^^You 
had better take them home, and, if you have stolen any 
from your own countrymen, return thein ; and when the 
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ships come again from which any of the goods have been 
stolen, take them back, together with a present to the 
captain or the carpenter, expressive of your desire to 
make restitution."* They all said-^^^ Oh, no, we cannot 
take them back ; we have had no peace ever since we heard 
it was displeasing to God, and we shall have no peace 
so long as they remain in our dwellings ; we wish you to 
take them, and give them back to the owners whenever 
they come."" Such was the power of conscience, that 
although they were even tools, which the natives value 
more highly than gold, and although Mr. Nott requested 
them to take them back, he could not persuade one of them 
to do so; they left them all with him, to be returned to 
their owners. They went even farther than this : Some 
had stolen articles from one of the Missionaries at Eimeo. 
They fitted up the canoe, and with the first fair wind 
undertook a voyage of upwards of seventy miles, for the 
purpose of carrying back what they had taken. 

In the island of Raiatea, a native walking on one occa- 
sion towards the mountains, discovered a hen’s nest with 
a number of eggs in it, at the root of a tree. He eagerly 
seized the prize, put the eggs in the native cloth he wore, 
and proceeded with them to his house. On the way, he 
recollected the commandment — " Thou shalt not steal,"" 
and though he had found the nest far from any habitation, 
in the midst of the woods, and did not know that he had 
robbed anyone except the hen, yet he knew the eggs 
were not his, and so powerful was the impression of tl^ 
impropriety of the action, that he returned to the nest^ 
and very carefully replaced the eggs with a light heart. 

A similar course was pursued by a native with whom 
1 was once travelling across the island, with regard to a 
pocket-knife that he had picked up, but afterwards threw 
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down, near the same place, simply because it did not 
belong to him. 

These facts are most pleasing and decisive illustrations 
of the power of Chri Aian principles. Yet every individual 
is not influenced by them. These were Christian men; 
there are others who are such only in name, and who are 
addicted to the practice of pilfering and theft, especially 
at those stations near the harbours which are the most 
frequent resorts of shipping, where the temptations are 
greatest, and the influence of foreign intercourse most 
injurious. Nevertheless, when we consider that they 
were formerly, as every navigator by whom tliey were 
visited has testified, almost a natioii of thieves — ^that 
Hire, the god of thieves and plunderers, occupied a place 
in their mythology, and had a temple and priests — ^we 
cannot but admire the operation of Christian principles 
in producing, in such a number of instances, a conscien- 
tious regard to justice and honesty. It was, there is 
reason to believe with many, the restilt> not of an appre- 
hension of detection, but of a strict regard to moral rec- 
titude, and the declared will of Him who said— Thou 
shalt not steal.'' 

The meeting of those who were desirous of uniting 
with us continued ; . and from among them who attended, 
many were added to the church. Besides this meeting, 
we held one with the communicants only, bn the^ Friday 
evening preceding the Sabbath when the ordinance was 
adiniiiisteredj which was the first Sabbath in every month. 
At these times, new members were proposed by the Mis- 
sionary, or by any member, to the whole body. Inquiry 
was made of those present, as to their eligibility^ and if 
any had objections to an individual, he was reqitested to 
state them there ; if not, one or two of the members wefe 
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directed to call upon the parties at their habitations^ to 
converse with them, and report the same at the next 
meeting, for the satisfaction of the church. It was rcr 
garded by us a duty, to see these pdi*sons more than once 
during the intervening month. 

At the next meeting, these individuals were proposed 
by name; the recommendation of the persons who had 
visited them, and of the Missionary, given j and if the 
members present knew any reasons why they should 
not be united with them,, they were requested to state 
the same 5 if not, to signify assent by lifting up the right 
hand. When the members proposed had been thus in- 
dividually approved, as they ^vere usually in attendance, 
they were brought to the chapel, and interrogated singly, 
as to their reasons for desiring to unite with us^ To 
these questions brief replies were usually rendered ; and 
they were informed that the members of the church, con- 
sidering them proper persons, were happy to receive 
them. The right-hand of fellowship was then given by 
the Missionaries, and subsequently by lhe members, to 
those thus received ; and the meeting closed with devo- 
tional exercises. . 

. wWe did not require any written confession of fmth, 
nor: invariably a verbal account of experience, from the 
(persons admitted. In this latter respect, our procedure 
was not ;imiform/. but regulated by. the peculiar circum- 
istances: of the individuaiv . 

Towards the close of the year 1820, Mr. Davies left 
Farey to supply the station at Paparg^ in Tahiti, which 
had;; been destitute of a Missionary since the decease of 
Messrsw Tessier and BickneU. The management of the 
pcess^ supplying the bocks for the whole of the Leeward 
Islandsy the^ superintendence of the schools, promoting 
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the civilization of the people, attending the religious meet- 
ings, together with our pastoral duties, now pressed so 
heavily upon us, that we foimd some assistance requisite. 
This we necessarily* sought among the converts, a.nd 
were happy to find four persons, members of. the 
church, Suitable to act as assistants, whom we pro- 
posed to the church to elect as deacons. Diaconi is the 
term by which they are designated; not, however, selected 
from any strong predilection to the term, or any extra- 
ordinary importance attached to it, but because a scrip- 
tural term, and one more easily assimilated to the idiom 
of their language than some others. 

On the 15th of February, 1821, they were set apart in 
the church to this office, by an address from 1 Tim. iii. 10. 
and prayer for the blessing of God upon them. Auna^ 
Tautty Pohuetetty and Matatorey were the persons selected, 
and so long as I continued in the islands, we found them 
consistent Christians, and valuable coadjutors in manag- 
ing the temporal concerns of the church, visiting the 
sick, attending the prayer-meetings, &c. 

Religion was now almost the sole business of the 
people at Fare, and the adjacent districts; and althoiigh 
the meetings were frequent, many continued to visit our 
dwellings, sometimes by day-break ; and often, after \ve 
had retired to rest at night, one or two would come 
knocking gently at our doors or windows, begging. us to 
give them directions, or to answer their inquiries to 
the thoughts that distressed their minds. No time, .no 
place, appeared to them unappropriate ; and wbetliei: 
they sat in the house, or walked by .the wayr-r^kimif^ed 
the surface of the water in their lightxanoe, or iabqmed 
in the garden— religion was the topic of their conyerB^t|pn. 
Their motiyes were various, and probably often of a 
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mixed character. Some were influenced by a desire to 
be thought well of by their neighbours ; many wished 
to be baptized without feeling the necessity of, or more 
earnestly seeking, that spiritual purification which it 
signified; and others, perhaps, considering church-mem- 
bership as the highest Christian distinction they could 
gain, desired to be admitted to the communion, as an 
end of their profession, rather than a means of higher 
spiritual attainments. 

Such individuals, we deemed it, on all occasions, ne- 
cessary to caution with the greatest simplicity and faith- 
fulness. But while these were the motives by which 
we have reason to believe many were influenced, there 
were others who certainly acted from different feelings, 
who were unable to rest under a sense of guilt and its 
fearful consequences ; who desired to hear more about 
God, his mercy to sinners, and the love of their 
Saviour, that their burden of sin might be removed; while 
some, desirous of expressing their sense of the goodness 
of God, were anxious to be informed what they might do 
to promote his praise. 1 cannot look back upon this 
period of my Missionary life with indifference ; nor can 
I contemplate the state of the people at this time, with- 
out believing that the Spirit of God was powerfully 
operating upon the minds of many. Of this, their sub- 
sequent lives have afforded satisfactory evidence. In- 
stability was one of their prominent traits of character ; 
and did we not believe in a higher agency than their 
own purposes or principles, we should fear that many 
would abandon the profession they have made, and return 
to theft former course of life. 

' Although advant^s resulting ; from frequent* 
minings for rdigious^^eon^^ wei'e too obvious to 
n. 2 u 
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allow US to withhold every encouragement ; and though, 
under the present circumstances and feelings of the 
people, they were p^eculiarly so; yet, as riiany of the 
communicants, uhd several who were desirous of Uniting 
with them, were females, there were many things, 
in reference to which they heeded advice, but which 
they did not deem suitable to introduce at a public 
meeting. Mrs. Barjff and Mrs. Ellis therefore, being 
able to converse familiarly in the native language; 
proposed to meet the female members of the 'church, 
and those of their oWn sex who were desirous 6f 
joining them, once a week, for general conversation, and 
mutual spiritual improvement. This was an interesting 
meeting ; It was held alternately at our respective habith- 
tions, Mrs. Barff and Mrs. Ellis both attending, f It 
commenced with singing a hymn ; a prayer was offered, 
and a portion of Scripture read. After this, the most 
unreserved conversation followed, on religious subjects, 
the training of their children, and other relative duties 
connected with the new order of things which Chris- 
tianity had introduced. 

Parental discipline among the people, prior to their 
reception of ChWstianity, had been remarkably lax. The 
children were iheir own makers as soon as they could afet 
for themselves, and the restraint which the mother was able 
to impose was trifling indeed. Such was the aimndUnce 
of provision; that the maintenance of a child was aniat- 
ter of no anxiety to any one. Hence,if ahoy felt dffended 
vrith his parents, he left them without ceremony, attached 
himself to anotlier family in an adjacent or 'i'eriiOte 
trict, and remained for months without 
^father's houae.^ To restrain these 'fugitive habits, and 
train their children to regular industiy, was 6 of the 
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duties inculcated on Christian parents 5 yet the children 
could but ill brook any restraint* 1 have seen a child, 
not more than six years old, strike or throw stones at 
his mother, and the father would (iftcutimes be scarcely 
more Regarded. ‘ 

The mothers were now anxious to influence the minds 
of their children, and gain their respect by kindness* 
The fathers sometimes had recourse to harsher measures. 
Hoibu had two sons that were a source of great 
trouble to him. One of our number went one day into 
his house, which was a native dwelling, with no other 
ceiling than the inside of the roof, the ridge-pole extend- 
ing along the centre, about twenty feet from the floor. 
Aftei^ talking some time with the man, the visitor heard 
soiliething rusUing in a long basket of cocoa-^iiut leaves 
at Ae top of the house, and, looking up, saw the legs and 
arms K)f a boy protruding from the basket*. On inquiring 
the cause of . this,. Hoibu said, the bo/ had been disobe- 
dient, and, in order to convince him of his error, he had 
first talked to him, and then put him into the basket, 
and, passing a rope over the ridge-pole, had fastened one 
end, of it to the basket,, and, pulling the other, had drawn 
him up there, that he might think on hie disobedience, 
and not be .guilty of the same again* He was informed 
that it was rather a novel mode of punishment, and ti^at 
it wm , .hoped he, wQidd .not; him there long* He 
sai^^: no, he should ; lower hhn before the evening* 
A mode of pprishment may, J believe, have been 
used in . some of our » public school, ^ which e kind of 
l^iC hiidcage, has hem substituted . for. a basket ; but of 
this Hoibuhad never heai^<*;^vT^ own, 

andl it >was scarcely possil^e to^ ^ ^ 

luifictous appearance qfitbe. suspended boy. ^ - 
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■Although the training of their ohildren^. and other 
donlestic iluties^ whkh the femaleB were now called.4o 
discharge, were important matters of inquiry^ there ^were 
others, more deeply interesting, frequently brought for-, 
ward at their meetings. Some of these que^tions^regarded 
the children who were bom since the gospel had been in- 
troduced> and who they were most anxious shouldf share 
all its blessings; others frequently referred to such as 
they had murdered under the influence of idolatry. Some- 
times a mother would, in enumerating the crimes of which 
she had been guilty, recount the number of her innocents 
she had destroyed, and with anguish relate her struggles 
of affection, or pangs of remorse, ^d the distress she 
now felt ; observing, that their images were ever present to 
her thoughts, and, as it were, constantly haunting her 
paths, so that she was afraid even to retire to the secret 
places of the bushes for private prayer, lest their ghosts 
should rise before her. Often such individuals would say, 
they feared there was ho hope of mercy for them; that 
they had repeatedly committed the premeditated murder 
of the innocent, and would perhaps repeat the Scri^ure 
declaration, that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him, and ask, "Ought I to go to Jesus Christ for pardon ? 
were any murderers of their own children ever 
given^?-^ , 

W ask such questions as br 

state them as the. exercises of their own minde; there 
^re others who would speak of the cnielties bf^ W 
they had been guilty, with a want of feeling 
hals appeared to border on insensibility to their enoriMty^ 
Many, however^ especially those who were most sensibib 
of the mercy ' bf God through Obr&t; ^wouid 
occasions expatiate on the amazing forbearanbe of Jebb'^ 
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vah> in sparing such merciless creatures as they had 
beeni< They would also express Iheir astonishment at 
thr7iloTe of. Christ in dying for them; and the abun- 
daice^^Jhis. compassion, in contimiing to send them the 
iidiel%<^aeBo(rf salvation, and, after they had long 
disrcgai^MH snot only forbearing, but making them 
vii<^Bi^dn«'>f3he47dii^ of his power;*’ melting their hearts, 
^aifulig^tiiem with cords of affection, and now causing 
them'to ^oiceih his love shed abroad in their hearts. 

' Oecarapnally tl^ would, in most affecting strains, 
allude to the anguish which the sight of their neighbours’ 
cliBdien produced, by recalling to remembrance those 
^om they had destroyed. The contrast they often drew 
between their own childless imd desolate condition 


through their former cruel practice of infant murder — and 
that of those happy parents — ^who, under the reign of 'the 
hfassiafa, were surrounded by their children, was touch- 
ing khd painhil. These were topics that could not be 
^euned without emotion, either by those who brought 
1hem>:fbrwaid, or by those from whom direction imd 
ad'id);e(Wet)e^ 60 lught. . 

anolher matter connected with this, of 
inlerkH' interest, and that was, the st^;pf those 
inhusts?sfteryidcnth. Are their spirits, they wpuld say, 
in outer, darkness, where there is weeping and gnadiing 
of or are they happy ? In ;reply to this,,; thotigh 
eidp(ihS(.^ere uot.cgive w|th confid^c^ ;tl^ Were 
doffed, »thnt jfhough <1hey l^d not .sinned,^, they had 
:i[jSlffen^;ile^th;as ^ effect of Adani’s.tr^^resaipn, yet 

the .covenant . of rederoidh)^. thn iCpndjtion 
of .widfch ihad hdff[h^,eiid,« fhet 

'.therefore .tbi^.i rv .-i .-t-ni ■ 
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It is impossible to conceive the satisfaction of 
which this opinion htis inspired in those who hadi^( , 
guilty of the destruction of their offspring|.|1mugh^P|^/ 
were still sensible tllat the final conditio|t>f^^^^^ 
dered infants did not affect the crimina|^|^i^jy||i^^ 


'unnatural deed. 

In reference to this pointy they woul^fjiinji^glp^!:;^ 
they should in heaven know those they 
f^uainted with on earth, and espeeiaUy^ 
should recognize the children they^dr^^^li^dv In 
reply, they were informed, that frdfi^ttl ihat .ivN sa^ ' 
on the heavenly state in the Scriptures, there waa reasOn 
to believe that friends on earth would know/ewdh other 
there, and that it was probable Christian mothers would 
meet their clnldren. 

These were not mere speculative inquiries^ the 
had a deep, personal interest in them j and 
been greatly affected in witnessing the 
which these discussions have been carri^:£d»iiv3??ch^ 
readily suppose it altogether impossible to 
the rapturous expectation with which a christi|ci|l^|l^exv 
childless land desolate from her. own cruelties^, 
faith anticipate meeting in the happy world;>d#ip 9 |ri(s 
the children she had murdered in her days of dgattHmijj^ 
on earth, and joining with them to celebrate the 
of Him by whom they had been snatched from 'tliq;Mi^d ' 
of sinners ere they bad felt its bitter contaminati^i;^ 
she bad been brought to share redemptioh^^freit^i'j^ 
curse.. . . , • . ■ : I \ 

Tbif apinion was not given siniply to 
to the ^distressed feel^^ such uidxappy 
because it did not seem opposed, but rather favoured^ by- 
tlie word of God, agreeable to thp b^evolent charaic|0fe 
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o|vthe Deity/and adapted to enlarjge our views of His 
'^^^s«ibtii: tvithout affeetiiig His other attributes. We 
c^lpi^ tliei^efG^e/ adopt the language and sentiments of 



The harp of heaven 
1 |b leaBt, but not its meanest string 
hot bieeh taught to play upon it, 
all their own, what men 

from the curse redeem'd, 
Jud placed aro&e beyond the power to fall, — 

' S^ely, Which men nor angels ever knew, 

1^11 ranks of these, and all of those, had fallen.*' 


The meeting of the females was closed with prayer 
hy natives^ who, if a mother, would give the 

h&d perhaps been nursing in her lap, to some 
. Their prayers were marked by deep 
strong feeling ; and, I helieve> these 
l^ere. sonie of the most affecting seasons of 
tpaiiifiil^ or joyo'ds and halloaed 'emotiop,ever 
V The individual engaging in the devotional 
sometbnes, from the strength :of feeling, 
to 1 proceed^ and tears alone have afforded 

the^year 1821 ,.m order to cultivate the ihpst 
and profitable intercourse on^ith our people, 
i^ dn^addition to visits jp times , of sickness^ 
i|i^^) eadi family a pastoral ^visit, iQv part qf pi 
iiSjpwa ^thontbj oriat teast ^-otice ' m the reoursjebf 

the fancies 

betw^sn^usj^wet^wfiabledl^ ithis. We 

w it wasf^ puir 
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Study to make these .^isits advantages* Th^ . tie< w^s 

not spent in useless recital of the passing reports 

day ; we addressed ourselves to each ini^yidiJS^iill^le 

circumstances admi^d^ directing and 

in their adherence to the Saviour, or 

Him, and concluded our visit by 

the blessing of God upon their hous^l4,,^ ,};,'^%|^t 

these domiciliary visits were beneficial j they. |yirf >P^^ 

cheering to our own minds. Some of ^the .^BMUoy^happy 

hours I have been privileged to s;g|pd 

occupations, have been those passed . in t^^^ 

our people on such occasions. Here we sometune^^saw 

the household \drtues, the endearments of sphial and 

domestic comfort, cherished — shedding their benign^ 

elevating, and purifying influence upon a family,; the 

principal members, and sometimes the greater , payt 

of whidi, were enjoying that blessing whif^b-.^n^^jh 

rich, and addeth no sorrow, and were prf paring . to 

join the family of the redeemed in the ajbpdes pf.ltlesn- 

edness. ■ ■ . :.r* .Jsilr 

Associated with these delightful duUes,,,,^^ 


others equidly needful, but less pleasing, yrhich 
called to discharge, in coimexion with the fiifant 
we had been honoured to gather. These 
discipline, in the dismissal of those who by theh; 
had disgraced the Christian profession. 


sions,. we ^ P<>°ei4eration 

of the sgnptures, mid the duly of the • oh^’^ch 
1^ere|ro)n } , |^ when it yras ,necessaryj1^, j^m}l^ ^ 
in^vidual from fellowship, it was always doi|(S,||^^ 
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to the' Saaidwich Mdaods. They ^ere, howev exceed- 
irigly distressifigy ^pecidly th^ firsts which preyed so 
cdbM^ly' ii^bh the miiid of the individual; that, though 
fiilly GbiiViriced 6f his fault, and the propriety bf the pro- 
ceeding, he ^%ever recovered the shock he received. It 
was ^6edifa^;^dnful to those, who could no longer, 
without dishonouring the Christian name, allow him to 
be idehtified : with them, to separate him. He soon 
offerdd^eveiy^ eWdence of deep and sincere penitence, and 
was affebtionately invited to return to the bosom of the 
church : but although he came again among them, a 
cloud ever after hung over him; and a disease, aggravated 
by mental anxiety, now attacked his frame, and soon 
brought him to the grave. 

Christian churches were formed upon the safne br 
similar principles in the Windward or Georgian Islahffs; 
somb months before this was established in Huahine. 
From’ the- Peculiar local circumstances of the people; the 
churiidies in Tahiti have been exposed to greater trials 
than that ^ in Huahine has yet experienced, espebi^ly 
those fbrnied in stations adjacent to the anchorage of 
shi^jpitfg. In the vibinity of these, the banefiil ihAuehcb of 
fbrbi^ Sbbbien is most destructive of moral imprbvbMbht 
and il^riSiiaU propriety in the people; and it'is prbba- 
blb’^hat theife is more immorality among the inhabitahis^ 
ahd^ihbre' disorder iii the churches, at the statibiis Which 
are Ihb resold of bhip^hg, !!]^ all olhers ^rbu^otlt 
the'*^8laftdS. ' cHurbhes there have hot been,' a^ 


n. > 2x 


ai^e hdt. Without Sbm Divine cure 

Subsequently, chuwfiee'W^i^^ 
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it is unnecessary to Retail their oi%in or progress. I 
have selected that in Huahine^ not because it is superior 
to others for its order, or faith, or the piety of its mem- 
bers, but because it was that of which I was, with my 
esteemed colleague, a pastor, till the providence of <3od 
called me to another field of Missionaiy labour~and 
because it was planted in the station at which 1 spent 
the greater part of the time I resided in the South 
Sea Islands. 

I have also been minute, perhaps too much so, in 
detailing its nature, order, and discipline. This has not 
arisen from a desire to give it undue prominency, blit 
because it forms an important epoch in the history of the 
people, and is a matter of considerable interest with 
many who are concerned in the extension of the Chris- 
tian faith throughout the world ; I also conceived the 
patrons of the South Sea Mission entitled to the most 
ample information on the subject. 

It has not been my object to exhibit the plan and 
order of this, or the other churches in those islands, as 
models of perfection, nor to claim for them any degree of 
excellency which others, formed and regulated difierently 
in some minor respects, might not possess ; but sim- 
ply to narrate our oWn views, and consequent proceed- 
ings, in reference to measures which will be regarded 
with indifference by few, if any, whatever may be their 
peculiar opinions as to the plan we have pursued. From 
all, I would ask fervent prayer, that whatever has been 
contrary to the;will of God may be amended, and that what 
has been agreeable thereto may continue to share his bless* 
Ing. The church of Christ in Huahine, as well as those in 
other islands, has had its trials. Some of its members, 
as might be expected, have departed from the &ith and 
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the purity of the gospel. The in^tances^ however, have 
not been numerous ; and I am gratified to know, that a 
number of young persons, several from the Sunday 
schools, have joined it; and that, though formed by 
sixteen individuals in the spring of 1820, it con- 
tained, in the autumn of 1^17, nearly five hundred 
members* 
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CHAP. xn. 


GoYernment of the South Sea Islands monarchical and arbltrary-^Inti* 
mately connected with idolatry— Different ranks in society— Slavery— 
The proprietors of land— The regal family — Sovereignty hereditary— 
Abdication of the father in favour of the son— Distinctions of royalty — 
Modes of travelling— Sacredness of the king's person — Homage of iiie 
people— Singular ceremonies attending the inauguration of &e king — 
Language of the Tahitian court — ^The royal residences — Dress, &Ct— 
Sources of revenue— Tenure of land— Division of the couplry- Na- 
tional councils — Forfeiture of possessions. 


Tds government of the South Sea Islands^ like that 
which prevails in Hawaii was an arbitrary monarchy. 
The supreme authority was vested in the king, and was 
hereditary in his family. It differed materially from the 
systems existing among the Marquesians in the east; and 
the tNew Zealanders in the south-west. There is i no 
supreme ruler in either of these groups of islands^, but 
the different tribes or clans are governed by their respec- 
tive, chieftains, each of whom is, in general, independent 
of any other. Regarding the inhabitants of Tahiti, mi 
the adjacent islands, as an uncivilized people, iguorantiof 
letters and the arts, their modes of governing ^ were 
neoessai^lly rude and irregular. , Ju; 
ever, their institutions indicate •: great attention 
principles* of government, an, acquamtance .with ^the 
means of eontioMing tlm.P<mduGt mao, and ao« advmieer 
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ment in the organization of their civil polity, which, 
under corresponding circumstances, is but rarely attained, 
and could scarcely have been expected. 

Their government, in all its multiplied ramifications, 
was closely interwoven with their false system of reli- 
gion, in its abstract theory, and in its practical details. 
The god and the king were generally supposed to share 
the authority over the mass of mankind between them. 
The latter sometimes personated the former, and received 
the homage and the requests presented by the votaries of 
the imaginary divinity, and at other times officiated as 
the head of his people, in rendering their acknowledg- 
ments to the gods. The office of high-priest was fre- 
quently sustained by the king— who thus united in his 
person the highest civil and sacerdotal station in the land. 
The genealogy of the reigning family was usually traced 
back to the first ages of their traditionary' history ; and 
the kings, in some of the islands, were supposed to have 
descended from the gods. Their persons were always 
sacred, and their families constituted the highest rank 
recognized among the people.’ 

The different grades in society were not so distinctly 
marked in Polynesia, as among the inhabitants Of India, 
where the institution of caste exists ; nor were they ;bo 
strongly defined in Tahiti as among the SahdwicSl 
Islandersy whose government was perhaps more despotic 
than that which prevailed in the southern islands. ,^ The 
luieB( of> separation weife, neverthelessy suffidently pro^ 
mineni; ihe higher orders being remarkably tenacious of 
their dignityy and jealous of 'its detditoralScin^ contact 
with those beneath -tlw^ 

Society amcmg tliem wa^ three^distinct 

ranks : the royid fatttlly»»alhd’ ^riob^ 
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bm Raatira, the landed pioprietorB, or gentry and far- 
mers— wd the mamhane, or eommon people. These 
three -ranks were subdivided into a number |£s1dhct 
classes; the lowest class included the titi and the 
the slaves and servants ; the former were thoee uhb had 
lost their liberty in battle; m who, in consequence* of the 
defeat of the chieftains to whom they were attachedj had 
become the property of the conquerors. This kind of 
slavei^ appears to have existed among them £eom time 
immemorial. Individuals captured in actual .combat; dr 
who fled to the chief for protection when disaiuhed or 
disabled in the field, were considered the slaves of the 
captor or chief by whom they were protected. Ihe 
women, children, and others, who remained in the dis- 
tricts of the vanquished, were also regarded as belonging 
to them; and the lands they occupied, together with 
their fields and plantations, were distributed among the 
victors. 

We do not know that they ever carried on a in 

slaves; or sold those whom they had conquered, a 

chief might give a captive for a servant to a friend.. This 
is the only kind of slavery that has ever obtmned among 
them, and corresponds with that which has prevailediin; 
most of the nations of the earth in their rude state, lor 
during the earlier periods of their history. This -jihde'nf 
slavery anmng them was in general mild; eomparedi 
the affecting cruelty by which it has beea :.£stingnished 
in modem times, among those who su^mrti'the inhuman 
system of trafficking in these unhappy bmi^ ’ ^ P-pbape 
eoutiiHied; the captive fmquentiy . legaucdi' hie lUNti^ 
after a limited smvitude, and' waa^perniitte(l>t9rsetmm;)tit 
his own ’famd; or-' remain ih; > veluntiBiy amnoe -ttith .hip 
master.*:'- 
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So long, however^ as they continued slaves or captives^ 
their lives were in jeopardy. Sometimes they were 
suddenly murdered^ to satiate the latent revenge of their 
conquerors ; at others reserved as hWan victims, to .be 
offered in sacrifice to their gods. Slavery, in every form, 
is perfectly*consistent with paganism^ and was maintained 
among them as one means ^of contributing to its support; 
This Mhd' obtains in most of the islands, but is probably 
far more oppressive in New Zealand than in the Society 
Islands. The slaves among the former are treated with 
the greatest cruelly, and often inhumanly murdered and 
eaten. 

l%Le manahune also included the teuteUf Ox servants of 
the chiefs ; all who were destitute of any land, and 
ignorant of the rude arts of carpentering, building, &c. 
which were respected among them, and such as were 
reduced to a state of dependence upon those in higher 
stations. Although the manahune have always included 
a largb number of the inhabitants, they have not in 
mode^ Himes been so numerous as some other ranks. 
Sinc^ the population has been so greatly diminished, 
the means of subsistence so abundant, and such ^vast 
portions of the country uncultivated, an industrious 
individual has seldom experienced mueh difficulty in 
securing ^at least the occupancy of a piece of IShd^ 
The Miexmen and artisans (sometimes belonging to 
this iclass,' hut more frequeiftly to that immediaibely 
above it,} may be sadd to have .constituted ithe. co)!mectT 
rngiink^-betWeen^ril^^ 

most e^c^oiks %fluentlah^0hte^ieiiM 

tiMeii Hire 'body ef vihe^^j^ple, 

nation. They were g^erally the proprietors and 
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vators of the soil, and held their land, not from the gift 
of the king, but from their, ancestors. The petty raatiras 
frequently possessed from 20 to 100^ acres, and genetally 
had more than their necessities required. They resided 
on their own lands, and enclosed so much as was 
necessary for their own support. They were the most 
industrious class of the community, working their own 
plantations, building their own houses, manufacturing 
their own cloth and mats, besides furnishing these 
articles for the king. 

The higher class among the raatiras were those who 
possessed large tracts of land .in one place, or a number 
of smaller sections in different parts. Some of them 
owned perhaps many hundred acres, parts of which were 
cultivated by those who lived in a state of dependence 
upon them, or by those petty raatiras who occupied their 
plantations on condition of rendering military service 
to the proprietors, and a portion of the produce. These 
individuals were a valuable class in the community, and 
constituted the aristocracy of the country. They were 
in general more regular, temperate, and industrious in 
their habits, than the higher ranks, and, in all the 
measures of government, imposed a considerable restraint 
upon the extravagance or precipitancy of the king, who, 
without their co-operation, could carry but few of his 
measures. In their public national assemblies, 
speakers often compared the nation to a ship, of which 
the king was the mast ; and whenever this figure was 
used, the raatiras were always termed the shrouds, or 
ropes by which the mast is kept upright. Possessing at 
all times the most ample stores of native provisions, the 
number of theiij^ dependents, or retainers, was great. 
The destitute and thoughtless readily attached themselves 
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to their establkhn^ents, foir the pu^ seciiring the 
mi^ans. of, subsistence with^^ c^re or, apprehjE|nsiqn of 

.m :.v.; ' ’ ■ 

middle class^in society ;. 
forming iniportant body in times of peace> and 

furnis^g the strength of their arniies in periods of war. 
W^rriqr^ werq spmethnes foimd among the attendanta 
on the .^ing or chief 5 but the pr dependence was 
upon the raatir^. These, influenced by the noble spirit 
of independence, accustomed to habits of personal labour, 
and capable of enduring the fatigues of war, were, pro- 
bably from interest in the soil, moved by sentiments of 
patriotism more powerfully than any other portion of 


the people. .The raatiras were frequently the priests in 
their pwn^ family temples ; and the priests of the natipnal 
m^aes, excepting those allied by blood to the reigning 
families^ were usually ranked with them. 

T^e hui .arii, or highest class, included the king or 
reigning chieftain; in each island, the members of . his 
farnily, and aU who were related to them. This class, 
though not. numerous, was considered the most iiiduen- 
tid ip the sfete- Being the highest in dignity and tank, 
ite,.e|gvatipn ia tf^ estimation of the people was guarded 
W|^h f the individuals of. who^ it W^ 

compose.^ were exceedingly pertinacious oif tlieir 'dis- 
of the least degradation by the ad- 


.. . ^„^Bver a njatrimpnial connexibn took place between 
anyone of the hui arii with an individual of an inferior 

tihe temple, by whicb tiie inferiority was suppoM^ Hpe 

Mtrniiimg 

removed, and the parties inad^ equ^ in ni^l^, au Uie' 
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to pi^^Tve the distinction of the hui arii, or reigning 
■ . ■ ■■■ 
g.^^e Hlhg was supreme, and next to him .the i(}iieen. 
■^he brothers of the king, and his parents, were nearest in 
rank, the other members of the family taking precedence 
adCording to their degrees of consanguinity. The regal 
is hereditary, and descends from the father to the 
eldest son : it is not, however, confined to the male sex j 
these islands have often been governed by a queen. 
Qberea was the queen of Tahiti when it was discovered’ 
by Wallis; and Aimata, the daughter of Pomare II. now 
exercises the supreme authority in Tahiti and Eimeo. 
the daughter of the king of Raiatea is also the nominal 
sovereign of the island of Huahine. 

The most singular usage, however, connected with the 
es&blished law of primogeniture, which obtained in tlie 
islands, was the father’s abdication of the throne on the 
birth of his son. This was an invariable, and appears to 
have been an ancient practice. If the rank of the mother was 
inferior to that of the father, the children, whether male or 
female, were destroyed ; but if the mother originally be- 
longed to the hui arii, or had been raised to that elevation 
: oh her marria^ with the king, she was regarded as the 
quSen of the nation. Whatever might be the age of the 
king, his influence in the state, or the political aspect of 
affairs in reference to other tribes, as soon as a son was 
born, the monarch became a subject — and the infant was 
at once proclaimed the sovereign of the people* The 
was conferred upon him, and his father was 
to do him homage, by saluting his feet, and de« 

^ dWin^ him king. The herald of the nation was then , 
l^atched round the island Mh theflag of the infenr 
Tk® banne^p was unfurled^ and the young sove*. 
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reign’s name proclaimed in every (district. If |^ppecte^^ 
imd allowed to pass^ it was considered an ac^owled^- 
ment by the raatiras and chiefs^ of his succession 
government 5 but if broken^ it was^regarded as an act of 
rebellion, or an open declaration of war. Numerous 
ceremonies were performed at the marae, a splendid 
establishment was forthwith formed for the young Mhg, 
and a large train of attendants accompanied him to what- 
ever place he was conveyed. 

Every afiair important to the internal welfare of the 
nation, or its foreign relations, continued to be trfiiis- 
acted by the father, and those whom he had foViiiSrly 
associated as his counsellors ; but every edict was issued 
in the name and on the behalf of the young ruler 5 and 
though the whole of the executive government iiiight 
remain in the hands of the father, he only acted as- regent 
for his son, and was regarded as such by the nation. 
The insignia of regal autliority, and the homage which 
the father had been accustomed to receive from the peo- 
ple, were at once transferred to his successor. The lands, 
and ofiher sources of the king’s support, were appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the househol|d establishment 
of the hifant ruler; and the father rendered him fh^SC 
demonstrations of inferiority, which he himself 
heretofore required from the people. ; ; ’ 

. .This remarkable custom was not confined to the family 
of the sovereign, but prevailed among the hui arii andk^ 
the raatiras. In both these classes, the eldest son inime** . 
diately at his birth received the honours and titles which 
his had hitherto bome^ 

It 18 ftot easy to tracd origin or discover tihe d 
of a iisiige BO ;wignla 9 , *nd siibh 

antiquity, among a pei^le to whom It % alhio 8 t p(%(il^^|^ 
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Its advii6tages are not very appaterit, tinless wei suppose 
it was adopted by the father to tecure tb his soii’ uhdl^^- 
puted succession to his dignity arid power. If 'thie 
the design, the plan Was admirably adapted to its accritil-: 
piishment; for the son was usually firmly fixed iii the 
government before the father's decease, and VaS' some- 
times called to act as regent for his own son, beforeV 
according to the ordinary iiistitutions, he would hiih^erf 
have been invested with royal dignity. ^ -J: 

Considering the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands- 
as but slightly removed from barbarism, we are almost 
surprised at *the homage and respect they paid to their 
rulers. The difference between them and the comhibh- 
people was, in many respects, far greater than that 
which prevails between the rulers and the ruled in most 
civilized countriest Whether, like the sovereigns of the 
Sandwich Islands, they were supposed to derive their 
origin by lineal descent from the gods, or not, their per- 
sons were regarded as scarcely less sacred. than the per- 
sonifications of their deities. • 

Every thing in the least degree connected with the' 
king or queen — the cloth they wore, the' hodses; 
in which they dwelt, the canoes in which they voyaged^ 
the men by whom they were borne when they jourheycfd 
by land, became sacred — and even the sounds in' thb' 
language, composing their names, could no longet‘'Bb' 
appropriated to ordinary significations. Hence,' '*%e 
original names of most of the objects with which tliby 
were familiar, have from time to time uridfergohk cbii-' 
siderable alterations. The ground on which thdy irba^' 
even acddentally, became stoed ahtf the ' dwellmgf ' 
under which they might entei', must^or ever aftdr ^ 
vacated by its proprietors, and could be appropriated 
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only to the use of these sacred personages. No indi-^ 
vidual was allowed to tpuch the bodies of the king or 
queen; and every one who should stand over' them, or 
pas# the hand over their heads, wquld be liable to pay, 
for the sacrilegious act with the forfeiture of his life. 
It was on account of this supposed sacredness of person 
that they could never enter any dwelling, excepting 
those that were specially dedicated to their use, and 
prohibited to all others ; nor might they tread on the 
ground in any part of the island but their own here- 
ditary districts. 

The sovereign and his consort always appeared in 
public on men's shoulders,* and travelled in this man- 
ner wherever they journeyed by land. They were 
seated on the neck or shoulders of their bearer^, who 
were generally stout athletic men. T^e persons \^f the 
men> in consequence of their office, were regarded as 
sacred. The individuals thus elevated appeared to sit 
with ease and security, holding slightly by the Jiipad, . 
while" their feet hung down on the breast, and were 
clasped in the arms of the bearer. When they travelled, 
they proceeded at a tolerably rapid pace, frequently six 
miles within the hour. A number of attendants ran by 
the side of the bearers, or followed in their train; and * 
when the men who cari'ied the royal personages grew 
weary, they were relieved by others. 

The king and queen were always accompanied by 
several pair of sacred men,, or bearers, and the transit 
from Ibe shpulders of one to those of another, at th0 
terminatioii of an ordinary stage/was accompanied with^^ 
much greater despatch than the horses of a mail-co|^ ~ 
are changed, or an equestr^ could alight and remoupi ; 

* M repr^ented ia the cngravwg, inserted at page 04, Yol. ly . • 
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On these occa.iii<>ng|, {heir majesties never .suffered their 
fe^ to touch the ground j but when . they wished ’ 
Sange, what to them, answered the purpose of horses, 

^ ■ ^ called two of the men, who were runnel' by 
their side; and while the man, on whose neck they were 
sittiifg, made little more than a momentary halt, the 
individuals who were to take them onward, fixed their 
hands upon their thighs, and bent their heads slightly 
forward : when, they bad assumed this position, tlie 
royal riders, with apparently but little effoi*t, vaulted 
, over the head of the man on whose neck they had been 
sitting, and, alighting on the shoulders of his successor 
in office, proceeded on their journey with the shortest 
possible detention. 

This mode of conveyance was called a?«o or vaha. It 
couldi^ot have been very comfortable even to the riders, 
while to the bearers it must have been exceedingly labo- 
rious. The men selected for this duty, which was conr 
sidergd the most honourable post next to that of bearers 
of tlife gods, were generally exempted from labour, aady 
us they seldom did any thing else, were not perhaps 
much incommoded by their office ; and although the seat 
occupied by those they bore was not perhaps the most 
» easy, yet as it was a mark of the highest dignity in the 
nation, and as none but the king and queen, and occarri 
sionally their nearest relatives, were allowed the dlatinc^: 
tion it exhibited, they felt probably a corresponding^ 
$atisf^tion and complacency in thus appearing b^ore'f. 
t^eir subjects, whenever they left their heredit^oy dia-v; 
tirict. The effect must have been somewhat imposing^, t 
wh#, on public occasions, vast multitudes were .as^em* 
bl^ and their sovereign, t^us elevated above evety indi«^l 
vidual, appeared among ^lem. . „ i ; 

^ ' . " ' ' ' '■ ■■■ 
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In ouir diffei*erit journeys and voy^e§ ^'among the 
islsuids^ trhere there have been imt few means of oross-^ 
mg a stream without fording it^ or of landing from 
a Imt or canoe mthout wading s^me distance in the 
water^ we have often been glad to be carried^ ^itheif 
acrosd a river^ or from the boat to the shorc. On these 
occasions they have assisted us to mount in ancient regal 
style. Though we generally preferred riding on their 
backS; and throwing our arms round their necks/ we 
have nevertheless, when the river has been deep, seated 
ourselves upon their shoulders, and in this position have 
passed the stream, without any other inconvenience tha^ 
that which has arisen from the apprehension of Josing 
our balance, and falling headlong into the water.— The 
inhabitants of Rurutu have a singular and less pleasant 
method of conveying their friends from a boat, &c.%o the 
shore. On the arrival of strangers, every man endea- 
vours to obtain one as a friend, and carry him^off to his 
own habitation, where he is treated with the gafatest 
kindness by the inhabitants of the district ; they place, 
him on a high seat, and feed him with abundance of the' 
finest food. After an arrival from a strange island, wheii? 
a man sees his neighbour carrying a friend or a heliv- 
comer on his shoulders, he attacks him— a fight ensues^ v 
for the possession of the pri^se— if I3ie man who formerly 
possessed it is victorious, he goes home with Ids man 
on his Shoulders, receives a hearty welcome, and bv 
regarded by the trhole district as a brave fellow, aiid 
good man I whereas if he loses the piize> hib is looke^ 
upon by all his friends as a coward. # ^ 

I am net aware that the Idghest riders id 
Islets tedeived at same kl^ of hom^ 

which the Hawaiians QCcasiona%r pmd to those 



I 

3&2 P0J.Y3K:^AK Rfi8£AB6«li8»: 

nlm vese wnsidered 4ai have::4es!®8jp^^ , 

^ih$p Jliege i^dked out 


|pop]o; j>rQ8trated -themselves, mth :%eir>l fueeff^B^S^ 
the ground, as the^^assed along. - A mafK o|-shoflf|[l|, 
equally humiliating to thote.; Udm-iiendacodsi^ 
and prohahly^as Altering to the individuala^by'Vheai-Jit 
was recmved, was in far more extensive, smdi'pe^et^ 
use; among the^Talutians. This was, the; stHipping.datt^ 
the upper garments, and uncovering the body i!». l@,W;i9e 
the waist, , in the presence of the king. r ^iMarlmmage 
was paid to the gods, and also to their . tehiploK tjiEq 
passing, these, every individual, either walking on*; 
shore.; or sailing in a canoe, removed whatever.atUoleiOf 
dress he wore, upon the shoulders and breasty^iUidtpassed 


imco^red the depository of the deities, the site 
altarS; <» the rude temples of their worship.' b /;; xiq 

Whenever the king appeared abroad, or the\':peapl^ 
approaehed his presence, this mark .of iRverdnce 'li^as 
re<^||||$d from all ranks ; his own father ahd>mother ^cce 
not.jexcepted, but were generally; i the Vfiett /tot vuKdtnjr 
themselves when he approached. ^Tber peppleiinlhdHting 
through which; he passed^ ;Uncotfet«d>;as;;hs 
jf^Uoadied;. and tlmse. who sat In thc:!h0dsesah^(flR 
Itadi^ide) as sooni as they;heard.;the: cry of > rexfmitedSr 
(SertV,''‘ithe.;kmg) .flmlang»”rstripp^off;their.fiq^dj^^ 
m)Bat8j;imdndid not venture ito replace. !^ 
jessed.! by; any acoident;ha;;came>.)q)eB'«thi^tiiH»' 

expectedly, the cloth they wore was instantly renkidm 


jicijj ?if vd bsrisifrgniJwh 
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lliis distinguishing mark of respiect was not only 
rendered all times/and from ereiy individual, to the 
persM of the king, but- even to his dwellings, wherever 
thi^might be. These houses wefe considered sacred, 
and were the only habitations, in any part of the jpland, 
where the king could alight, and take refreshment and 
repose. The ground, for a considerable space on both 
sides, was in their estimation sacred. A ^7, or carved 
image, fixed on a high pedestal,, was placed by the road- 
side, at a short distance from the dwelling, and marked 
the boundary of the sacred soil. All travellers passing 
these houses, on approaching the first image, stripped off 
the upper part of their dress, and, whether the king was 
residing there or not, walked uncovered to the image at 
the opposite boundary. After passing this, t|||y re- 
placed their poncho, or kind of mantle, and pursued their 
journey. 

To refuse this homage would have been considered not 
^only as an indication of disaffection towards thdSdng, 
but as rebellion against the government, and impiety 
towards the gods, exposing the individuals to the ven- 
gewce.of the supreme powers in the visible and midsiblo 
worlds. Such was the unapproachable elevation to which.^ 
the^ superstitions of .the people raised the rulers in tbO ^; 
South Sea Islands, and such the marked distinction th^v 
prevailed between the king and people, from his birth, » 
until^liet iwas superseded in title and rank «by his owh 

of inaugUrai^ion to office^ Whidff 

took plane when^ t^^ tibe government being 

one of i^iiidm*abte^ nrdw e^ebSrat^ with a IMie 

obsertancn, it 

distinguished by its disgi&Sting 
II. ■ 2 « 
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horrid . eruelt 5 \ There was no fixed period of life at 
which tihie youth were said to have arriy^ at years of 
manhood* Unaccustomed to keep even traditi^ur}’^ 
accounts of the tim6’ of their birth, there were buTrew 
whose age was known. The period therefore when the 
young king was formally invested with the regalia, and 
introduced to his high office, was regulated by his ; own 
character and disposition, the will of his father and guar^ 
dians, or the exigences of the state ; it generally took 
place some years before he had reached the age of twenty* 
one. 

As it was one of the most important events to the 
nation, great preparation was made for its being duly 
celebrated; and whatever could give effect to the pageant 
was c^efully provided. The gods indicated the interest 
they were supposed to take in the transaction, by the 
miraculous events that occurred at this time. Among 
those might be mentioned the sacred ooa, a tree resem*^ 
blingihe banian of India, that spread over Faa-ape. This 
was said to have shot forth a new fibrous branch at his 
birth, and this branch or tendril reached the ground 
when he was to be made king. Taneua, a bamboo used 
on the occasion, was said to draw its roots out of the 
.^roimd at the approach of the ceremony, and /to leap 
into the hand of the person who was sent for it. i.’ ^ 

The inauguration ceremony, answering tp^ cprpnaliqiaii 
among other nations, consisted in girding the king 
tihe mpro ^m, or sacred girdle of red feathers; .whi^^^Q^; 
only raised him to the highest earthly st^atmn,. hu;tvi^^^ 
tided him with th^^ The marp or .;gi?cUp 

inl^e with the beaten fibres of the avp; with thpf^^ 
a number of te^ :feathers,^^t^^ 
of their deities, were interwoven. The pouiro thiis 
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^acred^ even as the person of the gods, the feathers 
being supposed to retain all the dreadful attributes of 
vei^l^nce which the idols possessed, and with which 
it was designed to endow the king^ Every part of 
the proceeding was marked by its absurdity or its*^ wick- 
edness, but the most affecting circumstance was the 
lAurderdus cruelty attending even the preparation for its 
celebration. 


In order to render the gods propitious to the trans- 
mission of this power, a human victim was sacrificed 
when they commenced the fatu raa^ or manufacture of 
this girdle. This unhappy wretch was called the sacri- 
fice for the mau raa titi^ commencement or fastening on 
of the sacred maro. Sometimes a human victim was 


offered for every fresh piece added to the girdl4>; and 
when it was finished, another man, called Sacrifice for tile 
maro, was slain ; and the girdle was considered as 
cbnsebrated by the blood of those victims. On the 
nibrning of what might be called the* coronatioiS^ day, 
w'hen the king bathed prior to the comhiencenient of the 
C^rbmonies, another hiiniah victim was required iii' the 


natiib oF the gods.' . : . 

The pa^aht,' on this occasion, proceeded by land and 
#ater. Th were to be engaged in the trai^ 

actions of the day, assembled in the marae oFOrb, the tiite-^ 
lar' dfeity of the nation. Certdn bei^momes Were here per- 
fbhhedi *ima^ of 'Ord, stnpj^d of the sacred bloth 
ih'wfiibh lie titstikBy' ^]^S(^1aiid d^i^d ^ith all t&O 
eriibitems of Ms divW tO the liaiige couft 

of the teSple}' 

a laige cMbusly formed bench'd^ s^ cut out of a solid 
pibOlel&F wak ttie'lihrone on ^ibh 

the^kihg^wds 



df'thti'^fietftA of tfiefaiiiSy dt 
O The Mhg’fhUd^d ilrita^diatefy'affer'^ 
hind him the large bed of Oro was boi^ 'hy^feott l^l^fa^ 
i'he mii^tahiii^ bt birders of priest^/ with the'^^^reati3f$im 
froin the teib)ple, the ttumpetsy and other >inBfru»if|nMi 
Each bf the priests Timbre a tapaauj or oifnaffl^t^<'on>the 
aifiiij' consisting of the braided leaflets of thb 'OOcbaMnut . 
tree. As soon as the image appeared without the tetnjde^ 
the iiiultitiide, who were waiting to witness ^eipngeaat^ 
rb^ired to a respectful distance on each sid^ 'leaidi^ia 
Wide ' clear space. The priests sounded their trumpet!^ 
khd beat the sacred drum, as they marched in ^oce^on 
iSdim the temple to the sea-shore, where a fleet of Canods, 
pifevibtisly prepared, was waiting for theiHi > The -samfed 
bhiide; or state barge of Oro, was distinguished ^fvom 
the'reat by the tapaaU, or sacred ornaments of ' platted 
' cocor!-nut leaves, by which it was 8Unounded,'WndiWlwh 
Went wbin by every individual on board.^ ' aoo« a/. 

sbOii! as the procession reached thecheachir Orb. wOs 
cfltiried oii'board^ and followed- by the priests. eradiiiistEd- 
hilnts W mnSic> while the khig -took his! seat-, upiomtiie 
ai^ping-place of Oro, which was .fixediiOSrlibe 
The’bhiefs stood around 'the^king^ andtthdfsrisats 
krbuhd the ^d, until, upon a si^al given,/ibeking ariMe 
'fibth' his 'acdty'advskced into' the sea^ 'andlmithed) l^pet- 
Thb pHest Of Oro tlmnv descendediinto tbeciSitt^ 
'^BbaHi^'in Ms hand ahraneh i^lhetsaerbdp^eW^phibked 
'h^dt‘thb ttele #Mchi^W'iW'theprbdnctSi^^e teihip^ 
'bathh^ikec^tissb atniCkihnBradn 
his back with the sacred brandW''imd'ofihfed''^^^t^^B^ 
‘yfepihbff'Whu/' dt^5ij#rt>gtt(iion.ito ^ )<iI%eMdeaifh of 



iwwpr(^ ^ jowp s^cj>jcp^ip9,r,by 

^xf ^ k'p k :- -0 v:«^; V 1>!'C iv', ;. 

cxMhBnrl^ese^ (tbiQ^QUa.n^prp. cpniplpi^;, ,t^ kjng^, {)q 4 
bhB)furifi8t'^ ascended tbp sae^ .^op, - Bteice^ p^p* 
aeape o/'tOn^i bie was, iayested with vra» ,o]f 

. sa(»«d. girdle> wMch^! the; feathers irqm the idol beiog 
hA^rwoveo in.it, ; was supposed to iinpart to the, kini^^ a 
power, equal to that possessed by Oro. The pripst, .^bij^ 
^lUtployed.in girding the king with, this , emblein of .do:; 
ntinion and majesty, pronounced an ubu,, comtu^nqing 
v^Faaatm teJniii i tttii motu talm, ‘‘il^tend.or ipije^ 

tiiet in&uenee ! of the ; king over the sea to. the < 8a^e4 

island,’': ‘describing . also . the nature of, his ghdlq* 
addreSsirig the king at the close, by ^yingTT-iltl^e 
‘tdeM]<06Kateu^i.i.^fPftteat this, of youOkingj’f J^dlc^ 
iuj^thatifirpsuithe gods all his power was derivedt,.*,. , 

As soon as theidm ms finished, the multitude, op, thh ^ 
^b«adi|^and:m<the'8mxoHnding canoes, lifted dp.^e rjght- 
halMhedod: greeted the new monarch withdondo^fdi’)'!?^’ 
ddrsai^ acelsaudibnaonf iMaevo; ariil 
vstjeenrsnumih the sSnred can sftrupk his , paddle ag^^t 
4hinuidebfitheye8idl,vwMehwBS.1he'8ignal''t(^;the rqif^fp, 

indm dnatmi^istaii^i ftmik the. Bharejtpw^dti .fthd )?egf> 
h«7Bi^ the^od/andjjdm ldngf glfded;^^^^^ 
,deitp,i^ieiiibcHHti#x&^^^ heating ilhehi^FKcd^ 

baridiiquodii^tlheii^t^^ 

<liqib^ OB Ia!lm9eb^eljls*iu The;4^i^^ 

aiql i ii mifin ^3lt2ladtsar^3 boi^c® ^rii M/f siif 

’ > i|twihg>#ibceeds^ thia!««s^^ a‘,,gon<sdl!!^ 
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distiaice> to indicate the dominion of the king on tiiC sea^ 
and receive the homage of the powers of the de^^ they 
returned towards the shore. ; 

During this excurlbion^ Tuumao and Tahui^ two deified 
sharks^ a sort bf demi-gods of the sea^ were influenced by 
Oro to come and congratulate the new king cm the 
assumption of his government. . If the monarch was a 
legitimate ruler> and one elevated to the of&ce with the 
sanction of the superior powers^ these sharks^ it was said; 
always came to pay their respects to him^ either while he 
was bathing in the sea^ or during the excursion in the 
sacred canoe. But it is probable, that when they ap- 
proached while his majesty was in the water, some of 
his attendants were stationed round to prevent their 
comiiig too near^ lest their salutations should have 
been more direct and personal than would have proved 
agreeable. ^ ^ 

The fleet reaching the shore, the parties landed, when 
the king was placed on the peiyiia rnAi o mea, or ba^^ 
couch of Oro, as his throne; but instead of a footstooly 
the ordinary appendage to a throne, he reclined his head 
on the Tafeu^ the sacred pillow of Tafeu. This Was 
also cut out of a solid piece of wood, and ornamented 
with carving. : 

The procession was now formed as before, and 
towards r Tabutabuatea, the great national temple, Tldri^ 
moa, bearing the image of Oro, led the way. The king; 
ref^lining on his throne, or couch of royalty, ^followed 
inMi^di^oly after^ He was home: on the shcmlders^^^^^^^ 
four principal nobles connected with the reigning family^ 
and, priests fidlowed in^Mi^^ train, ^^ t^ latfer 
sQuuf^ng itbeir .^^ beating the lacge^ eateed:^ 

dr^n^, iwldJe thej^ 
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proceeded to the temple. - The imiltitude followed theitt 
the of the^ where the king’s couch or 

throne was fixed upon the elevated stoiie platform^ in the 
midi^Iof the UFO^ Ibr carved Tori^ei^ of wood erected in 
honour of the departed chiefs whose bm%s had been de^ 
posited there. > 

The principal idol Oro, and his son Hiro^ were placed 
by the side of the king^ and the gods and the king here 
received the homage and tribute of allegiance from the 
people. A veil must be thrown over the vices with which 
the ceremonies were concluded. 

. Although this ceremony was one of the least offensive 
festivities that ever occurred among them^ the murderous 
cruelty with which it commenced^ and the wickedness 
with which it terminated^ were adapted to Impress the 
mind with acutest anguish and deepest commiseration. 
The abominations continued until the blowing of the 
trumpet on board the canoes required every one to depart 
from the temple. They now repaired to the banquet or 
feast provided for the occasion, and passed the remainder 
of the day in unrestrained indulgence and excess. 

The phraseology of the Tahitian court was in. perfect 
accordame with the elevation, and sacred connexibn with 
their divinities, which the binding on the red girdle was 
desigi»edt4(» recognize :and ratify. The preposterdus 
vanity" ami radulation in language, used in epithets 'be^^ 

' king of Tahiti ^and his establishm^t; 

fiiUy <^qital, ihiw empky^ in the most gorgeous ^sta-« = 

^ biBshmedt nf ^Ea^ princes^ or the s Tiirkish 

rlfa/WflB^^3iat 01 ^^ ^eclaied lihat Oio father 

theikuig^^asi wais implted by the additis of^ 
whtth adtdyii^ii^lai^ IBO atathixl! n 
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occujiied by his tht^one, w&en placed in the 
the side of the deities^ but it pervaded the terms us$4 
in reference to his whole establishment. His houses 
were called the aoriSAy the clouds of heaven ; €mumuai 
the rainbow, ;%as the name of the canoe in which he 
voyaged ; his voice was called thunder ; the glare of the 
torches in his dwelling was denominated lightning ; and 
when the people saw them in the evening, as they 
passed near his abode, instead of saying the torches were 
burning in the palace, they would observe that the light- 
ning was flashing in the clouds of heavens. When he 
passed from one district to another on the shoulders of 
his bearers, instead of speaking of his travelling from 
one place to another, they always used the word makuta, 
which signifies to fly ; and hence described his journey 
by saying, that the king was flying Irom one district of 
the island to another. • 

The establishment and habits of the king often exhi- 
bited the most striking contrast; at one time he was 
seen surrounded by the priests, and invested with the 
insignia of royalty, and divinity itself ; or appeared in 
public on the shoulders of his bearers, while the people 
expressed every indication of superstitious reverence 
and fear. At other times, he might be seen on terms 
of the greatest familiarity with his attendants and 
domestics. 

. He never wore a crown, or any badge of dignity, and, 
in general, tliere ivas no difference between his dress and 
that of the chiefs by whom he was surrounded, excepting ^ 
that the fine cloth and matting, called vane, with which j 
he Vas often arrayed, were more rare and Valuabte than 
; the dress worn by others. His raiment frequently cqiir 
sisted of the ordinary pareu, or ahu pl^n quality 
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titot Tifproi JiyiAomesof tbe yehfefa ia fet3b«^ 

of tiie iiaUuide ;& tbei weettrard, at the cere<- 
>eQ|HPft .Qf liwitPOiplej the people, to«flhew their homage, 
qf^'Oloth; repeatedly rotmd tte body of the 
hlBg^ tilli Jie ^as uoahle to ipove, and appeared aa 4f it 
^as oi^y aiP^’e vheed: resting: on- the immense bale of 
clpth ux, which he,was^enclo8ed. I do not know that the 
kitigs^pl. , Tahiti ever experienced sneh treatment from 
theif;ephj^e< ,The-kinga of the former were left in this 
.u^icjtops and helpless situation, while :the people :tra<T 
veUpdrevtod the island, boxing and : wrestlmg, in honour 
Qjii|heir ;Sorereigu, throughout every, districts - y ^ ; 

- The .regal establishment was maintained by th^pso^ 
dnpe.pi^ the: hereditary districts., of, the reigning. fatxdiy> 
snd;^d tequisitions. ipde : upon the people; . Although 
the authority of the king was supreme,. and thM^powdr 
undispnlP!^ yethe does not appear, to? have keen cohsi- 
dered,as .Ihf f absolute proprietor . of. the land, m>r^ dpi^the 
OOpupaivts sepm^to have beeivwere tenants ,at:,whl,jaB.was 


thelsct-W.^q Sandyfichlslandsy : £ , ,, i £ 

> ,^we,yetei;oertaipa.#strict6 which.: 
pafe^ppy 9 tj^,rQy^,fafliily:} ip, these |heFiC0^d4,1f^ 
ahr9^;^|is ,th^ lands; The, O^er d^ridts 

w^eje Hiiafdl^faa h#ngihg 

or prop^ators, who were generally raatiras, ad4>Fj!w.SIS 


heirs.. »i At ..wete d§mj.wii? ji8itiM,to.,s^ft»ia»dJ^ 






tfariirape] 
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1316 practice of tutidUg, or devising Was foutid 

to exist among them prior to the arrival of the Mih^ 
siooarieSj and was emfdoyed tiot onljr in r^rence to 
land) bat to &&y other kinds of propeinyi Uhae^iKittited 
with letters, they could not leave a writteti Wifi, Mtt 
during a season of iUness, those possessing prbperty 
frequently called together the members of the &ml^, 
or confidential friends, and to them gave direCtilEms for 
the disposal of their effects after their deceasei Ihis 
vnis considered a kind of sacred charge) and Was usually 
executed with fidelity. 

Every portion of land had its respective owner) and 
even the distinct trees on the land had sometimes dif‘- 
ferCnt proprietors, and a tree, and the land it grew on, 
different owners. The divisions of Idnd were accurately 
marked by a natural boundary, as a ridge gS mountahis, 
or the course of a river, or by artificial meaus ) and fre> 
qiiently a carved imagC) or tii, denoted the extent of theiV 
dMermit possessions. Whether these tiis Were designed 
to intimate that the spirits they represented gmwded the 
borders of their property, or were Used ' as ornament 
i'dottld not learn, but the removal of the ancient l an d • 
mm*ks was regarded as a heinous offeneer 

The produce which the king received from Ms heiU<- 
ditifry estates bebig sddom sufficient for the inabtfenanee 
Of Ms household, the deficiency was supplied from the 
difiterent ffistrictS of the islmids. Ihe fre^Uehey, 

Over) tfelth which the biferior chifefe were Vequfrcd to 
brtag provisions, was neither fixed Uor regular) but Was 
gdremed by the number of the ffisMctS) or the 
aitlOs of the king's steward. Still there vms'a s<^"i(k 
tacH iagi^Mettt between the Mh^ and' thiefo,’ ai ti>' the 
tiiinels' Wh^ they should furnish,hn' pnMSioh ; 'olM 
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U 89 ge ^pog tbprn in tbi^ ^epect, lyas generally under* 
stood. 

The provision was usually ready dressed, though occa- 
sionally the vegetables and roots wore brought' uncooked, 
and the pigs led alive to the king's servants. The pigs, 
after being presented to the king, were sometimes taken 
back by the fermer, and fed till required for use. Cloth 
for Ute dress of the king's servants, houses for his abode, 
and canoes not only for himself but also for those, of 
his household, were funiished by the inhabitants of the 
islands. 

Although the king’s will was the supreme law, and the 
government in some respects despotic, it approximated 
more to a mixed administration, a union of monarchy 
and aristocracy. The king had usually one confidential 
chief near his person, who was his adviser in every affair 
of importance, and was, in fact, the prime minister. 
Frequently there were two or three who possessed the 
confidence, and aided the councils, of the king. These 
miidsters were not responsible to any one for the advice 
they gave. So great, however, was the influence of the 
raatiras, tlud; a measure of any importance, such as. die 
declaration of war, or the fitting out a fleet, was seldom 
undertaken without their being first oonsulted, This 
was effected by the Mends of the king going among 
them, and; pressing the af^ in contemplation, or by 
con^ning » public council for its ponsideradon. 

T^eif , public -measrq’es were not distinguished, by 
piomptoess or ^ decision,, ea^sepdng when , they . .l^^reaked 
vengesnpo i^n< the ppu)?iand hc^less yictinu . ojf , their 
displ^ure^ ; Afjnr a meetmg of tlm. chie^Sr 
suntomoed, it: jiras,,eh>^ b^one. jd!; ea^eytoigei^h^ 
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Their councils were usually held in the open air, where 
the chiefs and others formed a circle, in which the orators 
of the different parties took their stations opposite to 
each other. These orators were the principal, but not 
the only speakers. The king often addressed the assem- 
bly. The warriors and the raatiras also delivered their 
sentiments with boldness and freedom. When a dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed, and words ran high, the 
impetuosity of their passions broke through all restraint, 
and the council terminated in scenes of confusion and 
bloodshed ; or if they ended without open hostility, the 
chieftains returned to their respective " districts, to 
assemble their tenantry, and prepare for war. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Power of the chiefs and proprietors of land— Banishment and confiscation 
— ^The king’s messenger — The niau, an emblem of authority — Ancient 
usages in reference to crime, &c. — Fatal effects of jealousy — Seizure of 
property — Punishment of theft — Public works — Supplies for the king^ 
Despotic rapacity—Extortion of the king’s servants — Unorganized state 
of civil polity — Desire a code of Christian laws — ^Advice and conduct 
of the Missionaries — Preparation of the laws — Public enactment by the 
king in a national assembly at Tahiti— Capital punishments— Manner of 
conducting public trials — Establishment of laws in Raiatea — Prepara- 
tion of those for Huahine. 


Eveut chief was the sovereign of his own district, though 
all acknowledged the supremacy of the king. Each 
islafid was divided into a number of large portions, or 
districts, called Matain%a term also applied to the inha* 
bitants of a district. These matiuna had distinct names, 
and were. under the government of a chieftain of rank 
or dignity belonging to the reigning family, or to the 
raatiras. This individual was the baron of the domain, 
or the lord of the manor, and was succeeded in his 
possessions and his office by his son, or the nearest of 
his kindred, with a fresh appointment from the king. 

For treason, rebellion, or withholding supplies, 
individuals were liable to banishment^ and confiscation 
of property. The king had the prerogative of no- 
minating his successor, but could not apprerpnate the 
lands of the exOe to his own use. The removal of a cUef 
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of high rank, or of extensive influence, was seldom at- 
tempted, unless the measure was approved by the other 
chiefs. The sovereign was, therefore, more desirous to 
conciliate their este^, and engage their co-operation, 
than to prejudice them against , his person or measures. 
As he had no permanent armed force at his disposal, he 
could not, on every occasion, accomplish his wishes ; 
and, at times, when he Kas issued his mandate for the 
banishment of a raatira, if the other raatiras deemed his 
expulsion unwarrantable, they have desired him to keep 
possession of his lands, and then, remonstrating with the 
king, have declared their determination to maintain the 
cause of the injured party, even by force of arms. The 
extent of power possessed by the raatiras, in the number 
of their tenantry and dependants, was one of the greatest 
sources of embarrassment to the government, whose 
measures were only regulated by the will of the ruler, or 
the exigencies of the state. 

In the division of their country, the natives appear to 
have had a remarkable predilection for the number e%ht* 
Almost every island, whatever its size, is divided into 
eight districts, and the inhabitants into an eqnal number 
of mataina, or divisions. In each district the power of 
the chief was supreme, and greater than that which the 
king exercised over the whole. This power extended 
to the persons and lives, as well as the property, of ths^ 
people. 

The inferior chiefs also exercised the si^e authority; 
over their dependants. The father was magistrate in his 
own family ; the chief in his own district ; and the kmg 
nominally dispensed law and justice to the :whole. 
final appeal, in all matters of dispute was msde to 
chief ruler ; and the parties who resorM to his decision^^ 
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usually regarded it as binding. The king kept no armed 
force, neither was there any regular police for the^ main- 
tenance of public order. The chief of each district was 
aecouhtaUe for the conduct of the people under his own 
jurisdiction. The chieftains who were in attendance on 
the king> with the servants of his establishment, were the 
agents usually employed to carry his measures into effect. 
The servants of the raatiras performed the same duty in 
their respective localities, and the king often sent his 
order to the district chief, who employed his own men in 
its execution. 

Notwithstanding the many acts of homage paid to the 
head and other branches of the reigning family, and their 
imagine d connexion with the gods, the actual influence of 
the king over the haughty and despotic district chieftains, 
was neitii^ powerful nor permanent, and he could seldom 
confide in their fidelity in any project which would not 
advance their interests as well as his own. Every mea- 
sure was therefore planned with the most cautious de- 
lil^tiaiij the approval and tdd of a number of these 
nobiflfy of the country bmg essential to carry it into 
efi^ct ; but when the interests Of the reigning family 
and'those of the Chieftains were opposed, it produced no 
snkafl embarrassment. These raatiras, trho resembled the 
ikb^flS bf the feudal system, kept the people uhder them 
ih Si idate of the greatest sulgection, and received from 
them not only military service, but a portion of the 
proddSe of thdr lands, and pmeonal labohr whenever 
reqirired’^’'"'- 

Whimever a measure affecting tiie whode of tim inhabi- 
tahts was adopted the king’s veo, dr mess^gm, was 
despStdiM witit a bundle oltUaatyOit leaflets.: : r Oi^miteiv 
tflrttici, he repajied to tim habitit^oB of the jpr&i^ 
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pal ^hiefs^ andj presenting a cocoa-^nut; leaf^- delmred the 
orders of the .king, Ther acceptance of the -lteaf was?^a 
declaration: of their compliance with Uhe?. reqideitidn^ 
and to decline taking it was regarded as 'anantimatioa df 
^their refusal to accede to the meausui^ propo8edJi.->Honee 
the messenger or herald, when he had travelled round tiic 
island, reported to the king, who had received andi who 
had refused the niau^ When the chiefs approved the 
messagey they sent their own messengers to their respec- 
tive tenants and dependants, with a cocoa-nut deaf for 
each, and the orders of the king. ' ■ 

The niau^ or leaflets of the cocoa-nut tree^ waS''^ 
emblem of authority throughout the whole of the ©edr^ 
gian and Society Islands ; and requisitions for property 
or labour, preparations for war, or the convocation: of % 
national assembly, were formerly made by sending the 
cocoa-nut leaf to those whose services or attendance was 
required. To return or refuse the niau was to offer an 
insult to the king, and to resist his authority^, 

If the king felt himself strong enough^ he wobld 
instantly banish such an individual, and send another to 
take possession of his lands, and occupy his statiolf 'a^ 
chief of the district. Should the offender have bci6h 
guilty of disobedience to the just dehiandis Of the kihgi 
though the lands might be his hereditary projpertjr;-%’fe 
must leave them, and become, as the people eipreisjS^'ii^ 
a wanderer' " upon the road but if the kfrig ■ e coi^^idt 
was considered arbitrary, and the individtikl ‘ jtlstifl^% 
his'fc^usal by the other chiefsyth^y W 0 uld^ifdj 9 (^,%'i^ 
biin,^ and protest to king s^ihst'^hii^tehibl^^ 
parties generally knew each othbf% 
encep* lild'tihOSO ^ who %ad 'Uttte hoiferf^bf an 
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Personal security, and the rights of private property, 
were unknown; and the administration of justice by 
the chiefs in the several districts, and the king over 
the whole, was regulated more by the relative power 
and influence of the parties, than by the merits of their 
cause. 

They had no regular code of laws, nor any public 
courts of justice, and, excepting in offences against the 
king and chiefs, the rulers were seldom appealed to. 
The people in general avenged their own injuries. 
Death or banishment was the punishment usually in-i 
flicted by the chiefs, and frequently the objects of their 
displeasure were marked out as victims for sacrifice. 

Destitute, however, as they were of even oral laws or 
institutes, there were many acts, which by general 
consent, were considered criminal, and deserving punish- 
ment. These were omre hau, rebellion, or shaking the 
government, withholding supplies, or even speaking con- 
tenlptuously of the king or his administration. So 
heinous was this offence, that the criminal was not only 
liable to banishment, or the forfeiture of his life, but a 
human sacrifice must be offered, to atone for the guilt, 
and appease the displeasure of the gods against the people 
of the land in which it had been committed. Lewdnesa 
was not r^rded as a crime, but adultery was sometimes 
punished with death. Those among the middle or 
higher ranks who practised polygamy, allowed their 
wives other husbands. It is reported that brothers, or 
members of the same family, sometimes exchanged their 
wives, while the wife of every individual was also the 
wife of his toib or friend. ; ^ 

Their dwracter in this respect presets a 
turaili inixture of bnitid.degradati^^^ 

II. ‘3b 
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pwtligwant jealouefy } foe while’. thdr co^ducafc .widx respeet 
to the taio, &c. exhibits an insensibility to. every feeUng 
essential to toonjagal happiness, the least familiarity with 
the wife, <unauth(«ized> by the hnsband, .esien a word OB>a 
look, from /a j stranger, if the, husband Waft 8Uspieious,.or 
attributed it to improper motives, was followed by instant 
and deadly revenget : • 

There is a/mauc now xssidmg in.Huahine,iWhose faee 
and shoulders, are frightfully marked with deep scars, 
inflicted by blows with.a empenter’s »ne, on this account. 
A husband and a wife, w^e once sitting t(^ether when 
another man. joined the pc^rty, and sat down wijh them. 
He wore a taupoo or. bonnet of .>platted cocoa'nut kares ; 
lifting, his hand, and taking hold, qf- it by the part that 
shaded his brows, he waved hisihand towards the. inland 
part ofthe district, in removing his bonnet &om hishead. 
The suspidouBthusbmid, .observing the .motion of. his 
hand,; considered >it as. an assigyation, that .the stranger 
was to med. his. wife, there ; and withemt a word, l.:believe, 
being spokmx hy.either party,- hp rose ^up, took down.hk 
spear, which was suspended from tbe inside of. his dwell- 
ing, .and ran the man through the body, accusing him at 
the ;samei>time: jd.Lthe crime- of which, he supposed hhn 
guilty.^ ..Several of. Jlhe murd&rs of the Europeans, that 
have .'been cominitted in the islands of the Bacific, ibave 
osigmatediin this jpanse. .. 

Ibeft. was practised, but less &e;quently anumgthc^’t 
selves than towards their fordgn visUorswiiiXhey .nippqeed 
ite(pudlycriminal,>yetthey.dotnatin|^eralAppear.toh<we 
attached any moral delinquency to the practice, but they 
imagined they were more likely, to avoid detectiem .wh^ 
stealin^tv-lroin atrac^ers, than when robbing their , oan^ 
paling was always ab^dered as ai^SPie 
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among them^ and every precaution was taken to guard 
against it. On this account^ their large bales of valuable 
clothe and most articles of property not in constant use, 
were' kept suspended from the ridge-pole or rafters of 
their dwdLlings; their smaller rolls of eloth were often 
laid- by their -pillows; and tiheir* pigs were driven under 
their be^s at night, to prevent their being stolen. ^ ^ 

This ne&rious practice^ strange asit may appear, l^as 
supported by their false system of religion, and sanctioned 
by the patronage of the gods; Especially by Him a son of 
Oro, who was called the god of thieves. The aid of this 
god was invoked by those who , went on expeditions of 
plunder, and the priests probably received a portion- of 
the spoils.- Chiefs of oonsiderable rank have sometimes 
been detected -in the act of stealing; or have been known 
to employ their* domestics to thieve, receiving the articles 
stolehi and afterwards- sheltering the plunderers* This; 
however, - has generally been practised oit the property of 
foreigners^'- *■ " ' ^ • • ■ ■ ' 

Aihong themselves, if detected, the thief experienced 
no mercy, but was often* murdered on the^ spot. » If de-; 
tected afterwards, he -was-sometiines dreadfully woudded 
or killed. Two very affecting instances of vengeance of 
this kind are recorded by the earljfr- Missionari^ i have 
also heard that they sometitnes bound ihe-ihief hand and 
foot, and, putting him into an* bid rotten^ canoe, towed 
him but to set^ and*^ttere left Imxvadrift, to sink in the 
ocean; or become a prey ^ 

The or seizfng^^ idh^thev^p^ 

qiibnt^ waa ^ ^most ^ reiaUalion,; 0^ 

lo^ cla&^ snd bthfer 

thb^ dbiibfs, br li^dred 
6ffehder^,Rhdi^k 
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atnayiewiy artidB worth posMsrilig^ etfid^ 
rest. If the iahiiMtaiits of the hdhs^ ~ 

B^mation ' Of iheir g^ei^^''hgEiibt^^ or 

seised thdr; miffit ' •iraMaMei'^^pc^i’'^^ 
attempted to &eiBeiziiiieyefetf‘4hot^ ^(^i^art!^ 
of food and chtthhigj 'a&d the matd On 
should be taken away. v _ \ ' ' 

This mode of retaliation for theft, or Othar tiijury^ 
was so generally recognized as just, Ihaty^althou^ 'thO 
party thus plundered might he more powerM thah those 
who plundered them, they would not attempt to prevaut 
the seizure: had they done so, the population' ^‘^'e 
district would have assisted those, who, accordiug tb' 
estahlished custom, were thus punishing the aggresaOr^: 
Such was the usual method resorted to for puni s hi n g the 
petty thefts committed among themselveB. They Were 
generally satisfied with seizing whatever they could find 
in the houses, yards, or gardens of the offenders y hut 
when it was practised by order of the king or chiefsythe 
culprit was banished from his house or lands, and reduced 
to a state of complete destitution. " 

‘ Crreat difficulty uras often experienced in discovering 
the thief, or the property Stolen ; and, on these dcCasioiisy 
they frequently resorted to divination, and employed the 
sorcerer to discover the offender. The thief,’- irilth 
detectedy generally received summary punisfatUeUti ’ Mri' 
Bourne states, that in one of the Harvey IriiUids| ‘a’mitif 
found a little hoy, about eight years of ’a^, 'etea]^^ 
food y the man instantly seized the juveUile defin'qtleht, 
andy tying a heavy stone to his l^y tffi^ Mid ’mto the 
sea: ' The hoy Sunk to the hottoUiy and wOtild ' iooh MW 
pffid‘f6y''’his erime with'Ms lifey'hsd’riot 'onii'^ 
nkrire ‘tfeicMtSy^^hb ’saw hM 'tMOM ihtb" tKi!‘'i<^iyr^^ 
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^a<»iedii^ and tak(»i him to fai$ 
0?jin)Jb9!]fs% ’^^hojhaA avfirlineero ^ 

j^soh^ pcii^hB^ and the prodaco ef the 

8.9U:( . ^ leyrane, < WAB, dedved. < Allrpnblic 

nadoacdritemidoB) fortifi^' 
cations, enclosures from the sea, dwellings for the king» 
&c„ w^A p^oiimed by. the whole of‘ Ihe population. ' In 
eaoh .district, the king had a viceroy, or deputy, to whom 
his ^orders were sent with a cocoa-nut leaf. The chiefs 
sojoiieti^es assembled , together, and ; divided the work 
among themselves. . At other times, the king appointed 
each to his particular share. Every chief then issued his 
orders to the raatiras under his authority, who prepared 
the materials, and . performed their appointed portion of 
the worki Canoes for the king’s use were furnished 
in tlm same way, and also, cloth for himself and hk 
honsdiold. 

Every district brought provisions at stated intervals 
for the king’s iise, or for the maintenance of his nume- 
rous retinue. Besides what they regularly furnished, 
ord,ers . w^ t^An issued for extraordiniwy supplies,, for ’ 
the mitertauunent of a distinguished guest, or the delsr. 
brSttion pf A national festival. No regular system, 
taxation . prevailed, but every kind of property ; waS; 
furnished by the .chiefs and people in great abundance^ 
nut -onlylfpr the king, bnt for the purpose of ; enridung 
those, wbo weve the objects of Ins favour, ; ..u ; ; , ; 

abundant :the, , 8 uppUes might .be. wjtdch .the: 
Icu^ i^odye^ he was , in gisneral .more necessitous thah; 
m.imj of,thO;,Qbjd[sf, clothilQanoeii^ 

an| veh)^ reedved. 
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than waB barely'eufficienit for his dwn use^ 8eldott'l^> 
mained long in his possession. " A pi%sent of food i^as 
usually accompanied with several hundred yards of 
native cloth, and a nramber of fine large double canoeS | 
ydt^ every artMe Was Often distHbuted {miodg' tiie 
and favourites On' tihie very day it arrived 5- and'SO Uigei^ 
were the applicants, that they did not tMt till' the 
atticles ■were brOught> birt' often extorted' from 'tih@ king 
a''promi8e that-' he would give them the first bale 'Of 
cloth. Or double canOe, he might receive. At times they 
yent beyond' this; ' and when' 'a diief, 'who Considered 
tiie king under obMgations to him, knew^that^ the'duha^ 
bitants of a district were* prepating a present for their 
mwereign,' which would* include any articles he Wished 
to possess, he would go tO the king,''and' ruj[i(!tii)i;' mark 
or bespeak it;' even before it was- finished. A promise 
given imder these circumstances was usually regarded £6 
binding, though it often involved the king in the greatest' 
difficulties; and kept him necessitous.- ' ' ■ 

In 'the estimation of tiie people, one*’'of the greatest' 
virtues and highest excellencies of sMng, was geiieroShy; 
and one of the most unpopular dispositions 'he cOUld 
cherish, was iftiberality.' In describing a good chief, or 
govembi^ they adways apoke of him as'nne who'diShri^ 
bated among his chiefs Whatever he received, and neVCr 
refused any thing for which they asked. 

ffOtWithStanding this* generosity on khe part 'df 'thfi 
king, the conduet of the goveniment 'vraS often 
nE^aciout'and nUjust. Hie stated hnd"l*^^iff’'8i^pKes 
fi^Mtedr bytiie inhabitants, ’were^'Often ntuud^^uate td- 
the nfidnteimnee of' ihe nuMbert^ wh0>‘4fta^ 
8elves''toHhe' king's houSehoid^‘paMm&tiieSr timeiu idl^' 
ness, a«dy#ere' fed at his»^^^ 
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a deficiency of food for Ma ordinary foUoweiV) orsa lai^e 
pwty that •had varrired as: hie gne8ts,;a arnnher of .his 
aerrant8;iarent ont^to the .•eettlements of the vaatiraSj or 
ftucmere^ aad^oometimee mthout evesr asking, tied np tilus 
pigs that were fed near the dwelling, and phmd^red the 
abode^ ravag^, lUce a band pf lawless rohhers> the plan^ 
tations>Dr : .the gardens, and taking away every article of 
food, the poor, (^pressed- people possessed. ^Sometimes 
they lannohed a fine canoe thatmi^t be lying near, and, 
loading.at with> thein plunder, left the industrious pro- 
prietor destitute even of the ineims of subsistence ; and, 
as they, were the king's servants, he durst not complain. 

1 , When the king travelled^ he was usually attended by -a 
company of Areois, or ^ a worthless train of idlers.; and 
often when they, entered a ? district that was^ perb^s.well 
supplied with provisions for its inhabitants, if, they ’re?^ 
mained. 'Uiy length of tim^ by their plundering and 
wanton destructknij it was. often reduced, to a > state of 
desolation. > Sometimea the king sent his servants.; to 
take what they wanted from the fields or gardens of the 
pe^lei but often, unauthorized by him, they used his 
nanuaito coiDiait^' inost lawless and- injurious depre- 
dations; upon- -the'-^roperty -of the- iidiabitantsf whose 
lives>^wera endangered, if'th^ offered the 'least-l^Bt- 

'MaAtmen?, a n^ye-ol Baiaten,.gave,-at pipublic meet* 
ingin;tha|>44aiid, the f^ account of ^heia^wlesa 

phni^^, ./t,^es6 teuteu,^^^^ (eerv;KttB.af the:]dng,) aa^ IPa; 
%Vl^difia^»hoiiae,fii4'^nin4t>the:fnsatert 
tions,.r^.;ip!a.;.#estsr of. the house^vvonld. ait .as , S'^pov; 
capt^,^iatd Jcpk ^ 

Thty. iSQMli 

JIP!* h^ tajo, 
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(arum roots,) the finest sugar>cffiae, the ’ripest banaim^ 
and even take the posts of his house for ifuri to oodk them 
with.’ Is there not a man pi^sent who? ectoallyi. buried 
tds neriv eanoe nnd^ the sand, to secure It licom ' &ese 
desperate men ?” 

Nothing fostered tyranny and oppression in the rulers^ 
and reduced the population to a state of ’ wrett^dness^ so 
much as these unjust proceedings. Those who^ by habits 
of industry, or desire of comfort for themselves and 
families, might he induced to cultivate more land than 
others, were, from this very circumstance, marked outifor 
despoliation.' They had no redress for these- wrongs, 
and therefore, rather than expose themselves to (;thie 
mort^ying humiliation of seeing their fields plundered, 
and the fruits of their labour taken to feed a useless and 
insulting band that followed the movements of the kingy 
they allowed their lands to remain untilled. They ctn>Be 
to procure a scanty means of subsistence from day fo 
day, rather than suffer the insults to which even th^ 
industry exposed them. j-if - 

So far were these shameless extortions practised, that 
during the journey of an European through the country, 
he has been attended by a servant of the king, and when, 
in return for provisions furnished, or acts of ki»dn«w « 
shewn, by the hospitable inhabitants, he has made them 
even a trifling present, it- has been instantly seiz^ by 
the vassal of the chief, who has followed, >hun!fo§ ,1^^ 
purpose. The poor people were also aUowed’fo ^spp^ 
of their produce to the capbdns or merchAnfo that.nnj^^ 
visit them for the purpose of barter, but 
foequently requested the greater paril^ or eyen the W^le, 
of what they might receive in retumfor it. , , ■ j 

That they should have impray^, m m^tt)|t .t>r 



P9friri»W9,'4kN^ 


vsHwadin «iKUtzat(9n, .jRRd^ir^pHckR’iiiyBlim, nas - iiupos> 
mbfej ind dunildy ubde]r->8R(^^ tdrcumstatnses, 

hfiiw4iBeda.>4wffident.qHiHiitH^ ^ouad tR fucniidi «Up:- 
fortiie i» 9 ^ xofttter of ^eatei^.suipris^ than 

ihat tiiey should not have cultivated more.v - 
liating di^pndatioK ^ the faranecs, luid 

the cmstant nmtation of feelings to which this wretched 
i^stehv‘ exposed them, weih not the only evils that fe' 
sulted'feomi iti It naturally led the iraatiras to regard 
their chiefs asenetnies, and generated disaffection to idieir 
admiiHStratian, whfle it led the former to. consider the 
latter as ininneal to thar own interests.. It ^so greatly 
dimMshed their resources, forrmd»the discouragemiuits 


restating from constant liability to plunder, the peepte 
were unaldei to furnish those supplies,^ uhidx they would 


odlerwlse have found it a satisfaction to render. : 

Ihia intern of civil i>olity, disjointed and iU ada|iK^ 


as ft 'to answer any valuable purpose, was Olosedy 
intetwOVOn with’ their sanguinary system of idolatry, mid 
sanctioned by the authority of the gods. The king 'Wits 


hot oniy* tidtfed; to the head of ihis goveihhienll^ btd he 
was ’’ considered as a sort of vic^ereht' to those hajper* 
hafii^^ 'pt^eis pihsiding '^e'- ihvisibie IforM. 

Hu&ithf ^i^Oes Were oSefed id his ihai^iufBiiohi’ aUd 
hh^ievlii' ai^ one, under the influenee of the Ibeshi'liiiid 
dhs^ffiOdd i^; '|titindeiv oT' other^ i^ 

iktd 'a^idMsftytiOh^'hh^ 


«.S h) -strsffqwq 7.0I jssiij-^isshi’ 
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worship was subverted^ many, of their ancient n^ag^s 
perched in its ruins. They remained for^ years 
:i7iithout any system or form of government^ eEceptW 
the wUl of the king, to whom the inhabitants usna]|y 
furnished liberal supplies of all that was necessary Ipr 
,the maintenance of his household, and the accon^lish- 
ment of his designs. 

The raatiras exercised the supreme authority in , the 
divisions over which the king had placed them^i But 
when circumstances occurred, in which, under idolatry, 
they would have acted according to their ancient, custom, 
they fejt embarrassed. Many of the people>free in a 
great degree from exposure to seizure^ and the .more 
dreadful apprehension of being offered to the gods, 
evinced a disinclination to render the king the supplies 
and support he needed. ? 

The sacrificing of human victims to the idols had been 
one of the most powerful engines in the hands of . the 
government, the requisition for them being always^ made 
by the ruler, to whom the priests applied when the gods 
required them. The king, therefore, sent liis herald to 
the: petty chieftain, who selected the victims. An indlh 
vidual who had shewn any marked disaffection towards 
the government, or incurred the displeasure of the klEg 
and chiefs, was usually chosen. The people knew this, 
and therefore rendered the most unhesitating obedienefi* 
Since the subversion of idolatry, this motive haa^^ceased 
tOi operate; and many, free from the restraint it; had 
imposed, seemed to refuse almost all lawfid obedience 
rightfiil support. ■ 

r , iTbetr^ government continued m this u^ 
four ordfive Tears ;^^d 

provisions and supplies to the/kingrandfuriusbsd^t^^^ 
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ftd^stoined arti'ctek foir his establishment, either accord- 
ing: to =a;i^a;hgeih^ts' m among themselveisy or in 
obi[^ieiice to his requisitions. The superior and' sttbor- 
dteate ruters over the people, endeavoured to presCiVe 
the peace of society^ and promote the public ^i^lfare, by 
punishing offenders according to the nature of their 
crimes, but without any regular or uniform procedure. 
The only punishment inflicted was banishment, and, in a 
few instances, seizure for theft. It was, however, evident 
that another system must be introduced, instead of that 
which, with the tahu idolatry, had been abolished^ ■ 

It is a fact worthy of note, that although no people in 
the world could be more vicious than they were prior to 
their renunciation of paganism, yet such was the moral 
influence of the precepts of Christianity on the comihu- 
nity at large, and consequently on the conduct of many 
who were Christians only by profession, that for some 
time crimes affecting the peace of society were but few. 
Theft^ to which ever since their discovery they have been 
proverbially addicted, was rarely committed. It was not, 
ho’wever, to be expected that this state of things would be 
permanent; and after a few years, the force of example, 
and the restraining influence of the preceptive pirts of 
christiah truth, began to diminish on the minds of thoiie 
over Whom it had ekerted no decisive power, and Who, 
in thidr' altered behavm^ had rather foilowed popUliair 
seidifnent^ and practice^ thni acted fromi principles ' ih 
their Owii= minds. When the^^ of pc^sonlB 

began 1:0 

chiefs found it necessary to visit their 

pdntehtnebt^^^aiKd^ttm^ Oiudoir 
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Its' a’ biittidh 'mbKuM^M^((iii(^, 
lifia^i^litiil^ desiring that tha* cirH and jiMidal- j^ro*' 
should be lit perfect accordance' With the Si^irit 
sid'd principle^' df the Christian rdHg^^ 

Wcreled ^ sheh the advice of their teachcrsyns td thC 
means thejfshn^d'ndopt'for- aciromplishUij^'tMe’dbjCC^^ 
ihe 'Misribnaries invariably told them that it was no 
part of their orij^id design to attempt Ihiy change ih 
their political and civil institutions, as surit; that these 
matters belonged to the chiefs and governors bf the 
people,' and not to the teachers of the reH^on ’of J^us 
Christ^ ' To this they generally replied, that niider the 
fdrmer idblatronS system they should have beeh pKparCd 
tb aCt in ’any emergency, but they were not fansiliar with 
tiie’ principles of Christianity in their application to thC 
ordinary relations of life, especially in reference to the 
punishment of crime. , ’ s 

In compliance ‘with these solicitations, the AfisSiona> 
ries illustrated the general principles of Scripture, that 
in aii the public stations they Bustahied, they weTe tOdo 
dnifd'otiiers as they would that others should dO^ mrih 
'th'em‘ ~ that ' With regard to government Christianity 
’i^li%hlh;s disciples to fear' God, and honour the Mug^ 
thaib'%e poWer which existed was appointed of Ck>d't^<t^d 
it^af ihagiStrates were for a terror to' eril-domd, and a 
praiiC'i^ them that ’ do Well. These i^nwil 'prim^l^ 
wCre ptCsCnted and' enforced as the grounds Of piikteisd- 
In^ th ill aflftdrs of a dvO or political nature. '-4 
‘;'^jt^e'MisdOhnriCs,thov^'ffeqttentlynppOtAidt(H'’^C-> 
i^y^l^’&'dCtenni^tiOn OftilO 

in any of their'd^erenceS; They prOMisCdj howevir^ to 
the chieH'^ch assistance as tiiey Could render in pre* 
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’of «ode of ^law% ml cpoptitution of govem- 
excse^dingljr mdcm that it should be tibe 
prpduc^a of the lting, and ehkfs,, and not pf p^niselyes. 
They had ihitherto avoided interfering with ;the jpreni- 
ment and politics of the people, and had never .given 
evenrihriij advice, excepting when aolicited by the chiefs. 
When the conduct, of. petty duefs or others had affected 
their s^^vante, or persona m their employment, if 
they have talm imy step^ it has been as members of 
the qnnntpnlty, and not as ministers of religion. 

Aj|ter the Introduction of Christianity, the chiefs were 
aincng the first to perceive that the sanguinary modes of 
puniahinent to which they, had been accustomed were 
incomparible with the spirit and precepts of the gospel, 
and earnestly desired to substitute measures that should 
harmonise with the new order of .things, Ihe king ap- 
plied for assistance in this matter, soon after the general 
changeiriiat took place in 1815. The Missionaries advised 
hUu to , call a general council of the chiefs, and consrdt 
with thein on the plans most suitable to be adopted,r~ 
Whether his recollection of the unpropitipus termination 
of former councils infiuenced him, or whether he was 
nipilfing to jddegate any of that power to otheto :. with 
avlnch:;,ha^»£ote he ■ had been solely ;inrested, is ,|U^r- 
tamj bat hs lOl^ccted to t^ assembling of the chie^ ajt 
that.rinas, stp, cwi’isriiQg advice and counsel trom ^ 
• < .This they, readily afforded,; both m , to tito 
general princlplefthf ;<ths!,Briti& eonstitnrina, rise deck- 

k :*l^ecence, 

..twpe, v#^l^,.a^teajr'4}^ ,.*lie,,,,toUpwipg,-«rti^ 

put4to.l«!^»htorin«.d^S-^ 
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we nlost carefully avoided meddling with their civil 'and 
piotitic^ affairs^ except in a few instances^ where we ^ndea* 
voured to promote peace between contending parties. 'At 
present, however; it^ppears almost impossible for uSy in 
every respecty to follow the same line of conducts We haVe 
told the king and chiefs, that, being strangers, and having 
come to their country as teachers of the word of the true 
God, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ> we will 
have nothing further to do with their civil concerns, than 
to give them good advice ; and with that view several 
letters have passed between us and the king. We haVe 
advised him to call a general meeting of all the priii* 
cipal; chiefs, and, with their assistance and approbation; 
adopt such laws and regulations as would tend to the 
good of the community, and the stability of his govern* 
ment; and that in these things, if he desired it, we 
would give him the best advice in our power, and infonn 
him of what is contained in the word of God, and also of 
the laws and customs of our own country, and other civi* 
lized nations.^^ ! ' 

ii The first code of laws was that enacted in Tahiti in 
the year 1819; it was prepared by the king and a few of 
the^; chiefs, with the advice and direction of the Mission** 
arieSv^specially Mr. Nott, whose prudence and cautioii 
cannot be too highly spoken of, and by whom it WAs 
almost framed. The code was remarkably simple tod 
Mefi including only eighteen articles. It was not alto- 
gether such as the Missionaries would have wished the 
tQ.adopt, but it was perhaps better suited to the 
pl9¥tla} ; Ught the people at that time p and tb 

th^^peenUardisposition^^,^ Pomare^ : fiawas exceediiijgiyi 
jealous pf his rights and pierogativesiiiind uhwiiliitg tbalt^ 
the chiefs should assume thc.kastiCQntrQl ov^r hih 
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ceedingB, or partieipatti in his power. His will still con- 
tinued to be law^ in all matters not included in their code ; 
and with regard to the revenue which the people were 
required to furnish for his usej he would admit of no rule 
but his own necessities^ and consequently continued to 
levy exactions/ as his ambition or commercial engage- 
ments might require. 

The Missionaries would have regarded with high^ 
satisfaction an improvement in the principles recognized 
as the basis of the relation subsisting between the king, 
chiefs, and people, some division of tile power of goverm* 
ment — enactments proportioning the produce of the soil 
to be furnished for the king, and securing the remainder 
to the cultivators. But having recommended these points 
to the consideration of the rulers, they did not think it 
their duty to express any disatisfaction with the code, 
imperfect as it was. ^ - v 

In; the month of May, 1819, the king, and several 
thousands of the people from Tahiti andEimeo, assembled 
at Papaoa, for the purpose of attending the opening of 
the iRbyul Missionary Chapel, and the promulgation of 
the new laws. The anniversary of the Tahitian^ Mission^ 
ary Society being held at the same time> the Missioharies 
from the several stations, in these two islands, we^ 

The thirteenth day the month was appointed for this 
sokum mational transaction f and the spacious chapel 
wMch the king^^ h^ was chosen as^ thS 

edifice in jwhidi this impoi^Qt event sho^^ 

It^ was thought paudesecrati^ of a Imildin^ 
{atblic;devDiioii^ scdeiiml^ appi^^ 

neeted^.ivith his jpiaiiky th^ 
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and .senoiUE. engagements by wh^h ;the nSil^on.jagr^drto 
Yegulnte, tlieir ;So<^ intercourse sb<Hdd be r{dified.^ « 
^ot :whm Ijxey yren led to ei^ct.atoP’^^ 
participation of the. Divine benedictions 
forenoon^ the chiefs and pe<n>ln pf Tahiti : and Simeo 
assembled in.the Roy^ Chapel, and abmit the middle>of 
the day the king and his attei^aats entered. ^ The 
Missionadra were also preset j but, regarding it as a 
civil engagement, attended only as spectators. The king, 
however, requested Mr. Crook to solicit the Divine 
Messing on -the object of the meeting.. He therefore 
read a suitable portion of the sacred volume^ and implored 
the sanction of the King of kings upon the proceedings 
that were to follow. Nothing conld be more appropriate 
than thus acknowledging the Power by whom kkigs 
reign, and seeking His blessing upon those engagemeots 
by which their public conduct was to be regulated. The 
Divine benediction having been thus sought, the king, 
who had previoudy tak«i his station in the central 
prdpit, arose, tmd, ^ter viewing for a few moments the 
thoasands of his subjects that were gath^ed- rounds In^ 
commenced the interesting proceedings of tiie day, by 

adtossing Tati, the brother and successor of tiie late 
Upufara, who was the leader of the idolatroos and rebel 
army defeated in November, 1815. ^'Tati,’^ said thb 
king, what is your desire? what can X do for ycid ?’' 
Tati, who sat nearly opposite the pul^Ht, arose and sai^ 
“Those a« rtiiat we want— the p^era yon hoM m ysiir 
hand— the laws ; give them to may have^thma 

inj onr haad% that we may regard -tiiemi and do" whati is 
ngbt^’^ ’ ^e king then addrelBed hfaaself 
good ‘!<dd#'4>f' Teor(^aa^ and 
Bidd, “Dtamij itod’ What is y<iae detiee^^ 
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Oiie'thing only is desired by us ell, that which Tati has 
expressed— the ■ laws, which you hold in your hand/’ 
The king then addressed Arahu, the chief of Eimeo, and 
Veve, the chief of Taiarabu, nearly in the sanie manner, 
and they - replied as the others had done, Pomare then 
proceeded to read and comment upon the laws respecting 
murder,' theft, trespass, stolen property, lost property^ 
sabbath-breaking, rebellion, marriage, adultery, the 
judges, court-hotises, &c., in eighteen articles. After 
reading and explaining the several particulars, he asked 
the chiefs if they approved of them. They replied, aloui^ 
We agree to them — ^we heartily agree to therh.” The 
king then addressed the people, and desired them, if th% 
approved of the laws, to signify the same by holding 
their right hands. This was unanimously done> with a 
remarkable rushing noise, owing to the thotisandar Of 
arms being lifted at once. When Pomare came to tte 
law on rebellion, stirring up war, &c. he seemed ihi 
dined to pass it overj but after a while proceeded. At 
the conclusion of that article, Tati was not content with 
signifying his approbation in the usual way only, but,' 
standing up, he called in a spirited manner to ail his 
people to lift up their hands again, even both hando, he 
setting the example, which was miiversally followed; 
Thus all the articles were passed and approved. y, i? '* 
The public business of the day was closed byjhfr;' 
Henry’s ofiGM^ing ^ ai - prayer unto Him by whom kingk 
reign, and.^piittees 4®^^* ' ^ the .peddle- 

retired to their re8pedivejdweltiDg8.^r;r;^ ^ ^ 

Poihare ;8ubsequeu%^iBl4ii^ hi® ;intentaon/io£;ap^" 

proptmtihg Palin^sWtfs I mm 

piopoeed 

II. 3d 
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uught be thus exiled. The liaws which the king 
read t6 tiie people were written by. himself, and formed, 
probably, the first written code that ever exists in the 
islands ; and he. afterwards wrote out, in a fair, legible, 
and excellent hand, a copy for the press. ^ Printed copies 
were distributed among the people, but the. original 
manuscript, in the king’s hand-writing, signed by him- 
self, is in the possession of the London Missionary 
Society. The laws were printed on a large sheet of 
paper, and. not only sent to every chief and magistrate 
throughout both islands, but posted up in most of the 
public places. 

The sentence to.be. passed on individuals who should 
be found guilty of many of the crimes prohibited by 
tliese laws, was left to the discretion of the judge or 
magistrate; but. to several, the penalty of death was 
annexed; and only a few months after; their enactment, 
the sentence of capital punishment was passed on two 
individmils; whose names were Pap^ia and Horopae. 
They were- inhabitants of the . district of .Atehuxu,..end 
were executed on the twenty-fifth of October, 1819, for 
attempting to overturn the governtnent. Papahia had 
been a distinguished warrior, and was in the. very prinie 
of life. He was a man of a bold ^d daring character, 
and of turbulent conduct. He came several tiin^.to. my 
house, during our residence at Eimeo ; and althpugh, in 
consequence of his restlesa and violent bthariouri 1 was 
not p^possessed in bis &vour, my person^ ^^[OPqtaojee 
made me feel additional interest'in the melanc^ly fate 
of the first mal^actor on whom, the dreadfiil .sentj^ce of 
thq law was inflicted. The lives; of thc»d>unhappy men 
were not taken by thrusting a spear through the body^ jcw 
beating out the brains wkh a club, or by decapitation, 
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which were the former modes of punishment, but they 
were hanged on a cocoa-nut tree, in a conspicuous part 
of the district. 

In the year 1821, a conspiracy wUs formed to assassi- 
nate the ting, and two men, who were proceeding to the 
accoihplishment of their murderous purpose, were 
apprehended, with others concerned in the plot. The 
names of the two leaders were Pori and Mariri. Sentence 
of death was passed upon them, and theijr were hanged on 
a rude gallows, formed by fastening a pole horizontally 
between two cocoa-nut trees. These are the only exe- 
cutions that have taken place in the islands. It is not 
probable that many will be thus punished. The Mission- 
aries interceded on behalf of the culprits, and secured a 
mitigation of punishment for the rest of the offenders. 
The judicial proceedings in the different districts of 
Tahiti, were divested, as much as possible, of all formality; 
and though some trifling irregularities, and slight embar- 
rassments, as might be expected, were occasionalfy ex- 
perienced, among a people totally unaccustomed to act 
in these matters according to any prescribed form, yet, 
upon the whole, the administration of justice by the 
native magistrates, was such as to give general satisfaic- 
tion. The following account, by an eye-witness* of 
their proceedings on one of these occasioiiS, will hot be 
unmteiestmg. ' ' : 

^^ Atthe time appointed^ a great tnahy pedple; of both 
sexes and all ages^^^i^ some- 

trees, hear the queen's house. A ^mall b^ic^ waa 
brought ifor the two ju%es| the ire^ dther^ 
upon the grcmh^ formilig^ 
circle. 
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jwdgesi '■ .tlie two pristmers Wfero 'sesyd * tnikf ■'I^ed 
upon the ground, under the Inside of U 'iniitill^'4re6^^ abol^i; 
twenty paces in front of the judges. Thejr we^ 
ilUlooking men, dressed in fte gmceM 'laputa.'^' 
all Was ready to begin^ one of thb jud^s. ¥6se,’‘Uiid 
addressed the prisoners at considerable length, land 'Mthi 
a good deal of action— not violent^ but firm fuid g^tl4 
inoticmB of the arms. He explained to them the ttccii'^ 
sation which brought them there, and read to them ' the 
law under which, if proved guilty, they Would be 
punished. When he had finished, and called upon th^' 
to say whether it was true or not,' one of them got npi 
and answered with great fluency, and good action), ’He 
maintained their innocence, and called a witness to con-^ 
firm it. The witness, very artfully, turned bis evidence' 
to the account of the prisoners. Others also, in some wSjr 
or other, favoured the accused, and the defendants Were 
therefore discharged, from want of evidencei” 

On the 12th May, 1820, a code of laws was unSUi^^ 
mously and publicly adopted in Raiatea, and recognisei^ 
as the basis of public justice by the chiefs and peoplebf 
Tahaa, Borabora, and Maupiti. The substance ' bf ’thsf 
Raiatean laws was copied from those raacted by tU^ 
government of Tahiti during the preceding year; ' Tfi^' 
extended to twenty>five articles, embodying several iUbst ' 
valuable enactments omitted by the Tahitian code) ‘ ’ 
most important of these was the institution of THiif ,2^ ’ 
This was certainly the greatest crut/ blessing-^^ 
iidiabitants of the Pacific had ' yet 'received, and ’fv^turb'' 
generations will cherish with gratitudethe Uiemdry of tho’^ 
MissionarieB of Raiatea, at whose recommendation^ ’and'’’ 
with whose -advice, it was estabUshed law in tiiesc^' 
islands. ; ' 'v’ .'’.i'Mjli 
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violet and merciless undep a sense of injury, 
u%.p^a found lliem t^ towards offenders ; and 
while we;occauionally interceded on behalf of those whose 
punishment ^appeared greator than , their crime, we lost no 
opportunity of conveying jiist and.hummie, as well as 
scriptural ideas- on matters of jurisprudence, without, 
how:ever, ; interfering with their proceedings, or counte- 
nancing the .misdeeds of those we might recommend' to 
mercy,-.. 

The new laws had now been nearly three years estab- 
lished in Tahiti and Eimeo. Those of Raiatea, TaBaa>. 
and Barabora, had also been for more than twelve months 
in< operation among the inhabitants of these islands^ 
The chiefs of Huafaine had virtually made the latter 
the basis of their administration of justice, but though 
acting upon them, no code had yet been officially promul-^ ^ 
gated. • • 

They had already applied to us for assistance in pre- ' 
paring the laws for the island under their dominion,— 
Tins , we had cheerfully rendered to the best of our 
ability, at the same time recommending them still to 
defer their public enactments until they had deliberately’ 
observed the effect of those already in force among the 
inhabitants of the adjacent islands. It Was also proper 
to obtaan the sanction of the queen’s sister, then residing 
at Tahiti,: who . is nominally the sovereign of Huahine, 
the goyeram^t : of the island having been formerly pre- 
sented to her by Mahin^ the resident and hereditary 
chieftran. This grant, wUch transpired several years 
before any of the parties embraced Christianity, has idten . 
occasicmed focohyanience. .The internal government of' 
the foland has fdways bean maintained hy the resident, 
chiefs, but in all matters materially affecting the pe^^ 
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or their relation to the governments of other islands^ it 
has been considered necessary, as a matter of etiquette, 
or courtesy at least, to consult Teriitaria; and hence it 
was thought desirable to submit the laws to her inspec- 
tion, and receive her sanction. Though affecting only 
the resident chiefs and people^ and maintained entirely 
by the authority of the former, they were to be promul- 
gated in her name, as well as that of Mahine, and the 
other chiefs of the island. The introduction of new laws 
being a matter of importance to the nation, it was deemed 
suitable that a deputation from the chiefs shoiild proceed 
to Tahiti by the first favourable opportunity, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the queen’s approval. It was also de- 
sirable that Mr. Banff, or myself, should accompany this 
embassage, that we might make inquiries of Mr. Nott, 
and others, relative to the adaptation of the laws in force 
there, to the circumstances of the people, and might altei$ 
if necessary, those prepared for Huahine. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Poinar^s proposed restrictions on becrter, rejected by the chiefs of the 
Leeward islanids— Voyage to Eimoo— Departure for Taliiti— Danger 
during the night^Arrival at Burder^s Point-t>State of the setdement— 
Papeete -7- Mount Hope — Interview with the king — Revision of^the 
laws — ^Approval of the queen — Arrival of the Hope from England— In- 
fluence of letters, &c. — Retuhi tb Eimeo^Embarkation'for the Leeward 
Islands— A night at se&^Appeara&ce of the heavens-r-Astronomy of 
the. natives^Naxaea of the stars— Divisions and contputation of time, &c. 
—Tahitian numerals— Extended calculation— Arrival in Huahine. 


£ARLY.i]i.l 821 y the brig^whieh had been purchasedvin 
New South Wales for Pomare, arrived in Tahiti. Soon 
after this^ the king sent a messenger to the Leeward 
Islands^ with a bundle of niaus^ or emblems of royal 
authority^ and a proposal to the chiefs, that they should 
become joint proprietors of the vessel, and furnish a 
required quantity of native produce, viz. pigs, arrow- 
root, and cocoa-nut oil, towards the payment of the 
Macquarie. The herald left his message and. bundle 
of niaus at Huahine^ in the name of Teriitaria, and 
passed on to Raiatea. In a day or two afterwards 
we learned that instructions had been senti down to the 
chiefs, not to ditpose of any of the aboye^menUbned 
articles, nor to allow the people to barter thehi to imy 
ship, or even to the Missionaries, but to reserve them 
all for the cargo of his vesseL We represented to the 
chiefs the injustice of not sowing every man, provided 
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he pai^ their just demands^ to dispose ot the fruits of Ms 
own iiidustry/and they assured us that it should be so 
at Huahine^ whatever restrictions might be imposed upon 
the people of Tahiti# The queen’s sister^ the nominal 
ruler of the island^ residing at Tahiti^ was influenced^ 
they observed^ by the advice :and measures of Pomare^ 
and often perplexed them by her directions. 

On the fourteenth of April, 1821, Pomare’s messenger 
returned from Raiatea. Tamatoa, the king of that island, 
and the chiefs of those adjacent, had refused to receive 
the niaus, or to join Pomare in his projected commercial 
speculations. They had at the same time agreed to 
unite, and procure a vessel for themselves, in which to 
trade from the islands to the colony of New South Walls, 
and had sent up a special messenger, with a letter to the 
chiefs of Huahine, requesting them to join their enter- 
prise. A public meeting was convened, in which the pro-^ 
positions from Pomare on the one hand, and of Tamatoa 
on the other, were freely discussed. The result was, 
that although all were far more disposed to join the 
Raiatean than the Tahitian chiefs, they declined both for 
the present, and despatched the respective messengers to 
their superiors, with declarations to this effect. 

The wind, which had set in from the westward on the 
fourteenth, continued during the whole of the fifteenth, 
and, as it seemed tolerably steady, it was proposed that 
our boat should be prepared for the voyage to TaMti. 
It was also thought best that I should accompany Auna 
and Matapuupuu on their embassy to the queen’s sister, . 
Diurhag the evening I waited on the chiefs, and took 
leave; the native chieftsuns did the s^e; and their final 
instructions were, to induce, if possible, Teriitaria^;;W 
come and reside at Hua bme ; but that if she 







3^i|te t|^ ,|;ftye^m^i»^ ,pf ieW4^«s4 , 

of ^ foreign control. ^ ^ 

. . j^C ^w to blow from tfiie westward 


l^ro^h; tbe^ bark was launched early on the 

ii(\ori^i^g of the spcteentihi, and we prepared for ombarka 
tion. The boat was rather rude in appearance, being 
one liiad fi^om necessity built, with the assistance of the 
natives,; while visiting in the island of Raiatea, in the 
early part of 1820. ft was about thirty-six feet in 
lengthy and capable of carrying forty persons. Th% 
breeze increased in strength as the morning began to 
dawn, and about day-break we sailed from Fare harbour. 
4l(hayMatatore, and Matapuupuu were my companions, 
and our boat was manned by about ten strong and active 
natives. As we were bounding over the waves of the 
harbour, and entering upon the wide-spread bosom of the 
Pacihe; we lost the sprit of one of our matting-sheets in 
tba sea, and could only carry one sail. This circumr 
stancey althougb it prevented our proceeding so rapidly 
as^we should otherwise have done, contribute perhaps 


to our safety, for the wind was high and the sea rongh# 
By noon we had entirely lost sight of Huahina»: a|id 
about sunset we obtained our first distant glance of the 


Idfty peaks of Eimep. The wind now blew what? Iib0» 
natives oaRed a strong toerat«, or westerly gale, and 
agitation^of the sea was proportioiiably increasedU The 


inside of our open -boat ^vvas, however, perfectly 
it appeared tp shoot id(mg^ 4tt the im 
jpo0^^bO>top8 of w ^at lengtii 

sound p£l^ 

1in,;solaiim grio^ 

hipcni epsa^ 
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This, though adapted to inspire appreheiiision and terror 
|l| the minds of those unaccustomed to navigate among 
the islands^ was a gladdening sound to us, as it indicated 
an approach to opr port of destination. We were 
several miles distant when we first heard the roaring 
of the surf upon the reef^ but, proceeding rapidly along, 
we soon came in sight of it. Sailing along in a line 
parallel with it till we came to an opening, we entered 
Taloo or Opunohu harbour, and landed near the Mis- 
sionary settlement shortly after midnight, having sailed 
a distance of about one hundred miles in the space of 
twenty hours. . 

The natives seldom evince much concern about their 
accommodations, when voyaging or travelling among the 
islands. Frequently, when landing for the night, they 
kindle a fire on the sea-beach, and having cooked their 
bread-fruit, or other provision, which they usually carry 
with them, they lie down, either in the boat, or on the 
sand by its side, and, spreading the sails as a tent, or 
wrapping th&iselves in them, substitute them for bed 
End bedding, and sleep comfortably till the morning. 
Most of those, however, who were my fellow-voyagers 
on this occasion, had formerly resided at this settle- 
ment, and had lived on terms of friendship with many 
of the inhabitants. To the dwellings of these they * 
repaired, while, I pursued my way up the valley to the 
residence of my friend Mr. Platt, whom I awolke firoin 
his midnight repose, and, after receiving from him a kind 
welcome and some refreshment> I retired to rest till, 
sunrise. > 

■ Ihiring the forenoon of the ISth, our men vmnt to the 
moimtainsj.and cut down anew sprit for-our sail,V>^^ 
prepared for the prosecutiioj^ of the voyage. The 
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able breeze hadj however, been succeeded by a perfect 
calm, and the rays of the sun were exceedingly opprea^r 
ive. As it appeared probable that the men would have 
to row the whole of the way, we agreed to defer our 
departure till the evening. This afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of attending public worship with the native 
Christians of the settlement, and addressing the congre- 
gation assembled. 

The sun was approaching the western horizon, when 
we took leave of our friends, and embarked, to prosecute 
the remainder of our voyage. We sailed across the 
beautiful bay, which for its size has justly been deno- 
minated one of the finest in the world, and passing along 
within the reefs to Maharepa, we again launched our 
boat, about eight o’clock in the evening. 

The excitement of watching, and fatigue of the pre- 
ceding part’ of our voyage, having induced a considerable 
degree of exhaustion of strength and spirits, we had 
not advanced far upon the open sea, before 1 became 
oppressed with a sensation of drowsiness, which I could 
not remove. During my voyages among the islands, I 
have passed many nights at sea with the natives in an 
open boat, and generally found them watchful and alert 
during the early hours of night, but wearied and sleepy 
towards moniingj and whenever I have felt rest neces- 
sary for myself, have usually taken it^before midnight, 
that I might be more vigilant when my companions 
should become drowsy. This tfas my purpose in the 
present instance. The wind had indeed ceased, but the 
surface of the sea was agitated with a quick and erdss 
motion ; the current was against us ; and it was uncertain 
how soon in the morning we should reach Matavhi, ou^ 
pert of destination in the ^^|and of Tahitt. 1 therefore 
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gave of ttie Md 

hitH^rtb kept during tie whofe of the Voy 
ihg him to iiTi^ake me in about iih time, I wrapped 

mysdf in my cloak, hy dovm upon the seat in the steim 
of the boa.t, and, notwithstanding the motion of the 
and the rattling and shaking occasioned by the ihovemehts 
of the bars, soon fell into a sound sleep. 

The refreshing and beneficial eflFects of my repose 
. were, however, entirely neutralized by the sensations 1 
ekperienced at its close. I cannot describe my emotions 
when I awoke, and found it was broad day-light ; and, on 
turning to the helm, saw Matapunpuu fast asleep, with 
his hands still on the tiller; and then, looking forward 
along the boat, on beholding every individual motion- 
less ; the rowers leaning over their oars, the others 
stretched along the bottom of the boat, and every one in 
the most profound sleep. Before I attempted to awake 
any one, I involuntarily looked for the island we had left. 
It 'was still in sight. I then looked on the opposite side, 
for that to whicli we were going. It was also in sight, 
but the lofty mountains rising at the head of Matavai 
were far to the north, and indicated that the port to 
which we were bound was many miles behind us. In 
fact, we appeared to be llbout midway between Tahiti 
an4 J^inieo, drifting to l&e southward, far away from 
both, as fast as tlie current could bear us. 

Fully sensible of our critical situation, if the breeze; 
which just began to Hpple the surface of the watei-, 
should increase, I instantly awoke my compahiotis, 
asked them how they came all to fall asleep togethbr.;- 
They looked confused, on beholding the broad light df 
day beaming upon them, and replied that e^h ha^ ith^^ 
perceptibly fallen under the influence of sleep, withdiii' 
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knowing that any other was under the dominion of the 
same sensation. Recollecting that I had in the first 
instance set them the example^ 1 could not much censure 
their conduct. I therefore directed their attention to the 
moimtaina in the vicinity of Matavai and Papeete^ on 
Wilks’ Harbour, far in our rear; and as Burder’s Point 
was the nearest part of the coast, urged them to apply 
with vigour to their oars, that we might reach it before 
the wind became so strong as to arrest our progress. 

The men, refreshed by their slumbers, which had 
been created by the undulating motion of the boat on 
the water, and having broken a few cocoa-nuts, and drank 
the milk, cheerfully grasped their oars, and pulled 
steadily towards the shore. After about five hours’ hard 
rowing, we reached the beach, and were cordially wel- 
comed by our friends, Messrs, Darling and Bourne, 
resident Missionaries at Border’s Point. In the after- 
noon, several of the natives, who had accompanied me to 
Tahiti, set out for Papara, in order to visit their friends, 
who had accompanied Mr. Davies from Huahine to that 
station during the preceding year. 

I spent this and the following day at Border’s Point. 
The respect and affection manifested by the people 
towards their teachers was ^atifying^and the general 
improvement in the habits of tte people, and tfie &pp^r 
ance of the settlement, highly encouraging. Newly 
planted gardens and enclosures appeared in every direc- 
tion; seiveral good houses were finished; a number, dsp 
were plastered and thatched ; and others, diough only .m 
frame, and presenting the appearance of mere skeletons 
of buildings, indicated a state of pleasing and progressive 
improvement. The public burying-grpund, situated pu 
the border of the settlenoiient^^as kept rew 
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f* 

The outlme of the grave was defended by a curb> or 
border^ of large fragments of . coral planted* in the gi^ 
while the grave itself was covered with small pieces of 
white coral and shel^ls, brought from the adjacent shore. 
The school was a good building ; and the diapel^ erected 
near the ruins of the ancient marae^ which 1 visited during 
my stay, was one of the most compact I had seen in the 
Georgian or Society Islands. The walls were framed 
and boarded; the roof thatched with/am, or palm-leaveii. 
ITie floor was boarded, the pulpit and appendages re- 
markably neat, and the whole area of the chapel filled 
with seats. It was also fitted up with a gallery, the fiii^ 
ever erected in the South Sea Islands ; the gallery^ lind 
other parts of the interior, which had been finished 
under the direction and by the assistance of Mr. Darling, 
were neater, and more European in appearance, than 
any I had hitherto beheld. 

The advancement in civilization had not been so strik- 
ing or rapid at this station as at some' others ; the effects 
of its progress were, however, such as to afford great 
encouragement, and to warrant the anticipation of its 
ultimately extending throughout the entire population of 
a district that had felt tlie ravages of war, arid the 
demoralization of paganism, as much as any in the South 
Sealslands. t/r 

About ten in the morning of the 21st, we took leave 
our friends at Burder’s Point, and, after rowing about four 
hours between the reefs and the shore, reached Pia^ 
peete, or Wilks’ harbour, where the queen and* her i^isti^ 
were residing. On landing, the deputation from -thfe 
Huahiriean chiefs repaired to the abode of Teriitaria, and 
Matapuupuu delivered their message. She replied, . 
she was anxious to remove to Huahine, arid would retit?h. 
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,^ith them^ if Pomare would allow hdr to leave Tahiti; 
but said she would see them agam> and^ before they re- 
turned, deliver her final reply.” » 

On the brow of a hill, forming the commencement bf a 
range extending from the vicinity of the shore to the lofty 
interior mountains, Mr. Crook formerly, at this station, 
had erected his abode. Having waited on the queen, and 
other members of the royal family residing with her, I 
walked up , the hill, which Mr. Crook had designated 
Mount Hope, and was happy to find himself and his fa- 
mily well. The situation he bad selected for his abode, 
though inconvenient on account pf ; its distance from the 
settlement, and the fatigue induced by the ascent, has • 
nevertheless peculiar advantages ; the air is remarkably 
pure, the temperature generally cooler than on the adja- 
cent lowlands, and the prospect most delightful and 
extensive. i 

V With his agreeable family I passed the remainder of 
this day, and the following, which was the Sabbath. TbO; 
congregation at the public religious services consisted of 
about five hundredhearers, who were in general attentive;; 
the singing was good, and the voices of the men . better 
than.1 ever heard elsewhere. The female voices are gene-, 
rally clear and distinct, and they sing well in most of the 
stations, but the voices of the men are seldom mellow: or* 
spnoricms. ■ L.-i 

About ten o’clock on the following day I took leave of 
the; friends at Mount ; Hope, and, apcompaiued ^by the 
cUefs frpm Husdune, proceeded to Majbavai, whbre Pma^^ 
resided. It was near noon wh^ we arrived, ^ 
a^r landing; the waited , upon .the king, tol^ 

him they bed been >^entrby 
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their convictiqu that he would approve of the same. He 
, replied ^ — Ua Ha ia ia oti ra May e tai au It is agreed^ 
but let May be over^ and then go;” alluding to the an- 
nual meetings held ip the month of May. 

I took up my abode with Mr. Nott, and spent the whole 
of the week in revising^ with him and one or two of the 
chiefs from Huahine^ the laws which had been prepared 
for that island. In this revision we endeavoured to cor- 
rect what was defective in those already published in 
Tahiti and Raiatea. This employment occupied a number 
of hours every day. It was a matter of importance; I was 
anxious that their lawf shoidd be framed with the utmost 
care^ and felt desirous that we should avail ourselves of 
Nott’s familiar acquaintance with the character of 
;^e.^people^ and his observation on the effect of the laws 
On the inhabitants of Tahiti and Eimeo. I wished also 
to^onsjolt with Mr. Davies^ but he was too far off. Mr. 
Nott stated^' that the greatest defects he had observed^ 
arose from the power vested in the hands of the magistrate 
to punish according to his own discretion those who were 
found convicted. Inconsequence of this^ tlie same crime > 
Was followed by different punishments^ in different parts, 
or by different magistrates. In order to remedy this, the 
puiiishhient to be inflicted was annexed to the prohibitloi^) 
of the offence. The laws, it was hoped, would by these^ ; 
nieaqis be less uncertain in their influence than they had^ 
, been... 

Another subject of importance was the revenue of the 
government, and the means of support for the king and^ 
j^iefev f?On this subject, Pomare had refused to m&e 
any regulations, preferring to demand supplies fromitid!^ 
people as his necessities might require, rath^ than receivi^ 
any regpiar^i^ the produce of the soil. IMvaM^ 
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pi^operty, therefore^ was still inBecure^and tlie industrious 
cultivator Of the land tvas not sure 0f reaping the fruits 
of his labour* This was remarkably manifest at the pre- 
sent time, when the king of Tahiti, in his anxiety to pay 
for the vessel that had been purchased iii his name, after 
making repeated applications to the chiefs for laige 
numbers of pigs, prohibited every individual from selling 
to a captain or other person any commodity he might have 
for barter, but required them to bring all to him, in return 
for which he sometimes gave them articles of the most 
trifling value. To remedy this defect, several laws weire 
added to those prepared for the people of Huahine, and 
a certain tax, somewhat resembling a poll-tax, proposed, 
by which it was fixed what proportion of the produce of 
the island each individual should furnish for the us^M 
the king, and also of the chief of the district in which he 
resided. The remainder was to be inviolably his 
for use or disposal. The treatment of offenders between 
their apprehension and trial, was also regulated. These 
were the principal additions made to the Huahine code. 

The trial by jury had been incorporated in the laws of 
Raiktea. The alterations were approved of by the chiefs 
who had c6me from Huahine, and were by them ^ shewn 
to Teriitaria, who signified her entire satisfectioh In thefr 
being adopted m the laws of Huahine. At the same time 
she informed the chiefs, that afrer the approaching meet- 
ings, she intended to remove to Huahine, but did not 
wish them on that account to defer the public enactment 
of the laws> whenever it should appear desirable. - ^ 

The moat important object Of our visit be&igMnow 
accomplished^ we Papeete^ inteis^g:^ 

ceed to Eimeo. ' on ih 

hrnur iboiMibhoihted^ 

lU ^ ■ 


we mhbadceQ 
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leaving a messeager armed with intellU 

gen^ that a vel^ was appi.Qaehii^ ^tavai, ao that 
instead of putting dut to sea, bar c^se was histsBtfy 
directed thitbeK 4^ brig eonsiderable size was 
advanciag^wards the harbour. We hailed her ^proach 
with joyfru hopes that she wou]^ bring us 

' . ■ of human kind, 

m flriei^ds and kindred, whom, perhaps, Bhe held 
As yis^ors, that she might be the link 
Connecting the fond fancy of far friendship.*’ 

Meeting the vessel at the entrance of the bay^ we 
found it was the Hop^ of London^ having Mr. and Mrs* 
Hayward ^om.^ England, and Mr.^and Mrs. Wilson from 
Now South Wales, on board. As the vessel was under 
full sail, we could only greet their arrival by signal, and 
follow them to the harbour. They had, however, scarcely 
anchored^ when we found ourselves alongside, and, as- 
cending the deck, were happy to exchange our mutual 
congratulations. A number of cattle, some belonging to 
the pansengers, others sent as presents by Mr. Bimie to 
the chiefs, having suffered much during the voyage, were 
speedily landed. After this, we accompanied our Mends 
to jj^^shore, elated with the anticipated pl^ure of 
intelBgSiice from home. In this respect we were not 
disappointed. A few letters which were at hand we 
rcceii^d on board> and the rest as soon as the boxer 
containing them were opened. We broke the se^i' 
skimmed the contents, and glanced at the signatu^# 
with no eommon feelings, reserving a more carefidl' 
perufp4 for a season of greater leisure. ‘ fv 

equally favourable for reo^iving 
ligence froUi England, had oecurred since Our 
Mr. Hay^akd had proceeded from the islands to E%|!; 
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land; he lutd met cmr Menda^^and rdai^S' theie, and ht^ 
been enabled to satisfy in "a ;^^|Hiefy of points, of 
whidi, Ibough confesse^y minor importance they 
were anadous to be mf^ied. H« had left them, and 
returned direct to us ; and the simple fact we were 
conversing with one wlo had traversed scenes long 
familiar and vividly present to our recott^ions, md one 
who- had mingled in the society of those dearest M earth 
to us, appeared to shorten the distance by which we were 
separatSd, and to remove the most formidable barriers to 
intercourse. We had a thousand questions to ask, and 
the evening was far too short for Jbe answers of half, qf 
our inquirieB, or the pCihisal of our letters. 

Mingled and intense are the emotions with wldcb a 
louely sojourner in a distant and uncivilized part of the 
worl^ receives a packet from his native land. Hds is 
especially the case when the symbol of mourning 8p|>eBrs 
on the exterior of any of his letters. The unfolded she^ 
is' sometimes put aside, as the eye, in its first glance d:^r- 
the Un^, has been arrested by a sentence conyeying 
tidings of the d^arture of some dear and valued relative 
or £nend. 

. Notwithstanding the painftd sensations oecasi^ed iw 
the kiiowls^S^ of the fret, that some dear object w -i&e " 
heart’s attachm^t or esteem has been for months coii^ 
sign^ bPi thp .(heerless gi;ave ; epistles from thQ|e We». 
have left:, ini .ou^ native land, produce emotions ^more 
po;^et;ftd,:; uid- satisfisetioo more ; elevated, than any 

Letters mnf home by thc^e 
in distant chmes, it^. convey all ondimi^she^ 
ib^{ t^ ftW^«a no jp^ftecta^ 
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scenes and society by which the writers are surrounded^ 
are foreign 5 and next to the feeling of curiosity, the 
greatest interest they excite, arises from the connexion 
with those for whose^welfare every concern is felt. Very 
different are^the effects of a letter /rowi home, to one in 
a distant land. Every circumstance connected wiUi it 
awakens emotion ; even the name of the place whence it 
is dated,' recalls a thousand associations of by- gone days^ 
We seem to hear again the familiar voice, and involun* 
tarily feel as if we had mingled once more with the circle 
which friendship and attachment had often drawn round 
the domestic hearth 3 ^nd while perusing letters from 
home, we have felt the force of tSte poet’s exclamation. 
How fleet ie a glance of. the mind ! 

Next to the enjoyment of the Divine favour, letters 
from friends are among the sources of sweetest solace, 
and most cheering encouragement, to the sojourner in a 
foreign land. They excite a train of feeling which must 
be experienced, to be understood. They cheer the spirits 
often fainting under the effects of an insalubrious clim^ 
the silent prostration of debilitating sickness, or the 
opposition and the trials of situation. They convey to 
his mind the gratifying conviction that he is not for- 
gotten by those in whose enjoyments and pursuits he 
once participated.* 

This consideration not only revives his spirit, but imi- 
parts a fresh impetus to his movements, and adds ne^ 
energy to all his efforts, letters from those 'abrl^l^ 
are gratifying to friends at home; and if sd, to those #1^ 
participate the joys of sincere, enlightened^ and 
friendshilb are encircled by a thoiiisfl^ 

sources of how much more WelComef^ 

they be to the distant, and often lonely absent^^^i^^ 
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though surrounded by multitudes of human beings, is 
yet doomed to perfect solitude^ in respect to all mutual 
and reciprocal interchange of sympathy in thought and 
feeling. ^ 

Sure I am> that did the friends of t^ose who have gone 
to distant, barbarous, and often inhospitable lands, hiiow 
the alleviation of trials, and the satisfaction of mind, their 
epistles are adapted to produce, they would not be content 
with simply answering the letters they may receive, but 
would avail themselves of every opportunity thus to 
exchange their sympathies, and impart their joys, to those 
who are cut oS from the many sources of comfort acces- 
sible to them*, # 

Did the friends of the exile abroad also know the pain-^ 
ful reflections to which a disappoinment, in reference to 
expected intelligence, gives birth, they would endeavour 
to spare them that distress. In his lonely, distant, and 
arduous labours, a Missionary requires every solace, 
assistance, and support that his friends can impart. The 
communications he receives from his patrons are valu- 
able>:but they are frequently too much like letters of busi- 
ne8s> or treat only of general subjects. His communica^ 
tions from his relatives and friends are of a much more 
touching and interesting character. These, though they 
deeply aiBEect, do not engross his soul; he feels connected 
with, and interested in, the general advancement of the 
Redeemer's kingdom, and the gignntic energies of , those 
mjM^tutions vpf; Christian>. be^^ and enterprise^ 
;imder God, are changm moral aspect; 

ICbcNports^ &e* of these mstitutions shoidd be 
to theseri^.)^^ 

np; m toe: AuxUiary Missionaiy So^ 

mayhave been con^^^ Sabbatk^iiebcois 
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in whidi he perhs^s, have been a teaohe^but eepe'^ 
dally the Ch^etian church of which he may have been a 
merniiCT; tt^ahouW not be confined to a bare r^^y to 
letters^ but ahould b^ regular and constant. 

SometimeB we hs^ve been aix, nine^ or twelve months 
on the island of Huahine, and during that^ or a longer 
period^ have seen no individual^ except our own two 
families^ and fhe natives. At length, the shout, E Pahi, 
e Pahf, A ship, a ship,^^ has been heard from some of; 
the lofty mountains around our dwelling. The inhabitants, 
on the shore have caught the spirit-stirring sound, and 
^^A ship, a ship,^’ has been echoed, by stentorian or juv^ile 
voices, from one end of the vallepio the other. Nupilibrs^ 
flock to the projecting rocks, or the high prompnl^es, 
others climb the cocoa-nut tree, to obtain a glance of l^e 
desired object. On looking out, over the wMe-spreM 
ocean, to behold the distant sail, our first attepipt l^;; 
been to discover how many masts she carried; 
what cohmrs she displayed; and it is impossibly! 
describe the sensations excited on such occasions, wh^^ 
the red British banner has waved in the breeze,.as 
vyssri, under all her swelling canvass, has moved towacdt ;! 
ouii^' isolated abode. > . 


We have, seldom remained on diore until a vessel has - 
entercri tiia harbour, but have laundied our hoai^ mannadj 
with .native'^lrawers, and, procee^g to meet- the 
have ^.generally , foimd ourselyes alongside^ ot 
beforp she haiB cached the anchorage. . At«jtiifi eiiBton^^p 
saj^i^pns> if we have learned that the -yeslsl'j 
ft^ra,,|)Dgland, and, as was~--ireaaentiy - the ucast^ MK 
hopes have besn praportientihlytridBed^^H 
we ham,scirp^y yentnradilo esk;^ «apfaiht'ii^wj p» 
brought us an^ ti^gs, lest his repty ih the mtlpKraK 
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should dispdi the anticiphtidns his srHvfd 'ai«^ 

If he has continued silent^ we have inqi^d #1ietb» ^ had 
brought out any supplies; if he has answered No, {k|ii^e 
has ensued; after which, we have iinquired "Whether he 
had any letters; and if to this, the same reply Iras been 
returned; our disappointment was as distressing as ouif 
former hopes had been exhilarating. We Imve remarked, 
that probably our frioids in England ^d not know Of. 
his departure. This has been, we believe, t^e ordinary 
cause why so many ships have arrived in the islands 
from England,, without bringing us any intelligence. 


exo^t what we eould gather from two or three odd 
nen^apers that hav^Wb een lying about the cabin. 



has been some alleviation to believe, that had 


onr^lri^ds known of the conveyance; Ihfy would have 
wr^n ; ;fet the relief thus afforded is but trifling, cdlta> 
pared the pain resulting from the absence of more 
satisflaetory communications. Notwithstanding the length 


of time we had often been without seeing an individual 
who spoke our native language, excepting in our own 
£unilie% we would, in general, rather the vessel had not 
at: that, tinim arrived, than that such arrival shoidd hwte 
brought us no intelligence. ' 

No disappointment, however, was experienced oh i^e 


present^occasion. The Hope had brought out a valuable 
supply of such articles as, we needed ;*and and Mrs. 
Jilavtvasd; in addition to the letters of which they wete 
a&rded us mudi satisfaction by fl»e accounts 
of v tlitow of' om friends whom they had seeh:\ 
from‘ England required -tire hiAcd' ' 
: # tihs Mht and tMs; 'tli* ' 

1; dhtained us a. Wetic 
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On the fourth of May, we took our leave. Heavy raiiis 
detained us at l^peete. until nearly dark, but the 
weather clearing soon after sunset, we again launched 
out boat, and, being favoured with a fair wind, arrived 
in Eimeo before midnight. We were anxious to reaeh 
Huahine by the Sabbath, the following being the week 
in which the Missionary anniversary occurred. Early 
*the next morning, which was SatJUrday, we arose, and 
prepared to depart: but the wind being westerly, was 
contrary, and prevented us. About six in the morning, 
however, it changed to the north and eastward, apd con- 
tinuing to blow steadily in tha ^ irection for an hout or 
two, we sailed from Eimeo abo*eight o^clock. 

The sea was agitated, and the swell continuing from 
the westward, after the breeze from that quarter had sub- 
sided, was against us. The wind, though favourable, 
was but light, and our progress consequently slow. Our 
little bark containing the portion of supplies from the 
Hope, for the Missionaries in the Leeward Islands, was 
heavily laden. These amounting to several tons, be- 
sides^ the number of natives on board, not only k^t 
' the boat steady, but brought it considerably lower in the 
water than I had ever seen it before. About mid-i'day 
we lost sight of Eimeo. Continuing our course ih a 
north-westerly direction, soon after suu-sa<i Vidiilei tlib 
radiance of the departed luminary invested the horfzdn 
with splendour, we had ^he high satisfaction tO 
the broken summits of what we consMeted the; ®^ 
nean mountains, shewn in beautiful though 
contrast with the brightness of therheavens' 

Tfe diiiation of twilight in the tropics is 

and the rich sunset scenes which Ihe 

situation had rendered striking and imposing^ w^'^h; 
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followed by the darloieBs of night, which in much less 
than an hour veiled the surrounding objects. The glance, 
however, which we had obtained M the mountains of 
Huahine, was serviceable and cheering ; it convinced us 
that the current had not swept us aside from our course, 
and it enabled us to fix satisfactorily the direction in 
which to steer until morning. Although our rest 
had been but broken and short during the preceding 
night, our present situation repressed any desire for 
repose. 

Nothing can exceed the solemn stillness of a night at 
sea within the tropics, when the wind is light, and the 
water comparatively |||ooth. Few periods and situa- 
tions, amid the diversity of circumstances in human life, 
are equally adapted to excite contemplation, or to impart 
more elevated conceptions of the Divine Being, and more 
just impressions of the insignificancy and dependence of 
man. In order to avoid the vertical rays of a tropical 
sun, and the painful effects of the reflection from the 
water, many of my voyages among the islands of the 
Georgian and Society groups have been made during the 
night. At these periods 1 have often been involuntarily 
brought under the influence of a train pf thought and ^ 
feeling peculiar to the season and the situation, but 
never more powerfully so th^ on the present occasion. 

The night was moonless, but not dark. . The stars 
increased Jn number and variety as the evening ad- 
van^^.nntU the whole fijrmament was overspread mth 
lup|^|ea of every magnitude and briUismcy. ^e 
agi’^m^pf.the sea h^ 8ubsid.ed, and the waters 
iw apppsrpd to unite m the indistfoct tbon^h y^de 
hori^. . ^ hei^pn and^^ a^ gowi^ nf 

yigipn were fo^ w:h^ /t}^e biilU^t ;%h^ One 

II. ' 3 o 
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being t^flected from the eurfacb' the otber^ giive a 
correspondence to the appearance of both^ and sdihost 
forced the illusibh In the;|alnd^.that 6iir little bark was 
suspended iiv, file centre of l^wo unU^ 

, TO thht surrounded us was equally, 

impressive. No objects were visible .but the lamps bf 
heaven^ and the phosphoric fires of the &eep. TOe 
ailence was diily broken by the murmurs of the breeze 
passing through our matting sails^ or the dashing of the 
spray from the bows of our boat, excepting at times, 
when we heard, or fancied we heard, the blowing of a 
shoal of porpoises, or the more alarming sounds of a 
spouting whale. If . i 

. At a season such as Iliis> when I have reflected on our 
actual situation, sb far removed, in the event of any 
;<^ualty, from human observation and from hunian aid, 
find preserved from certain death only by a few feet bf 
tMfi board> which iby own unskilful hands had nailed 
^together j a sense of the wakeful care of the Almighty 
'has ; alone afforded composm^ and when I have gazCd 
on the magnificent and boundless assemblage of suns and 
worlds, whose rays have shed their lustre over the scene, 
%id h^ve remembered that they were formed, sustgiffed, 
and controlled, in dil their complex and mighty move- 
ments^ by Him bn whose care I could alone, rely, I- have 
almost . Involuntarily uttered the exclamatibn bf ^ ^the 

:]^a^iBt, Lord, what is man, that thou art mih^uf # 

■ ... .. .. .. ■; 

contempt of the heavenly^ bodie^ 411^^ 
%ey^^ihit the wisdom mid majesty of Godyv^a^yj^^ 
^ host by numberi and them raU % 
liamesy by the ^eatness of his might, and by whcMahb ' 
the very ham W ihe hea^ are a^ hmnbei^ impifefiled4i 
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the same time the ^hnetion tlmt I was far firdm home, 
and those scehes which in memory were associ^t^d with 
stolight nights in my native l^d^ ^ "" ‘ - " 

Many of the stars whif^i^ behe]^4 England 
were visible here: the constellations of ^ zocEac^ the 
splendours pf Orion, and the mild twinkling of the Plei^ 
ades, were Seen ; but the northern pole-star, tlie s|eady 
beacon of juvenile astronomical observation, the Oreat* 
bear, and much that was peculiar to a northern sky, were 
wanting. The effect of mental associations, connected 
with the appearance of the heavens, is singular and im- 
pressive. During a voyage which I subsequently made 
to the Sandwich Island^, many a pleasant hour was spent 
in watching the rising of those luminaries . of heaven 
which we had been accustomed to Behold in our native 
landi but which for many years had been invisible.^ 
When the polar-star rose above the liorizon, and Ursa- 
major, with other familiar constellations, appearedy^we 
hailed them as long absent friends ; and could not .but 
feel that we were nearer England than when we left^a- 
hiti, simply from beholding the stars that h^d enlivened 
our evening excursions -at home. • " : / ' 

But although, in bur present voyage, none o|^ these 
appeared, and the southern hemisphere is perhaps less 
brilliant than that of the norths it exhibited muoh> to 
attract attenti^; The stars in the Rsh, the Shipj, and the 
Centaur> the nebulas or xni^Uanio clouds> and, a alt 
others, Grux, or the ^‘Cross of the South,’- are all pecubyr 
tp^1hisi p^df the This ^ latter: couatellallcm iai 

ojie of the most' remarkfdsle in the 



it^sppearsr ere# tlie^ aittilh j 
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and a mementb to the most shbliine fedings of grateful 
devotion. 

With my fellow- voyagers I cohld enter into nothing 
like reciprocally interesting conversation on these sub- 
jects. Their legends of the nature and origin of the 
stars were most absurd and fabulous ; and my att€im{>ts 
to explain the magnitude^ distances, or movements of the 
heavenly bodies, appeared to them unintelligible-^ - 

Their souls proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky-way.” 

. . • . . . I 

«• 

The natives of the islands were, however, accustomed' 
in some degree to notice the appearance and position of 
the stars, especially at sea. These were their only guides 
in steering their fragile barks across the deep. When 
setting out on a voyage, some particular star or constel- 
lation was selected as their guide in the night. This they 
called their and they now designate the compass 

by the same name, because it answers the same purpose. 
The Pleiades were a favourite aveia with their sailors, 
and by them, in the present voyage, we steered during 
the night. We had, indeed, a lantern and a compass 
in the boat, but being a lightship’s compass, it was of 
little service. 

Although the Polynesians were destitute of all correct ' 
knowledge of the sciences, the first principles of which' 
have been recently taught in the academy more r^ulaidy- 
than they had heretofore been, they had what might be 
called a rude system of astronomy. They pcraseis^'^ 
more ^an one method of computing time; and their ' 
extenmve use of numbers is quite astonishing, when 
consider that their computations were purely efforts df ' 
mind, unassisted by books or jBgures. ^ ^ ^ 
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Their ideas, as might naturally be expected, were 
fabulous and erroneous in the extreme. They imagined 
that the sea which surrounded their islands was a level 
plane, and that at the visible horizon, or some distance 
beyond it, the sky, or mi, joined the ocean, enclosing as 
with an arch, or hollow cone, the islands in the immediate 
vicinity. They were acqumnted with other islands, as 
Nuuhiva, or the Marquesas, Vaihi, or the Sandwich 
Islands, Tongatabu, or the Friendly Islands. The names 
of these recurred in their traditions or songs. Subsc-* 
quently, too, they had heard of Beritani, or Britain, 
Paniola, or Spain, &c. but they imagined that each of 
these had^t distinct atmosphere, and was enclosed in 
the sanK^^nmsr as they thought the heavens *surrounded 
their *0^' Islands. Hence they spoke of foreigners as 
those who came from behind the sky, or from the other 
side of what they considered the sky of their part of the 
world. 

What their opinions were, as to the material of the 
heaven to which they gave such .definite bound^ies, I 
could never learn 3 but, according to their mythology, 
there were a series of celestial strata, or ten in 
number, each stratum being the abode of spirits or gods, 
whose elevation was regulated by their rank or powers ; 
the tenth, or last heaven, which was perfect darkness, 
being called a tefrai hmmarna of tane, and being the abode 
of the first class only. 

We often experienced a degree of confusion in our 
ide^ connect^ with their use of the term /^o, night or 
darkness, and its various compounds^ They usually, but 
not inywably, spoke of the region of night as i rwmm 
belowA this instance, in describing the highest 
heaven as the region of purest light, they Spoke of it alsp 
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as the po. After deserihing the nine heaveiQS^ or stratum. 
oj[ clouds or light, inhabited b;f the different orders of 
inferioir deities, they describe the tenth,, or most remote 
from the earth, and^the abode of the principal godsj 
te rai haamama no tane, &c* te opening or unfpldmg tQ 
the j^o, or iperpetuaL darkness/ From this mode of re - 
presentation, It appears that, the islanders imagined the 
universe to be.^ chaotic, and that in its vast immensity . 
their islands arid ocean, with the sky arching over themi: 

!■ were enclosed, and that below the foundation of the 
earth, on which they stood, and above the firmament ovier 
their heads, this po, or darkness, prevailed, 

,^ith respect to the origin of the sun, Avhich they 
formerly called m, and more recently maAana, some pf 
their traditions state that it was the offspring of the gods^^ 
and was itself an animated being; others, that it was ' 
made by Taaroa. The latter supposed it to be a subr 
stance resembling ,fire. The people imagined that it 
sank every evening into the sea, and passed during the^ 
night, by some submarine passage, from west to east, ^ 
where it rose again from the sea in the mprniiig. Ip 
some of the islands, the expression for the setting of the 
sun ia> the falling of the sun into the sea. On one 
occasion, when some of the natives were asked where 
the sun went to, they said. Into the sea. On being ashed, 
further, what prevented its extinctiori, they said they 
not know. It was then inquired, How do yon kn^ 
that it falls into the sea at aU ? IKd you ever s% 

They said, No, but some people of Borabpre, or: 
the most western islands, had puce: heard the 
occ^ioried by its^lungirig^^i^ oce^. ■ 

One of the mo^ singular of their tradiUon8, respeetii^ 


the sun, deserves atteatiori, front the sJjight 
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bears to a fact recorded in Jewish history. It is related 
that Maui^ one of their ancient priests or chiefs^ was 
building a marae, or temple^ which it Was necessary; to 
finish before the close of the day ^ but^ perceiving the 
sun was declining, and that it was likely to sink before the 
work was finished, he seized the sun by hjl^ rays, boiihd 
tfiem with a cord to the hiarae, or an adjacent tree, aiid 
tlicii prosecuted his work till the marae Was completed, 
the sun remaining stationary during the whole period. 

1 refrain from all comment on this singular tradition ;^ 
which was almost universally received in the islands. 

Their ideas of the moon, which they called avae ov 
were as fabulous as those they entertained 2 of 
the sun. Some supposed the moon was the* wife of the 
sun ; others^that it was a beautiful country in which the 
aoa grew. I am riot aware that they rendered divine 
homage either to the sun br moon. Theirs was a far 
less rational and innocent system than the worship of 
the host of heaven. They, however, supposed the moon . 
to be subject to the infiuWe of the spiritual beings 
with whom their my thology taught them to people the 
vitible creation ; and to the anger of those spirits, they 
were Accustomed to Attribute an eclipse. Dutiijg ai^/ 
eclipAe, the'moon is said to be bitten or pinched. 

Tie stars, whicl|^1^^ fetiuox fetu^ were by'sorii^ 
cbhsidered as the children of the sun and mOon. They 
are^ however,^ generally supposed to be inhabited by 
spirifAbf the "departed, the spirits of humim 

beings^ sbveralvpfihdpal 8tars:^being desigriAted by 


hAhieA of >dl8tmgd8faed mbn^ llie ph^mi^cm 





4l§ 

♦ 

fbe , ^ stw ;: they 

/li;^ij»e^<«,.|pl^rii 9 ner of m 9 rni]^,,r^he,^ 

81^1 eyes. ,. ; / tb& 
hie faets Is^ tIuiA thecCQn8teUetion<^le4^#ie. :1^1n%P 
named by them ; only, instead of 

^tars C^toTviTO^ ;P<dlvXii they;e^ th^^alfi^^^#^the 
two, (dnanuB ;,,•> and %> distiqgmsh ,<^e Jroji!} the,| 9 ^^^ 
a^ami labove, and ainanu b^ow., The nehnlsejiif^ullg! 
sputh^n pole, called the MageUaiuc <doud8,. ,are ,denph^ 
nated inabM, mist or vapour, and are dist|hgwsh.i§d:hi<id;^ 
sape way, one being above, the other below. ,v r, 5 . 

Like most uninformed persons, they ;Suppp|ed,,ij^p 
earth was statipnary,.beiug, borne, pn the, shoulders pf a 
gpd, fixed upon a rock, which they c^led the:Tpck,>pf 
fptindation suppQrtejd by pillars, and tluift thp sun^ papp^ 
and . v^o^ed firom one side of tlie arphed.Jhf^l^l'^d^ 

^p-pthe^-j. When we at first endeaypurpd.,tQ, ip^r^itp 
^ni^piore correct ideas of astrQn9my,.and^ e?ddhjted,t(> 

, ^jr yipiy;a,terre8trial glob^ efplanatpiTrMl^lbl#^^ 

p^^earlh, <pd< 
pjfupfec apd 

fgrprl^d^ but whpn we palled ^eiratteptlpp tp>ai9,plS{® 
^ represented ,to them ;,lhe ire|ati^,^pi^^^ 
^ beaye^ly bodies, . and e^lahied,i^ 
i?l ohS Jysteni .rpnnd ,^e spn,' ^ 

^#e en#rwept 
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sometiiRes remark — ^we believe it because you say so, but 
we cannot understand it. These observations were md|e 
only when the subject was first brought under their 
notice. The intelligent among thorn now entertain far 
more consistent views. 

Among the Harvey Islands, they worshipped a god of 
thunder; but he does not appear to have been an object 
of^reat terror to any of them. The thunder was sup- 
posed to be produced by the clapping of his wings. 
The ignis fatuus, they considered as one of their most 
powerful gods, proceeding, in his tutelary visitations, 
from one marae to another. 

The winds were presumed to be under the direction 
and control of the deities; by whom they were sup- 
posed to be kept in a cave, as by Eolus among the 
ancient pagans. Some contended that there was but one 
nm, hole or cavern, of the winds ; others, that there were 
two, one in the east, the other towards the west, the two 
quarters whence the winds usually blew. Although they 
had but one, or at most two caverns, whence they sup- 
posed the winds to proceed, they had a distinct name for 
each wind, designating sometimes both its degree of 
strength, and its direction. The north wind they called 
Maa/pitii the south, ; the east, Mctoai; the 

west, Iherau. Thtt east, with its variations from north-* 
east to south-east, being the tegular trade-wind, is most 
prevalent, and is seldom unpleasantly violent* Winds 
from the north are often tempestuous, more so than from 
the south, whence, although during the season of varia*^ 
Me winds they are strong, and continue several days; 

are not dangerous. The wind seltem prevails froth 
the among the Society Islaiids, excepting in the 
iri^ths' cf Bcwember, Jmiuary, and J^bruary; At thm 
■ : If;' V. • r 3 h- - ' 'i' 
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poriod they are aometiineB violeMtj unudly of short dura- 
tion, and almoBt inrariably Rcc<jini)^ed with rain and 
hea^ unsettled weathen 

liiough unacquainted with tiie compass, the islandep 
have names for the cardinal points. The north they 
call Apatoaj the south, A^atoerau; the east, Te hitiU d te 
ra, the rising of the sun ; and tihe west, the Tooa o te. ra, 
the falling dr sinking of the sun. The climate is warm 
to an European: tiie thermometer ranges betwteen 
70 and 80, the avenge height in the shade is 74 
degrees. 

^ Their genealogies and chronological traditions do not 
appear to hare been so correctly preserved as those of 
the Hawaiians, one or two of which I have, that appear, 
at least for nearly thirty generations, tolerably correct, 
though they go back one hundred generations. They 
were, however, aa correct in their methods of ocmiputing 
time as their northern neighbours, if not more so. Otte 
mode of reckoning time was . by or generations ; but 

the most general calculation was by the year, which they 
call matahiti, and which consisted of twelve or thirteen 
lunar months, by the tan or matarii, season or half-year, 
by the month of thirty days, and by the day or nights 
They had distinct names for each month; and though 
they dl agreed about the length of the yem*; they Wdte’ 
not unaidmous an to the banning of it^ Or the nhmo^ 
of the months, eadi island having a computation pe^ 
ctiliar'to itself.' ■ 

/nie following is a statement of <3^ divMohs 'ol^' 
time^ dOpied frmn a small book on afitemetit^ 
pmpared by Mr. Davies, which I printed nt ifuahlae'^AIf/ 
1819; ' ft is the method of compute^on tiKbpted%^ 
late Pomare and^the rdgnittg fadiiiy.’*' wV 
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1 Avarehu «. ; ^ .. : The new moon that appears about the summer 
^Is1;j/ce9f7abit|i,aa4. generally 
last ten days of December, or ^e beginning of 
January. 

2.^ Faaahii:. . . . January, and part <^i*^ebruary>~The season of 
plenty. 

а. Pipiri . ... February, and part of March* 

4. Ta^a . . . . March, and part of April*— Tha season of scarcity. 

б. Auniinu . . April, and part of May. 

6. Apaapa. . . ' . May, and a part of June. 

7. Paroro mua . . Jane, and a part of July. 

9. Paroromuri • . July, and a p»t of August* 

9. Muiiaha . . . August, and a part of September 

10. Hiaia . . i . September, and part of October. 

11. Tema . . ... October, and part of November^The season of 

* scarcity. 

12. Tc'Cri .... The whole, or a part of, NoyembernrThe uam, or 

young bread-fruil^ begins to flpwer. 

13. Te-tai .... The whole, or a part of, December — The urn, or 

bread-fruit, nearly ripe. 

Their calculations, however, were not very exact Thirteen moon# 
exceed the duration of the solar year. But, in order h) adapt rthc sams 
moons to the samp seasons as they successively occur, the moon generally 
answering to March, or the one occurring about July, is omitted ; and iu 
some years, only twelve moons are enumerated. 


Another computation commenced the year stt the 
month Apaapa, about the middle of May, and gave 
different names tp several of the months. They div^ed 
the. year into tw():i seasons, . of the Afof ant, .or FIjpa^ej|> 
The first they called Matarii i ma, Pleiades B 

commenced when, in the evening, these stars appea^d on 
or near the horizon j and the half year, durhig which, 41117 
mediately after sunset, seen abpvectl;i!; 


was c^Ui^ Maiarii i other 

when, at ^seti.<^^ 


until 




This season was 


thejhorisi^.i 



m 




^had itiired iBeaddon > 

first they called ov^se^i^ 

harvest of bread^friiit; v It ? oN^eziieed m the « mohih 

^e6lEe^'l)€|o^ber^ ao^ v*Biis is^diN; 

only the hamst^I but the Sentiil:^ l^a 

Islands^ It ^is iel^ thea season 
Hie Jiext is tm ; mti raM^ the t season df high 

Ihis comhienees with Tieriy Novembthr, ^ andbcontipii^ 
until January. The third is the longest^ ^and : is called 
the Te toti Poa 2 ^ the winter^ or season of ^droi:^ht >and 
scarcity. It generally commences in ;P£n*drom9io^ Jid^^ 
and continues till Tema^ October.;^ : ! ' ; b I 
The natives have distinct names for each day and each 
night of the month or moon. They do npt^ however, 
reckon time by days^ but bynights^ Hence, instead> of 
sjaying, . How many days since ? they would inquire, 
Bui hia amei? How many nights ?■• Thc^^ f^^ 
are the different nights of each moon. ' 

,The Niostb of.,TsHE Moos. . „ ,, 


1. OMfOMti. 

2* Hoata. 

3. Hami-ami-mua. 
4;^HjESiii-ii3^i«ybto. 
5. Hami-ami-mur^. 
e. Ore-ore-mua. 

7. Ore-ore-mari. 

8. Tamatea. 

9. Ohuna. 

10* Oari. 

11. Omaharu. 

12. Ohua. 


' ■’Id. 'Otuhi-tea. ■ ■ - ■ ••v'' ■■•-■•'- 

17. Raati-mua: ” ' ' ‘ ‘ ■' 

. . ’ ' j.- j 

18. Raau-roto. ' ^ 

^ •• 

19. Raaii-muii. 

■ -'^O. 'Oiie^ib-ihha.' " " ' " “ ^ 

21. Oireib^^rOtb.';' . 

22. ^ 

23. Taaimatmb^'' '■ 

■ -^24.^Ti«ifoa^ 

27. . ■ 


18. Omaidu. 28. O-Hibbiiaibid. " 

14. Ohodu. 

15. OijnaFA.i&T0iiiimiBaat^ 

moon with a round and full jay 
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,;iirhe:fieventeeiU>h^ eiglitemth> and nineteenth night% or 
^succeeding the moon^ were con- 
sidered seasons: when spirits wander more than at any 
nther time ; they. were dso fanrourab^e to the depirfedati^^ 
c^ tMeves« . Th^ do .^not appear to have divided their 
months into weeks^^ or to have^had any division hetweeh 
months and days. Totally ignorant of clocks' or watched 
they coidd not; ditdde the day intio hours* They, how- 
ever^» marked -the progress of the day with, sufficient 
fexaciness,* hyi noticing the position of the sun in the 
findameiit^v the appearance of the atmospheire, and the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. - ' ^ 

f ’ -v ’.; " : • . ' ^ • ■ < • • • ' • ■ ■ r r 

' Mi^ight they called the Tui ra po. 

■ Otte dr two in the ihoniing-^^ ao. ' ^ > > 

Cock^crowing, or about thiee o^clock in the moming^A^oa to inid#; 
aa^;t,epg an . imitation of the crowing of a cook. 

The dawn of day— Tatahita. 

Morning twilight— ’Marao rao. 

When the flies begin to stir— Ferao rao. 

When a man’s face can be known— Itea te mata taata. 

The first appearance of the upper part of the sun— Te hatea rep;te ra* 
Sunrise, or morning— Foi poi. , r . ^ r i 

The sun above the horison— Qfao tuna te ra» ^ . . , , f ; 

The sun a little higher, sendmg his rays on the land-^ldotiti MU te na 
About seven o’clock-— Tohe pu te ra. . , ? ^ c 

Eight o’clock— Pcie Ua te na ^ ^ 

About nine— Ua^pj^^ te i^ 

Ten or eleven— Ua„|pedua.te«ra• ^ mk s ^ 

Noon-day, or the sun nn the m^^Mian— Avatea. 

One or two in the te ra. .. ; ^ > > 

About three iu the aft^^t^linrTape-tape te ra. . < ri . t 

Nearly four^--TahatiJ^ v v xiiKiO- . 

About five— Hia-hjiS^.^.|(a^.O .r<r ' 

Between five and six-T^lfjljOl^ u 
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the light . .i s 

Wh^n the sea begins to flow towsf^e Ae laif^— te ^i. 

About eleven at night— Tia rua te rui. 

Ill order to tbw coinmerciei, tyaaseixtio^ 

aod their inteircourso witiii ciyiHged Bajiopiiv tbe^ ®^ 
namep for tjhe months, and the days pf the week, have 
been introduced? They have also been instructed in our 
methods of calculating the leap-years, ^c. 

The ^glish method of mensuration has been intror 
duped, and, with regard to short disjtanees, they begin 
to understand it The word /lebedQma^ assinulating 
easily with the peculiar vowel terminations of their 
words, and being distinct from any word in use aniong 
them, has been introduced to signify a week. It is nOt> 
however, so frequently employed by the pepple, a$ the 
word Sabbath. If a native wished to say he had been 
absent on a voyage or journey six weeks, he would gene- 
rally say six Sabbaths, or one moon and two Sabbaths. . 

Considering their uncivilized state, and. want pf letters,: 
their method of computing time is matter pf ustenishH 
ment, and shews that they must have existed as a nation 
for many generations, to have rendered it so perfect. 
It is also an additional proof that they are not deheient' 
in mental capacity. 

Their acquaintance with, and extensive 
bers, under these circumstances, is stUl im>re snrprl^g*^ 
They did not reckon by forties, after tjbe manner; pf tbe 
Sandwich Islanders, but had a dcciix^ metbpd 

tion. These numeralsyrctei : i i 7- :d If? 

_ ^ ^ Ajua, two. ^ 

. Aitoru, three, ' « ^ . , 
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Eleven wduld'be Ahum oudBhi^ t6n viid dnej’ and so on 
to twenty, Wto' siinply En^ aKt^, tens; 

twenty-one, two tens and one ; and proceeding in ^is 
my fill ten teha, (tf ‘ one UdiidTed,ewhich they called a 
" same method was repeated fcSr every shccea- 

8ive'T8d^ tAhtihdred, till ten had been enamerated, Shd 
these -they called one Jlftnid, or thousand. They Coh*' 
tinned in the same way to enumerate the units, ahuvns 
or tensj rauS or hundreds, and manos or thdtiSands, 
unl^l ' they had counted ten manos, or thousands; this 
they caUed ad/bnohm, or fen thousand. Continuing the 
same process, tliCy counted ten manotinis, which they 
called w B/ehuf or dne' hundred thousand. Advancing 
still farther, they counted ten rChus, which they chlled 
an Jb, whidi was ten hundred ihOdsand, or dhe 
million^ 

They had no higher number than the or mlllidu i 
they could; however, by means of the above terms dt 
combinations, enumerate, with facUity, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, or htmdreds of thousands 
ofmillions. 

predsion, r^nlarity, end extent of their nutnbejrs 
has often astonished me; and how a people, having, comi- 
paratively speaking, but little necessity to use calculiitimi 
and being destitute of a knowledge of figures, should have 
originafed and matui^ such a system, is still Wonderful, 
and appears; more than any other hety to favour t&e 
optaion* fiteW tiiieSe hdands were peopled firom h dhUhtry 
whose inhabitants were highly' ciViliaed; ' ' 

Many of numerals ate precisely the' ^ same ils 
those . used'’ by ‘the people of several ^Asiatic 
islands, dm temote and poptdOlUhiuland of 

Madagascar., .i ^OcdMionalfy the l8landeni‘"'<faAible' dte 



'iHiiaber, )>y simply co^^g two uisteti^ of onci. l^s 
m fi^aently practised in counting fish, . bread-fruit, Her 
cocoa-nuts, and is called double!, counting, by which ail 
the above terms signify twice as large a number ajOt 
now afEbced to them. 

In counting, they usually employ a piece of the stalk 
of the cocoa-nut leaf, putting one aside for every ten, 
and gathering them up, and putting a longer one aside, 
for every rau, or hundred. The natives of most of the 
islands, adults and children, appear remarkably fond of 
figures and calculations, and receive the elements of 
arithmetic with great facility^ aiid seeming delight. 

They estimate the distance of places by the length of 
time it takes to travel or sail from one to the other. 
Thus, if we wished to give them an idea of the distance 
frdip.^he islands to England, we should say it was five 
months ; and they would say the distance from Tahiti to 
Huahine was a night and a day, and from Huahine to 
Raiatea, from sunrise to nearly noon, &c. 

But it is now high time to return from this apparently 
long digression, which, though somewhat diffuse, hafi|. 
an immediate, bearing on the arithmetical Calculations^ 
the astronomical knowledge, and the nautical acquire- 
ments of these islanders, and bring our voyage to its 
termination. 


The wind being light but fair through the night, and '- 
the sea pleasantly smooth, we kept on our course till the 
;^ght of morning began to appear, and when the day broke 
lhad the satisfaction of beholding the island^ of Hiia< , 
hih6 at no very great distance, and immediatdy 
We approached on the eastern side, bij^^ 


us. 


being uxffavpurable for sailing to the settlement 
towards the shore. When found ourselves 
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a mUe the, reef^ we loweired our sail8> and manning 
0^8/ rowed round the nordieni point of the island. 
pPfy , e^ht o^clock on the 6th of May^ we entered Fare 
harbour, and on our landing had the happiness to find 
M families and friends well. It was the Sabbath, and we 
repaired ; with gratitude to the house of God, to render 
our acknowledgments for preservation. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Promulgation of the new code of laws in Huahine — Literal translation of 
the laws on Murder — Theft — Trespsiss — Stolen property — Lost property 
— Barter — Sabbath-breaking — Rebellion— Bigamy, &c. — Divorce, &c. — 
Marriage— False accusation— Drunkenness — Dogs— Pigs — Conspiracy — 
Confessions — Revenue for the king and chiefs— Tatauing — Voyaging— 
Judges and magistrates — Regulations for judges, and trial by jury— 
^Messengers or peace-officers — Manner of conducting public trials — 
Character of the Huahine code— Reasons for dissuading from capital 
punishments — Omission of oaths — Remarks on the different enactments 
— Subsequent amendments and enactments relative to the fisheries — 
Land-marks — Land rendered freehold property— First Tahitian parlia- 
ment — Regulations relating to seamen deserting their vessels — Publicity 
of trials — Beneficial effects of the laws* 

The laws and regulations which had received the sanc- 
tion of Teriiteria at Tahiti, were approved by the chiefs 
of Huahine, at a public national assembly held in the 
month of May, 1822. Mamae, a leading raatira, requesting 
that the laws might be enacted, his request was acceded 
to, and, after some slight modifications, were promulgated 
in Huahine, and Sir Charles Sander's island, under the 
authority of the queen, governors, and chiefs. They were 
subsequently printed, and circulated in every part of the 
islands. 

f In a letter which Mr. Barff transmitted with a printed 
copy, speaking of the laws, he remarks, You will find 
them, in every material point, the same as when you left 
the islajlds : I insert a literal translation of this code, not 
because it was the last promulgated, nor that I consider 
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it superior in every respect to those by which it was pre- 
ceded^ but because it was adopted by the people with 
whom I was most intimately connected, and received a 
greater degree of the attention of my colleague and my- 
s^, than any of the others. It might, perhaps, have been 
abridged, or a mere enumeration of the laws might have 
furnished all the information that is interesting, yet the 
first code of laws adopted, written, and printed among a 
people, who, but a few years before, were ignorant heathen, 
lawless savages, is a document so important in the his- 
tory of the people, as to justify its entire insertion. The 
title is jB na HaaMne: A Law,* or Code of Laws, 
for Huahine, caused to grow in the government or reign 
of Teriiteria, Hautia, and Mahine, subordinate (rulers)'^ 
and the Imprint is — Huahine, printed at the Mission 
press, 1823.” 

The following is the Introduction immediately after 
the names of the queen and two principal chiefs — 

^^From the favour of God, we have our government. 
Peace to you (People) of HuahineJ^ 

LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE LAWS OP HUAHINE, 
AND SIR CHARLES SANDER’S ISLAND. 

I. CoNOERNiNo Murder. 

If parents murder their infants, or children unborn, if not the parents 
but the relatives, if pot them, a stranger, or any person who shall wantonly 
commit murder, shall be punished— shall be transported to a distant land, 
uninhabited by men-^uch (a land) as Palmerston’s Island. There shall 
(such criminals) be left until they die, and shall never be brought back. 

If. Concerning Theft. 

If a man steal one pig, four shall he bring as a recompense, for the owner 
of the pig two, for the king two. If he have no pigs, two single canoes, 

* There is m woid in their language for law. The Hebrew word has 
been introduced, as according with the genius and idiom of Tahitian better 
than any other. 
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for the owner of the pig one, for the king one. If (he have) no canoes 
bales or bundles of native cloth, two of them, if the tusks of the pig were 
growing up out of its mouth.* Each bale shall contain one hundred 
fathoms (200 yards) of cloth, four yards wide. If a half-grown pig, five 
fathoms. If a small pig, twenty fathoms in the bale. For the owner of 
the pig one half, and for the king the other. If he have no cloth, arro4r- 
root. If the pig stolen was a large one, forty measures, t For a half- 
grown pig twenty measures, and for a small one ten. For the owner of 
tlie pig one part, for the king the other. Let the arrow-root of the king, 
and the owner of the pig, be equal. If not arrow -root, some other pro- 
perty. Thus let every thing stolen be paid for. Let four-fold be returned 
as a recompense, double for the king, and double for the owner. If he 
(the thief) have no property, let him be set to work on the lands of the 
person he has robbed. If he refuse, his land shall be the king’s, and he 
shall wander on the road t for an unlimited period. If the king restore 
him, he shall return to his land, if not (thus) restored he shall not return. 
The magistrates or judges shall award the punishment annexed to this 
crime in the laws, and that only. The judge shall not demand the value 
of the property from the relatives of the thief.” 

To this law, in the revision of the laws which took 
place in 1826, two or three particulars were added; one 
increasing the punishment with the repetition of the 
crime, and then expressly referring to those depredations 
in which burglary was committed, and a chest or box 
broken open. 

III. Relating to Pigs. 

If a pig enters a garden, and destroys the produce, let no recompense 
be required, because of the badness of the fence he entered. If stones are 
thrown at a pig, and it be bruised, maimed^ or killed, the man thus in-, 
juring it shall take it, and furnish one equal in size, which he shall take 
to the owner of the pig killed or injured. If he has no pig, he shall take 
some other property, as a compensation. For a large pig, twenty measures 
of arrow-root, and fora smaller one, ten. If not arrow-root, cocoa-nut 
oil, as many bamboo canes full, as measures of arrow-root would have 
been required. If not (this) personal labour, for a large pig he shall make 


* A full-grown hog, of the largest size, is thus denominated, 
t A measure contains five or six pounds weight, 
i The figurative term for banishment. 
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twenty fatkoms of fencing, for a small one five, for the owner of the pig 
killed. If it be a good fence, and is broken (through the hunger or ob- 
stinacy of the pig) and the produce is destroyed, the pig shall not be killed, 
but tied up, and the magistrate shall appoint the recompense the pro- 
prietor of the garden shall receive. The owner also shall mend the broken 
fejjce. • 

IV. Concerning Stolen Goods or Property. 

If a man attempting to steal property obtains it, and sells it to another, 
and the purchaser knew it to be stolen property which he bought — ^if Jie 
does not make it known, but keeps it a secret, he also is a thief ; and as is 
the thief’s, such shall be his punishment. Every person concealing pro- 
perty stolen by another, knowing it to be stolen, is also a thief ; and as is 
the thief’s, such shall be his punishment. 

V. Concerning Lost Property. 

When an article that has been lost is discovered by any one, and the 
owner is known to the finder, the property shall be taken to the person 
to whom it belongs. But if such property be concealed, when the finder 
knew to whom it belonged, and yet hid it, he also is a thief ; and that his 
punisiimcnt be equal to that of a thief, is right. 

VI. Concerning Boying and Selling, or Barter. 

When a man buys or exchanges goods, let the agreement be delibe- 
rately and fairly made. When the bargain is finally and satisfactorily 
made, if one retains bis (the article received,) and the other takes away 
his (the article given,) but after a short season returns it, the other (per- 
son) shall not take it again, unless he desires to do so ; if agreeable to 
him to take it, it is with himself. If it be an article, the damage or 
defects of which were not perceived at the time of exchanging, but after 
he had taken it to his house were discovered, it is right that it ))e re- 
turned ; but if the defects were known at the time of bartering, and 
when taken to the house were reconsidered, and then returned, it shall 
not be received. 

VII. Concerning the Disregard of the Sabbath. 

For a man to work on the Sabbath is a great crime before God. Work 
that cannot be deferred, such as dressing food when a sick person 
desires warm or fresh food, this it is right to do ; but not such work as 
erecting houses, building canoes, cultivating land, catching fish, and every 
other employment that can be deferred. Let none travel about to a long 
distance on the Sabbath. For those who desire to hear a preacher on 
the day of food (the preceding day) It is proper to travel. If incon- 
venient to journey on the preceding day, it is proper to travel on the 
Sabbath (to attend public worship;) but not to wander about to a great 
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distance (to different villages) on the Sabbath. The individual who shall 
persist in following those prohibited occupations, shall be warned by (he 
magistrates not to do so ; but if he will not regard, he shall be set to 
work, such as making a piece of road fifty fathoms long, and two fathoms 
wide; If, after this, he work again on the Sabbath, let it be one 
furlong. * ^ 

VIIL CoNCKRNiMo Rebellion, or Stirring up War. 

The man who shall cause war to grow, shall secretly circulate false 
reports, shall secretly alienate the affections of the people from their law- 
ful sovereign, or any other means for actually promoting rebellion, the 
man who acts thus shall be brought to trial ; and if convicted of stirring 
up rebellion, he shall be sent to his own district or island, and if he 
there again stir up rebellion, his sentence shall be a furlong of road. 
If he repeat the offence, he shall be banished to some distant island, such 
as Palmerston’s, and shall return only at the will or pleasure of the 
king. 

IX. Regarding Bigamy. 

It is not prosier that one husband should have two wives, nor that one 
wife should have two husbands. In reference to the man who may have 
had two wives from a state of heathenism, let nothing be said, but let it 
remain ; but if one of his wives die and the other remain, he shall not 
have two again. When a man obstinately persists in taking another 
wife, the magistrate shall cause his second wife to be separated from him ; 
and shall adjudge, to both, labour as a punishment. The man shall 
make a piece of road fUty fathoms long, and two fathoms wide ; and 
the woman shall make two floor-mats ; if not these, four wearing mats ; 
half for the king, and half for the governor (of the district.) 

X. Concerning a Wife formerly Forsaken. 

The man who, in a state of heathenism, forsook his wife and married 
another woman, shall not return to his former wife, neither shall the wife 
(having married another husband) return to the husband she forsook 
when in a state of heathenism. The man or the woman that shall pemist 
to return, shall be punished ; the punishment adjudged, shall be similar 
to that which is annexed to the breach of the ninth law» 

XI. Concerning Married Women, and Married Men. 

This law respects the crimo of adultery. [It is unnecessary to give the 
details of its enactments; it requires pecuniary compensation for the 
ofibnded party, and prohibits the offbnders from marrying during the lifb 
of the iiynred individuals.] 
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XII* CONOERNINO (Divorce) Potting awa.y Husbands, and Putting 
AWAY Wives. 

That a man should put away his wife, who has not been unfaithful to 
him, is wrong. The magistrates shall admonish such an one that he 
receive his wife again. If he will not regard^the admonition, let him be 
punished with labour till the day that he will return to his wife. If he 
is obstinate, and will not return, then they shall both remain till one of 
them die ; the husband shall not marry another wife. The woman, also, 
who shall forsake, or put away her husband without cause, the above is 
the regulation with regard to such. But if a man put away his wife 
on account of her great anger (violent temper,) and for her bad behaviour, 
such man put (her) away, the magistrates shall admonish the wife and 
the husband that they live together; but if they are perverse, they shall 
remain ; the wife shall not take another husband, and the husband shall 
not take another wife. They shall also be adjudged to labour till they 
live together again. The husband’s work shall be on the road or the 
plantation. The wife shall perform such work as weaving mats or 
beating cloth. For the king one part, and for the governor the other 
part, of the work they shall do. 

XIII. Concerning the Not Making Provision for tub Support of 
THE Wife. 

If a man does not provide food for his. own wife, but afflicts, her with 
hunger, the magistrate shall admonish such a husband that he behave not 
thus; but if he will not hear their counsel, and his wife, on account 
of this eyU treatment, (she) leave, let him be lUntenced to labour (if not 
a weak and sickly man) until the day that he will behave kindly to his 
wife. The work shall be such as making a road, or erecting a fence, 
for the king and the governor. 

XIV. CONCEBNINO MaRRIAGEa 

Maiiriage is an agreement between two persons^ one man and one 
woman, that they will be united in marriage. It must not he with a 
brother or a sister, but with a distant relation or a stranger, that a person 
loay properly (lawfully) marry;. 

The marriage ceremony shall be performed bgr a Mossionany^ ov a 
magistrate. Those purposiiig to marry titoll make the same known unto 
a Missionary, or to a maglatrate ; and the Missionary (or magistrate) 
shall cause it to be known ammig the people, that the propaiety (of.it} 
may be known. Perhaps there may he some oause tiia* weald seiMiBr it 
improper for them to marry ; if not, than they may marry* This is the evil 
(that would render it unkiwfhl) perhaps the man inay lmve forsaken hie 
wife in some island or country, and may hare trateiled to another land, 
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deceitfully to marry. So also it may be with the wife, and is also the 
regulation. Therefore shall the Missionary request the people, if they 
know of evil conduct in any other land, that would render it unlawful, to 
make it known to him ; then shall the marriage not take place. But if 
there be no evil (that woyld render it unlawful) then they may marry. 
On the day of assembling for worship, the Missionary shall publish this 
word — ^he shall then say unto all the people, Such an one, and such an 
one, desire or propose to be united in marriage. The people will then 
seek or inquire, if there be any Just cause why they should not live 
together. 

When the day arrives for the celebration of marriage, let persons also 
come as witnesses. The Missionary shall then direct the man to take 
the right hand of the woman, when he shall say unto him, “ Will (or 
do) you take this woman to be your lawful wife, will you faithfully 
regard her alone (as your wife,) until death ? Then shall the man answer, 

Yes** The Missionary shall now direct the woman to take the man by 
the right hand, and shall ask her, Will (or do) you take this man to be 
your lawful husband, will you be obedient unto him, will you faithfully 
regard him alone, (as your husband until death ?) Then shall the woman 
answer, “ YesJ* 

After this, the Missionary shall declare unto all the people, These two 
persons have become truly (or lawfully) man and wife, in the presence of 
God and man.'* The register of the marriage shall be written by the 
Missionary in the marriage book, and signed by himself, the parties, and 
the witnesses. Thus shakl marriage be solemnized. Let none become 
man and wife secretly, it is a crime. 

XV. Concerning False Accusation. 

The man who shall falsely accuse another before a magistrate, with 
intent to have the accused person brought to trial, or the man who 
shall falsely come as a witness, it being his intention or purpose, in 
giving false evidence, that the accused may be convicted or punished ; 
if his accusation or evidence is proved to be false, the penalty that would 
have been adjudged to the accused, (had he been found guilty,) shall be 
transferred to such fhlse accuser. 

XVI. Unnatural Crime. 

This law refers to a crime, for the prohibition of which, peipetual 
banishment, or incessant hard labour for seven long years, is annexed as 
the punishment of those who shall be guilty of its peipetration. 

The XVlIth regards Seduction— the XVlIIth Rape— and the XIXth 
Fornication: the punishment annexed to the commission of these 
crimes is, hard labour for a specified period. 
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XX. Concerning Drunkenness. 

If a man drinks spirits till he becomes intoxicated, (the literal rendering 
would be poisoned,) and is then troublesome or mischievous, the magis- 
trates shall cause him to be bound or confined ; and when the efiects of 
the drink have subsided, shall admonish him iiot to offend again. But if 
he be obstinate in drinking spirits, and when intoxicated becomes 
mischievous^ let him be brought before tlie magistrate, and sentenced 
to labour, such as road-making, five fathoms in length, and two in 
breadth. If not with this, with a plantation fence, fifty fathoms long. 
If it be a woman that is guilty of this crime, she shall plat two large 
mats, one for the king, and the other for the governor of the district; 
or make four hibiscus mats, two for the king, and two for the governor ; 
or forty fathoms of native cloth, twenty for the king, and twenty for the 
governor. 

XXI. Damage done by Dogs or Hogs. 

Concerning dogs accustomed to steal or bite, and pigs which bite or 
rend whatever may come in their way. When a dog steals food secretly, 
and is addicted to the practice of devouring young pigs, kids, or goats, 
fowls, or any other small kinds of property, the o^vner of the dog shall 
make restitution. If a pig has been devoured, a pig shall he return 
as a recompense ; or a fowl, a fowl shall be returned. That which is 
returned shall be equal to that wliich has been destroyed. He shall 
also kill such dog. But if the owner persists in keeping such dog, 
fourfold shall he return as a remuneration for i«all it destroys ; twofold, 
(half) for the king, and twofold (half) for the owner of the property 
destroyed. A dog also addicted to the habit of biting children, shall 
be killed. The man who knows that he has a savage or biting dog, and 
refuses to kill it, (after having been by the magistrate requested to do 
so,) if a child be bitten by such dog, the dog shall be killed, and its 
owner punished with labour, for persisting in keeping such a mis- 
chievous dog. The punishment specified in the XXth law shall be 
^judged to him. Hogs also accustomed to devour young or sucking 
pigs, kids, or fowls, and accustomed to bite or attack children, shall 
be removed to another place, or killed. If the owner be obstinate, and 
will neither remove nor kill the pig, after having been admonished by 
the magistrates, they shall kill the hog, and punish the owner with 
labour, for obstinately keeping such a dangerous hog. His punish* 
ment shall be such as that specified hi the twentieth law. 

XXII. CONCEHHINO Wild or Syray Pigs. 

There are no pigs Without owners. No one shall hufit pigs on the 
mountains, or in ti^ valleys, tinder tiie pretext that they are without 

11. 3 K 
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owners. The wild pigs in tlie woods (or ravines) whose owners are not 
known, belong to the people of the valley.< When the original proprietor 
is known^ though the pigs may have become wild, they arn still this. If 
one of such pigs be destroyed, (or eaten) it; shall be paid for ; the parUes 
who took it shall make restitution with a pig . equal in size to that which 
has been destroyed. The man who is. obstinate in. hunting pigs on. the 
mountains or in the valleys, on the pretext that they are pigs without 
owners, he is the same as a thief; and as is the thiersauch also .(shall be) 
his punishment—that (which is) written in the second law. 

XXllI. Concerning Conspiracy. 

When one man knows that another man is planning or purposing to 
murder the king, or is devising to kill any other person, or is planning to 
steal property, or is purposing to commit any other crime; if he keep such 
counsel or deed planned in his own heart, and does not reveal it, or, 
when he is questioned, he conceals, and does not fully declare what he 
knows, he is like such men, and his punishment shall be equal to that 
adjudged to those who have engaged in such conspiracy (or criminal 
design.) 

t XXIV. Concerning the Man who makes known. 

If a number of persons shall form their plans— if two in their plan, 
then two; if three, then three; if ten, then ten^if, when they have 
devised the commission of any crime, one of their number shall go to the 
magistrate, and shall fully disclose unto him the purpose and plan formed 
(if he be not the foundation of that combination, if he be not the person 
who [first] devised it,) that man shall not be punished. But those who 
do not confess shall receive judgment 

XXV. Concerning the unauthorized Cumbino for Fopn.. 

Climb not, unauthorized, another person -s tree for food ; the man who does 
this is criminal. To beg, to ask explicitly the owner of the land (is right.) 
The man who steals food in a garden— or by the side of tiie boaj9e,>taJEes 
that which is not given by the owner of the land. If proprietor cf the 
land desire that he may be tried, he shall be tried, and punished with 
labour. For food stolen from a garden— for tlie owner of the enclosure he 
shall perform labour, such as erecting a fence, the : length beiog iufi^ 
lated by the value of the food stolen. Bnt if it waa food gi^wlngiiov 
unenclosed, he shall make forty fathoms of road, or &ur fiithonia^^ti^ 
work. ■ ■ ' • 

XXVI. Concerning Revenue foe the King and GovBEiioEab 

Every land that has received the word Of €lod> alifd^tliQee that have not, 
whose institutions are good, hgree that it is righS' to< <fitmisiirv.f ^ 

their own king, who holds the govemmeBt^’and ior the govemoiU'fpi#^ 
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districts. It is also a thing frequently exhibited in the word of God, and 
taught by Jesus, our Lord, when he said, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things thdt ' are Cesar's Therefore it is right that we do the same. 
Let every individual oohtribute towards the rei^enue of the king. The 
man 6f great property must furnish more thaa the man of less property. 
Suchas ^vernors of districts, shall give two hogs yearly. If not hogs, 
arroi^-root ten measures ; if not this, cocoa-nut oil ten bamboos full ; they 
must be good-sized bamboos: 

The rmtiras, farmers, or small landed-proprietors, shaU each give one 
hog annually. If not a hog, arrow-root five measures ; if not this, oil five 
bamboos. Those, also, who do not possess land, but belong to this 
country— ^r belonging to another land, but residing here — ^this shall be 
their contribution, one pig for one year, (smaller than that furnished by the 
farmers ;) if not a pig, arrow-root three measures, or oil tliree bamboos. 

This is another property that the farmers shall prepare for the king that 
holds the government : Each district shall prepare every year two mats, 
ten fathoms long, and two fathoms wide; if not large mats, fine hibiscus 
mats, one from each (family) ; if not this, three fathoms of native cloth, each. 

This is the property for the governors, which the farmers of their own 
districts shall furnish for a year: One pig each; if not a pig, arrow-root 
five measures, or oil five bamboos, good bamboos. And as for the king, • 
two mats shall the inhabitants of the district furnish for their own 
governor, (the mats) shall resemble, in length and breadth, those for the 
king. If not large mats, hibiscus mats one each, or cloth three fathoms 
each. This is the revenue which the districts shall furnish for their 
governors each year, the inhabitants of each district for their own gover- 
nor ; and this is the property which the governors and people shall provide 
for the king. The man who, on account of illness, is unable to furnish 
the property here specified in the year, shall meet with compassion from 
the king aiid governors. But if it be from indolence, or any other cause, 
that he does not, he shall be banished, he shall not be detained by any 
One. Let the Rmneis act generously towards their king and governors 
in furnishing provisions, it is right Of such as bread-fruit, arum, plan- 
tains, yams, knd such kinds of food, let a portion be taken to . tiie king 
and'goiruinors^ let it be taken undressed* Not like the great feedings; 
they siia!l i)e entirely '«bolished,---rbut obB^ week or the mon^ it 

may be brought There shall be no pigs, but fish, if desired. Thus shall 
we do-welL^r- ■ 

No p«noffi«liaU^ark^trhk>l^^ shill bo entirely dtacontiRUOd. It 
belongs ^to ^ancient evil customs*. The man or woman that shall mark 
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with tatauy if it be dearly proved, ehall be tried and punished. Tlie 
punishment of the man shall be this— he shall make a piece of road ten 
fathoms long for the first marking, twenty (fathoms) for the second ; or, 
stone-work, four fathoms long and two wide ; if not this, he shall do some 
other work for the king .,1 This shall be the woman’s punishment~-8he 
shall make two large matS) one for the kipg, and one for the governor ; or 
four small mats, for the king two, and for the governor two* If not this, 
native cloth, twenty fathoms long, and two wide ; ten fathoms for the 
king, and ten for the governor. The man and woman that persist in 
tatauing themselves successively for four or five times, the figures marked 
shall be destroyed by blacking them over, and the individuals shall be 
punished as above written. 

XXVIII. Concerning Voyaging in Large Companies. 

When a member of the reigning family, or a governor, or other man of 
rank or influence, shall project a voyage to another land — such as those 
from Rniatea or Tahiti, visiting Huahine»it is right that he select steady 
men, such as are of the church, or have been baptized, not immoral and 
mischievous men, that cease not from crime ; such should remain in their 
(own) land. But if these voyagers continue to bring troublesome persons, 
when they land upon the shore, the magistrates shall admonish them not 
to disturb the peace of the place, nor wander about at night. If they do 
not regard, such disturbers shall be bound with ropes until their masters 
depart, when they shall be liberated. 

XXIX. Concerning the Magistrates or Judges. 

When a man is accused of a crime, such a man may, perhaps, take 
enticing property (a bribe) to the magistrate or judge, that his sen- 
tence may be diminished; but the magistrate or judge shall on no ac- 
count receive such bribe or property. The magistrate or judge who 
shall receive the property (or present) taken by such individual, is crimi- 
nal. His ofiice shall be discontinued or taken away ; neither shall he 
ever be eligible to be a magistrate or judge again* 

XXX. Concerning New Laws. 

If any crime comparatively small should arise, and which is not specie 
fied in these laws, it is right that this code be altered. Annually the 
laws shall be revised or amended. Then shall the prohibition of su^ 
crimes as may have been omitted, be inserted, together with the punish- 
ment annexed to their commission $ that the usages in this land mgy 
straight, or correct. 
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Regulations for the Judges, the Jury, and the Mbsbbnoeks, (or Peace- 
officers*) 

Concerning the Principal Judgee* 

1« The king, or supreme governors, shall select the chief judges ; and 
ivhen a judge dies, or is interdicted that may not judge, or when a 
judge removes to imother land, the king and supreme chiefs shall nomiuate 
another, to perform the duties thus discontinued. 

2. The duties of the chief judges. This is their duty. — When a man is 
tried, and his guilt fully established, the judge shall pronounce the sen- 
tence on his crime. The punishment written in the law, and annexed to 
his crime (shall be adjudged) and no other sentence. 

3. Concerning recording the transactions or proceedings*— The judge 
shall write the name of the prisoner, with his crime, the names of the 
parlies by whom he was accused, the punishment adjudged for his crime, 
ill a book, for the inspection of the king and the people. 

4. Goncemiug the emolument. — ^The property or salary of the chief 
judges shall be given yearly by the king. All fines or confiscations shall 
belong to the king, or the parties specified in the laws. 

Concerning the ( subordinate ) Judges or Magistrates* 

1. The king or supreme chieis shall select or appoint the magistrates 
for all the districts. 

2. Their duties.~-A person accused of any crime, if the principal judge 
is not at the place, shall be brought before the magistrates of the district, 
who shall try such individual (in their respective districts;) at other 
seasons of public trial they shall also assist. 

3. When a crime is committed, such as theft, or other similar offence, 
the person whose property has been stolen shall go to a magistrate and 
give information of the same. The magistrate shall write the names of the 
accused and the accuser, If the person whose property has been stolen, 
or who has been injured, desires that the ofifender should be prosecnted, 
he shall be tried ; but if not, he shall not at once be brought to trial. 

4. The magistrates shall endeavour to extinguish every Und of evil 
that may appear, especially quarrelling, family broils, obstinate conten- 
tions, and fighting, that peace may be preserved. Let not the people 
treat them with disrespect. 

When sentence has been prononncad, let the magistrate inspect 
its execution, and direct the messengers or officers that it be fully at- 
tended to. 

6. It is w^h (or It Is the dut;y oi) the king to furnish the remuneratton 
for all ^mapitrates ; suph shfdl he yearly glveui for their 

vigilance in making straight that which was crooked. 
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Cmceming the Jury, 

1. No man shall be tried for any great crime without a Jury. There 
shall always be a jury, excepting in minor offences, quarrels^ &c. 

2. When a man is tried for any crime, the judge shall select six men 
to be a jury, men of integp'ity shall he select ; they shall mark or hear 
attentively the untwisting or investigation (of the matter.) When the 
evidence and examination are ended, the jury shall confer privately on the 
statements and evidence they have heard during the trial, the words of 
the accusers, and the words of the accused, with the evidence or testimony 
of the witnesses. If they unitedly think the person tried is really guilty, 
that he committed the crime (there having been the evidence of two 
credible witnesses,) and if they agree that he is guilty, one of their num* 
ber shall address the judge, saying. This man is really guilty. Then 
shall the judge pronounce the sentence upon the criminal ; the sentence 
written in the law shall he pronounce. But if the whole of the jury think 
the man accused is not guilty, then one of their number shall say, There 
is no guilt If it be one of the king’s family that is tried, then the jury 
shall be members of the reigning family, (or individuals also of equal 
rank:) if a landed proprietor or fanner that is tried, of landed proprietors 
or farmers, only, shall the jury be composed. 

3. If during the trial the jury desire to put any question to the prisoner, 
or to the witnesses^ it is right they should do BO. 

4* If the accused person observes any one on the jury, whom he knows 
to be a cruel or evil-minded man^ or a man of whom his heart does not 
approve, it will be right for him to say to the judge, Remove thatman, 
let him not be on the jury.” Then shall the judge seek another man in 
the place of one so removed, and shall proceed in the trial of the accused* 
If it be two or three on the jury, of whom the prisoner does not in his 
heart approve, they shall be removed ; but in reference to four, or the 
Whole jury, it will be improper. When two are removed, two others vthe 
judge must seek; when three, then must the Judgeseek to fill the plane 
Of those relqovOd, and then judge the person accused. . > ; , 

Cencerning the Messengert of the MagUtrateg, > . ' ^ 

Their duties.-— This is the duty of the messenger, (or peace-ol$cer>) 
When a man is accused to a magistrate, the magistrate shall send, a ines^ 
songer to the accused person, to brmg him before the face of the/iiiagis- 
trate, ahd guard or take toe custody^of him: doting the triab: ; When thj», 
trial has terminated, the mestonger shall superintend the exemiUon, of the 
sentence prohounced by the magistrate ory judgOi and, in enbor^i^^ 
toe 'magistrate, shall vigUanfiriiuipe^^t toe €QnTioto> idU sentence bo 

accomplished.''' ■ ■ i: 
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2. Concerning their remuneration. — ^The king shall give annually to 
the messengers, such property as may be appropriated to them, for their 
vigilance in p^erring the order (and peace) of the land. 

Directions for the Judges and the Jury. 

1. The Judges and the Jury shall not regard the appearance (circum- 
stances) of men. If a man of influence (be brought before them) let him 
be a man of influence ; if a neighbour, let him be a neighbour ; if a relative, 
let him be a relative ; or a friend, let him be a friend ; this they shall not 
rega:rd. That 'which is written in tiie laws, and that alone, shall they 
regard. 

2. When an offence is committed, such as theft or adultery ; if the in- 
jured person desires that the offender should be tried, he shall go himself 
to the magistrate, and give information. The magistrate shall write his 
name, and the name of the person accused, that it may be regular in trial. 
But offences which affect the whole island, such as murder, rebellion, con- 
spiracy, working on the Sabbath, it shall be competent for any person to 
give information to the magistrate ; and the magistrate shall write his 
name, and the name of the person accused. The magistrate shall not 
regard or bring to trial on vague reports. It is proper that some individual 
should go and lodge the information. 

3. When a person is brought to trial, and when the magistrates are 
assembled, the accused and the accuser, and the witnesses, being also 
present, the magistrate or judge shall publicly declare the crime of which 
the offender is accused, and shall then ask him if it is a true word or accusa- 
tion. If the prisoner replies, ^^Yes, it is a true word,’’ the judge shall pro- 
nounce the sentence. But if the person accused replies It is not, . I 
did not commit the offence:” then shall the judge request the person on 
whose inforination he was apprehended, to state his accusation. . H there 
be two viritnesseii, let there be two 5 if three, (let there be) three* Jt is 
proper that vvitnesSCs should have the clearest, strongest evidenceA:: Then 
shall the judge request the prisoner to declare what he has^ to say* ; If 
there be a person there that knows the accused to be innocent, he shall 
give his evidence ; and if there be two, let there be two ; if three, let there 
be three ; they shall deliver all their word or evidence. If the person 
accused wishes to ask his accuser any questions^ it is right for him; to do 
so. He shall inquiM of tile judged and tiie judge sbidli’fepeat IhequeeMpii 
to iheacctiseri-'^ 

4. No man shall be Confined Without cause. 

garden, be 

given to the magistrate, and he shall send his messenger to brhigtheowiier 
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of the that he may be tried according to Law 111. The same course 
shall be adopted in all petty offences: bat for murder^ tfaeft^ r^ellion^ &c. 
and all great crihies, it is proper to secure (the offender^SLet not the 
confinement be long before the person is brought to trial. One^ two, or 
three days will be sufficien)!;. Let it not be longer. 

5. When petty offences are committed, the distriet magistrates shall try 
the offenders ; but in all great crimes, the judges and the jury shall as* 
semble in one place for- the trial* 

6. When a man is tried by a district magistrate, and sentenced by him, 
if the person sentenced think that the judge has been irritated with him, 
and has increased his punishment; if (from these considerations) he shall 
say — ^1 will go to the chief-judge and the jury to be tried, it is right that 
he do so. They shall both go before the supreme judge and a jury, to be 
tried* 

7. When a man is tried, convicted, and sentenced by the jury and judge, 
he shall not be maltreated, as by beating with a stick, piercing with a 
spear, or enduring any other savage practice. It shall not be practised. 
The punishment appropriate shall be adjudged. 

8. When a man is convicted of any great crime by the judge and Hie 
jury, and they unanimously think that he deserves punishment ; then the 
judge shall write on a paper his crime, and his own and the jury’s deci- 
sion on which he has been sentenced. This shall be taken to the king* 
and if the king approves of their decision, he shall write upon a paper 
brought by the judge* ** It is fully approved,’’ and write his own name 
underneath, then shall the punishment be inflicted On such offender. If 
the king desire to mitigate the sentence, he may do so, but cannot in- 
crease it 

The names of the judges, magistrates, and messengers, 
or police officers, for Huahine and Sir Charles Sander^s 
Island, follow this last regulation, and close the first 
official document issued by the government of these 
islands — and, next to the sacred writings, the most bene- 
ficial ever promulgated among the people* 

I have endeavoured to give a correct and even servile 
translation of this important publication* The idiom 
and peculiar phraseology of the original, I have almost 
invariably retained, rather thw sacrifice fidelity to im-^ 
provement of style. In some respects I have wished 
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that s^veial enactments had been otherwise than they 
are ; been omitted; and 

notwithl^^ing their imperfections^ considering the 
circumstances of the parties * b;^ whom they were 
framed^ regarding them also as the first effort of their 
legislation as a Christian people^ and the basis of their 
future civil institutions, they embody all the great prin- 
ciples, of national security, personal liberty, general 
order, public morals, and good government. And if no 
Solon or Lycurgus should appear among them, it is not 
too much to hope that, amidst the variety of character daily 
unfolded, and the means of improvement which the 
introduction of letters imparts, that political economy 
will not be neglected, but that legislators will arise, 
whose genius shall model and prepare such improve- 
ments in their system of jurisprudence, as shall render 
it in every respect conducive to general prosperity and 
individual happiness. 

In the Tahitian and Riiiatean codes, when first pro- 
mulgated, the punishment of death was annexed tp^ the 
crime of murder, and rebellion or treason.. But by the 
laws of Huahine and its dependency, capital punishment 
was not . inflicted for any crime. In the first law pro- 
hibiting murder and every species of ^ infanticide, the 
penalty annexed to its commissipn,. instead of being 
death, is banishment for life to Palmerston’s, or some 
other iminhabited island. This was in consequence^ of 
our particular recommendation. We were convinced, 
that if, under any qircumstance8|> man is justified in the 
infliction of death, it is for murder alnne f but 4^^ 
nation of ^ose paiin of thevBib^^j^ 
supposed to auihp^ puniid^inieidb di^^ 

the impreaston th^ jie Alm|g^ 
n. 3 l 
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the right of deliberately destroying a human bSiiig, even 
for &is crime. ' 'iUlp. ' 

In our views of those parts of the* Saci^HBritings, 
we may perhaps have been mistaken. But ill reference 
to the great principles on which public justice is ad- 
' ministered^ the plan recommended' appeared in every 
respect preferable. Death is not inflicted^ even on the 
murderer, from motives of retaliation or revenge ; and if 
it be considered that his life is forfeited, and is taken to 
expiate his crime, the satisfaction which the injured 
party derives from such expiation, must be of a very 
equivocal kind. At the same time, the very execution of 
the sentence imparts to the executioner somewhat of 
the character of an avenger, or excites the apprehension 
that it is done under the influence of irritated and vin* 
dictive feelings. 

The great design of capital, and even other punish- 
ments, is the security of society, and the prevention of 
crimes The death of the criminal preserves society 
from any future injury by his means j and the fatal 
punishment inflicted, it Is presumed^ will deter others 
from the commission of similar offences. The security 
of the community from all future violation or outrage, is 
certainly obtained by the death of the criminal ; but 
experience and observation abundantly demonstrate the 
inadequacy of public executioBS to restrain from the most 
appalling deeds. Every repetition of the awful spectacle 
appears to diminish its horrific character, until thole 
habituated to felony become familiar 'with its heaviest 
punishment. The principal end of public executions* iB 
thus defeated, the general tone of public feeling low^ed> 
and that which was designed to be the most effeCtiild 
moral barrier, is at length converted into an o(^siQ% ot 
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sought for as an opportunity^ for the comniission of 
crime, . 

By i||f|phiehdmg the omission of^capital punish^ 
nientSj we avoided this evU^ and^^ regarding the pec^iar 
circumstaiices of the nation, were in hopes thereby in- 
directly to elevate the tone of^moral feeling, and improve 
the sensibilities, of a people emerging from a state of 
barbarism, in which murder, and retaliated murder, had 
not only been familiar, but committed with brutal 
satisfaction. 

The existence of a mimber of islands uninhabited, but 
capable of cultivation, and from the cocoa-nut trees grow- 
ing on their borders, and the fish to be foxmd near their 
shores capable of furnishing the means of subsistence, . 
and yet too remote to allow of the convicts returning, 
or proceeding to another island in any vessel they could 
construct, appeared to afford the means of answering 
every end of public justice. The community would be 
as safe from future injury, as if the offenders had been 
executed; and we had but little apprehension, that|. life 
of perpetual solitude, and necessary. labour, would be 
regarded by many as more intolerable and appalling than 
speedy death. 

We have always regarded it, as less difficult to rende:^ 
laws, > once established, more sanguinary, than lenient 
afterwards. Another consideration, by which we were 
also influenced, wds, the season to exercise repentance or 
supplfcatipn for mercy^' whiidi it. w afford the 
criminal, before he was called to the bar of the AUgbty. 
To the offender this was most important, and as it could be 
bestowed without danger to the donors, we were always 
desirous that it should be granted.^ No^opportunity fpr 
observiiig the practical effects of. tU law has Jret oepur* 
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red, no murder having bdSn committe#in any of ihe 
islands since its enactment. Within two yea^^^fter the 
promulgation otiihe; Tahitian code, four execiRdns for 
conspiracy and treason took place. The influence of 
these appeared by no means salutary: and in the revi- 
sion of the laws of Tal;uti in 1826, banishment for life was 
substituted as the penalty for those crimes to which 
death had before been annexed. One individual was 
sentenced to perpetual solitude, and was to have been 
furnished with a few tools, together with such seeds and 
roots as"it was presumed, would,^ when cultivated, afford 
the means of subsistence $ but before he was actually trans- 
ported, circumstances occurred which induced the king 
to mitigate his sentence. It has never been intended to 
send any number of felons to the same island : hence dis- 
tinct and distant islands have been appropriated to the 
residence of traitors and murderers. 

The observations on this article may appear to have 
been unnecessarily extended : but the important charac- 
ter of the law itself, and the difference in its penalty 
from that ordinarily inflicted, have induced more len^h- 
ened remarks than I should otherwise have offered. 

Another distinguishing and important feature in their 
judicial proceedings, is, the omission of oatJiSy in appoint- 
ing the Jury, or examining witnesses. No oath is 
ministered on any occasion : the deliberate assertion is 
received as evidence; and false evidence is regarded as 
eqMly criminal with false accusation, and is, I believe^ . 
punished accordingly. 

The second law is one of those regulations peculiar to^ : 
particular and local communities. Their swiiie and thei^ ;. 
gardens are among their principal sources of maih#^ 
nance and wealth. The animals are not kept in sties^br 
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otlier enclosurej^^ but range the district at liberty; a great 
prpport^^vpf their foqd being derived from the cocoa- 
nuts^ b|iP^"fruit> plumd^ cheatnul^^^wd other fruits 
that fall from the^'trees. During the seasbrf of fruit, these 
are abundant, and the pigs feed and sleep in quietness 
under the shade ; but during thp other seasons gi the 
year, they are very troublesome^ Their materials for 
fences are not very good ; and a large strong and hungry 
hog will easily force a way into the garden with his 
tusks or his teeth, and often do great mischief in a very 
short time. In .1826 this law was revised, and rendered 
more simple^. • 1 

The sixth *eiiaclment^ relating to barter, was very ne- 
cessary, not only for the exchanges, or trade, carried on 
among the natives themselves, but for the prevention of 
misunderstandings and dissatisfaction between them and 
those foreigners by whom they might be visited for pur- 
poses of traffic or barter. They are naturally fickle ; and 
were formerly accustomed to return articles which they 
exchanged, merely because they desired to repossess what- 
ever* they might have given for it; this practice led to 
frequent altercations, and, when trading with foreigners, to 
most serious quarrels. 

The law which prohibits labour on the Sabbath-day, is 
perhaps enforced by a penalty dispro^ortioned to the 
offence. It ought, however, to be observed, that as a 
nation they wbre accustomed to pay the strictest regmrd 
to this day from religious considerations, before the legal . 
enactment was made, which was principally designed |p 
prevent annoyance to those who were desirous to devote 
the day to religious services. The road which: 
offenders were to make, was not much more than a foot- ;; 
path, with a small trench dug on each side, and raised . , 
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in the centre^ from the. Band or earth taken from its 
borders. 

The eighth law^ referring to rebellion^ is tran^ffited from 
the amended code of 1826^ simply because this article 
was jnuch shorter thin in that of 1823. It contains the 
substance of the former enactment^ which had . been 
copied verbatim from the Tahitian code^ and was: drawn 
up by Pomare^ it fixes the punishment for the third 
offence to perpetual banishment^ instead of leaving it 
optional mth the judges to banish^ or sentence to public ’ 
labour for seven years or for life. 

The ninth regulation can only be of temporary applicar 
tion, and the necessity for its introduction arose from 
the peculiar circumstances of the people^ while passings 
as it were^ from paganism to Christianity. Prior to the 
subversion of heathenism^ polygamy prevailed more or 
less in all the South Sea Islands: some of the chief 
women had also a plurality of husbands. This regula^^ 
tion did not require those who had entered into these 
relations in a heathen state to dissolve them on becom^^ 
ing Christians, and was only designed to prevent .any 
one from making these engagements after they had 
become such : it is a circumstance which merits notice^ 
that there were very few who did not of their own lac- 
cord, and by agreement among themselves, disannul this 
relationship excepting with one individual; They knew 
that with more than one person, it was incbnsistent with 
the precepts of the Bible ; and this consideration induGed 
the discontinuance of their former practice. If: the&r 
previous habits of life, and the notorious lic^tionsneiw^ 
of their r character, he regarded^ their conduct in> this 
respect is. a striking illustration of the power/ of: Diarise 
truth upcm their minds, and of the attention ;th^ 
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sidered its injunctions* to require. This article was 
amended in 1826 , and it was enacted, in the event of a 
man marking a second wife, without her knowing that 
lie was already a married man, he should not only be 
sentenced to public work, but shoufd furnish pecuniary 
compensation for the female he had thus injured. 

The twelfth enactment, which regards the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage contract, is rather a singular article. 
The influence of the former institutions appears to re- 
quire it, or at least something of the kind. Formerly, 
under whatever circumstances, and with whatever cere- 
monies, the engagement had'^ be^ made, nothing , could 
be more brittle than the bond which held together those 
united in matrimony. The engagement was not regarded 
as binding any longer tlian the caprice or inclination of 
the parties dictated. Accustomed thus to relieve them- 
selves for any unpleasantness in temper, &c. it was to be 
feared that the separations resulting from them would 
lead to the arranging of new contracts. To avoid the 
confusion and mconvenience of this, the present regula- 
tion was introduced; and although it was not sup- 
posed that hard labour would .revive affection in the 
bosoms of those who, notwithstanding they had solemnly 
agreed to: dwell together for life, ; had yet become 
estranged from each other ; yet it was presumed^ that 
the admonition from the magistrate, and the consequence 
of obstinate alienation, might induce the parties to 
pose a little restraint upon their tempers, and to m^e ah 
effort to live together in peace and quietness, if not in 
kindness and in love. ; ^ j ; 

The d^adadon df the &male ses: is an invariable 
accompanimeut of paganism ; ah^ in addition to the 
humUiation and davery to which those in the South 1 mm 
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Island? were reduced while the community were he^then^, 
they We often exposed to the suffejrings of hunger and 
wantj from the neglect or unkindnesfi of their i 
imperious husbands. 

ite thirteenth eiiactment, requiring provision 
made for them^ may be regarded as ; an indication of 
the light inwhich the nation at this time viewed thdr 
former treatment of the females^ or an expression of 
their determination to prevent its recurrence. 

The law concerning marriage is a most important 
enactment, and may be justly regarded as the basis of 
all their regulations foi^ domestic comfort, and produc- 
tive of every household virtue. It was thought that the 
season of assembling for public lecture during the week> 
which was on Wednesday evening, would be preferable- 
to the Sabbath, for giving the notice, or, what is termed 
with us, publishing the banns, but the marriage was not 
to take place till the following week. Though the law 
only prescribes the terms in which the contract shall 
be made, the people usually expect a short address, 
and prayer for the Divine blessing; and on that account 
in general, prefer applying to the Missionaries to perform 
the ceremony. No fees are received by either party for 
solemnizing the marriage, or entering the record. In the 
revision of the code in 1826 , this law was considerably 
improved by annexing to the public announcement of 
the intention of the parties, the reason why such .public 
declaration was iSade, viz. that any who knew of just 
cause why the marriage should not take place, uiighib 
declare the same. 

Dogs are numerous in the islands, though not iip^ 
reai*ed as formerly for food. They are generally rem^?' 
ably indolent, unsightly, apd iU-bred, and areVk 
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nuisance in most of the settlements. Disputes are not 
frequent ^ong the natives^ but they arise as often on 
account of the depredations of th^ir dogs and hungry 
pigR^i^ from any other cause. Neither their dogs^nor 
swine are confined^ but prowl about the districts^ destroy- 
ing numbers of fowls^ kids, and young pigs. Several 
instances have occurred, in which "^children have been 
attacked and injured by savage and hungry swine. 
Under such circumstances formerly, redress would have 
been sought, or vengeance taken, with the club or the 
spear. To diminish the number of useless animals, and 
to secure greater care over others^ the twenty-first regu- 
lation was made, which rendered the owners in some 
degree responsible for any mischief they might occasion. 

Such was the population of the islands formerly, that 
every bread-fruit and cocoa-nut tree had its respective 
owners and a single tree, it is said, had sometimes two 
proprietors. Subsequently, however, extensive clusters 
or groves of trees were to be met with, having no other 
owner than the chief of the district in which they grew. 
The fruit of these, it was formerly their practice to gather 
in its season, without asking the consent of any one. 
The proprietor of the land could at any time appropriate 
to his own use any number of the trees, by affixing 
such marks as were indications that they were rahmia, 
or prohibited. This practice being connected with cer- 
tain idolatrous ceremonies, was discontinued with the 
abolitioh of the system. As the population increased, 
the people became more careful of their trees, and the 
practice of gathering, promiscuously the fruit from 
those trees not enclosed, appeared generally undesirable^ 
There are, however, a number of persons at most of the 
settlem^ts, who have scarcely any other sources whence 
^Ifs> 3 m 
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they can derive a supply. In order to afford them an 
opportunity of procuring this, and at the same time 
securing to the jjiropiietors their right to the disposal of 
the fruit growing o^ their own lands, the twenty-fifth 
regulation was framed, and applied to most of the trees 
whose fruit is used as ah article of food. 

The government having been hitherto an arbitrary 
monarchy^ the king and chiefs had been accustomed, not 
only to receive a regular supply of ail the articles pro- 
duced in the islands, but to send their servants to take 
whatever they required, however abundant the supply 
furnished might have been. This practice destroyed all 
security of individual property, and, so long as it con-^ 
tinned, was one of the great barriers to the improvement 
and* civilization of the people. It had always appeared 
to us desirable to introduce such regulations, in reference 
to this subject, as would procure for the king and chiefs 
a revenue more ample than the system of extortion and 
plunder had ever furnished, and at the same time secure 
inviolate to the people the right of private property. 

In proposing any regulation of this kind to the chiefs, 
we always felt some degree of delicacy, and found the 
introduction of the measure attended with difficulties. 
To the chiefs it appeared in some degree depriving them 
of their power, and rendering them dependfent oh the 
donations of the people ; and there were others who, 
connecting the prosperity of the people with the con- 
tinuance of the monarchical government, were not free 
from apprehension lest the restraint imposed on 
chiefs should diminish their influence in the nation, and* 
destroy the authority of the soveroign. The rulers and 
chiefs of Huahine, howeve?, readily embraced the plan,ahd 
heartily recommending ittothe adoption of the people, ha^ 
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found it much more productive than the former system 
of oppression. To the people, the advantage of this 
enactment is incalculable. They have already begun to 
taste vthe sweets and enjoyments ^^resulting from* the 
secure possession of their property, and the satisfaction 
of contemplating the produce of their labour as inviolably 
their own. No regulation, before introduced, appears so 
much adapted to promote extensive agriculture, general 
industry, and advancement in civilization. 

In 1826, this enactment was improved : the proportion 
of tribute individuals in the several classes of society 
should furnish, was definitely fixed; and the whole ren- 
dered more explicit. Although this regulation has been 
subsequently introduced, and still further extended, in 
the codes of some of the other Jslands, this being the first 
enactment on the subject promulgated by any of the 
infant governments of the island, may be regarded as 
the basis on which the right and security of private 
property is established. 

The remaining articles in the first Huahine code refer 
to the regulation of their judicial proceedings, and arc 
designed to supply the deficiency that appeared in the 
laws of other islands previously introduced. In these 
the power of the judge and magistrate was discre^ 
tionary, both as to the kind and degree of penalty 
imposed for several offences. This was found toi open 
M door for the abuse of power, and was frequently 
very unsatisfactory to the people in general. From 
these considerations we were led to recommend the 
chiefs to annex the pufushm^t to the prohibitioja of 
the offence, and restnet the magistrate in the ; inflie^ 
tion of such penalty (mly as the law enjoined sf tb 
has appeared in general to give satisfaction, though it 
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is often attended with practical difficultiesj' theise^ how^ 
however, the increasing experience of the people will 
probably enable them to remove. - ^ 

In 1826, the regulations regarding the local magis^ 
trates was improved, and two were appointed td pre- 
serve the peace in each district, from whose decision 
any one could appeal, even in petty cases, to the judges 
of the island. At the same time, the salaries of the 
magistrates, as well as those of the judges, which are 
paid by the king, were definitively fixed. 

The law which declared that ^^No man should be tried 
for any great oifence (viz. one which affected his person, 
liberty, or possessions) without a jury,” we have always 
regarded as the basis of their public justice. The liberty 
granted to the prisoner, of objecting to any members of 
the jury, is a valuable security for the proper and im- 
partial investigation of the case. 

In 1826, this enactment was also amended, and it was 
then enjoined, not only that a chief or raatira should be 
tried by his equals, but that if a peasant or mechanic 
were brought to trial, the jury also should be peasants 
or mechanics. Every friend of liberty, and the natural 
rights of men, and to the order and good government 
of society, must rejoice that these infant nations should 
have enjoyed, so early in their civil existence, the 
security which the trial of a subject by his peers is 
adapted to insure. At the same time it was also enacted^ 
that, in aH cases, the jury should be unanimous in their 
verdict. ^ - 

Besides these regulations, which were included itf ttie 
first legislative code> established iii 1823, and impMvtel 
in lffi6 j at this latter period^ several important 
were added, and the Huahinian code now contaiUs fiftSr^ 
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laiYS. The first of those introduced ht this time, regard- 
ed the education or discipline of the children, and was 
designed to counteract the fugitive habits which the 
children indulged prior to the establishment of regular 
schools. ' Formerly the children were accustomed to 
resist all parental restraint, and, whenever they chose, to 
leave their parents’ abode, and associate with other chil« 
dren> or take up their residence in any other part of the 
island. 

The facility with which the means of support might 
in general be obtained, rendered it a matter of little or 
no inconvenience to the parties to whom such children 
might, at the age of eight, ten, or twelve years, attach 
themselves. * The person with whose establishment they 
might unite, exercised no moral or guardian care over 
them ; and their distance from the dwelling of their own 
parents, removed them from the restraint and superintend^ 
dence of those on whom naturally devolved the preserva- 
tion of their morals and the formation of their character. 
To prevent the sanction and support which children 
absconding from their homes had been accustomed to 
receive, and to promote a more general attention to the 
reciprocal duties of parents and children, this regulation 
was introduced. 

Another . enactment prohibited the revival of those 
amusements and dances which were immoral in their 
t^dencies. 

A third prohibited husbands from ill-treating their 
wives. 

The fourth referred to their fisheries^ and by^^ing the 
proportion of fish taken which should be given to the 
king and governors, was adapted to prevent., misnnderr' 
standing or dissatisfaction. i y ■ : 
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The most advantageous regulation^ however^ intro- 
dueed at this period^ for the first time in any of the legal 
enactments^ wa*s that which regarded the boundaries of 
lands. This law required that all disputes about land- 
marks should be referred to the judges^ or settled by the 
decision of a jury; and that the boundaries of all the 
lands^ fields^ &c. throughout the island^ should be care- 
fully ascertained, and, with the dimensions, descriptions 
of the land, and the names of the owners, should be 
entered in a book to be called the Book of' the Boundaries 
of I^ands. A copy of the boundaries of ^ch land, with 
the owers> signed by the principal judge, and sealed 
with the king's seal, was to be prepared, as a docu- 
ment or legal title to the possession of such land in per- 
petuity. 

Many difficulties presented themselves in adjusting 
the rights of different claimants to the same lands. 
Prior to the introduction of Christianity, the lands often 
changed owners during the internal wars that prevailed, 
and the descendants of those who at this time possessed 
or occupied the land> preferred their claims. But as 
tbosewho possessed the lands at the abolition of idolatry, 
held them either as the fruits of conquest or the gifts of 
the king, it was decreed that those who possessed them 
should be considered as their lawful owners, and that no 
claim referring to a period antecedent to this, should be 
admitted. This law, by which the lands of the islands 
were made the freehold property of their possessors; is' 
one of the most important in its influence on the pro- 
perty, th{^ had yet been enacted. The unalienable right 
in the soil would thus descend from the frther to 
son, and no man could be deprived of this neural rjgldi: 
but by a flagrant violation of the laws of his eoun^.; > ^ ^ 
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In the year 1824^ when the infant^ Pomare HI. was 
recognized by the nation as the successor to his father 
in the government of Tahiti and Moored^ the Tahitian 
code was revised and enlarged. At this time, a most 
important law was introduced ; which gave to the 
nation, for the first time, what might be termed a 
representative government, and rendered the Tahitian a 
limited, instead of an absolute monarchy. It was then* 
decreed tiiat members from every district should meet 
annually, for the purpose of devising and enacting new 
laws, and amending those already in existence. The 
duration of the session was to be regulated by the busi- 
ness to be transacted. The inhabitants of the districts 
were to select their representatives, and fresh deputies or 
members to be elected every three years. It was at first 
enacted, that two should be sent from each district ; but 
the same law authorized tlie body which might be thus con- 
vened to increase the number to three or four from e^h, if 
it were found desirable. No regulation was to be regarded 
as a law, but such as had been approved or proposed by 
them, and had received the sanction of the king ; and 
every regulation ipadc by them, and approved by the 
king, was to be observed as the law pf the land. 

The printed report of the session of what may be 
termed the Tahitian parliament, which assembled in 
May 1826, contains an alteration of two laws, and four 
new regulations. The first of these is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify its translation, it is 

CoMCERNiNO Seamen who may leave their Vessels. 

1. The captain, or master of the vesseb who shall tom one of his crew 
on shore, without the consent of the govenior of the district, is criminal* 
He sliaU pay Oiirty dofiars ; iwentjr to the king, six to the governor, ^d 
four to the mahwho shiH itondnet the seaman back to his ship. 
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, be immediately app^hend^ The nmp .tiiat,|^nds a^ app^ends (ej^h 
deserter) shall receive eight dollars^ if he was taken near at hand; wd 
-'jEteeii dollaii^iFhifi^ 

^. 3. The pGr^n,y^ho shafi entice any man beloiiguj^ tg^ as^^^^ 
abandon his ship, and the map who shall hide or secrete, ^im who sh^ 
so abscoi^, shall be tried> and (if convictedy his sentence ' sii^I 
make fifty fathdms of paih^hy or road, or to build eight yariiU oi Wne 
' pier or. wall.. ■ ■ ■' . •■ - •.:••'•' 

4* A seaman who had concealed himself on shore, and who shatf be 
-iNtthd after his ship has sailed, shall bh brought to trial, and his senttie 
^hnil be to make fifty fkthoms of road. v?^ rsu 

.s:. ■ . • .‘ o...;Y.yy 

One of the greatest sources of annoyance to the natives^ 
and inconvenience to foreigners, has been the conduct ^pf 
sealheu who have absconded, from their ships, or beim 
toned on shore by the masters of trading vessels. ^To 
prevent as much as possible seamen from leaving thdr 
^rships, this law was enacted ; and by subjecting to’ ii 
punishinent with hard labour, ; both thn desertem^^ and 
those who may favour their desertion or concealmenti is 
adapted to answer the end proposed; } 

? t A copy of this law, with an English^translation sprinted 
on the same paper, is given, by a person whom > the 
government appoints for that : purpose, ^fx) the^imasMr 
of «^ery vessel entering any of their ha * 

regulatian is so just ' in its nature^ and so« 

.tendency in regard to those who :vis^4he^Ml^ 

the community on shore, that the moi^^oeadylacqttiQl- 
leenoe in its requii%ments ( may^ be ^ mast IreasonblW 

r The p^ple^hhve always f(^ 
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titres of l3ieir own islands; The sentencing of such sailors 
as may desert from their ships^ or may be found on shore 
after their vessels have sailed^ to hard labour on the public 
roads or quays^ is probably the most effectual plan they 
could have adopted to deter seamen from the very frequent 
practice of forsaking their vessels. 

The promulgation of an official printed code among the 
inhabitants of these islands^ not only formed an epoch in 
thi^ir history, but introduced a new order of feeling and 
action in their civil relation, as a community governed, ^y 
laws which they had deliberately and unitedly adopted. 
Perspicuity and plainness had been studied in the fram- 
ing of their laws, and in several instances we should have 
preferred even greater explicitness. The public admini- 
stration of justice, under the former system, had been 
exceedingly unceremonious and simple; and although ^he 
change now introduced had rendered it rather more com- 
plex, it was not intricate or perplexing. In several of 
the islands, I believe, court-houses were built. There were 
none, however, in Huahme when I left, though I have since 
heard that they were erecting one for the chief judges. 

No investigatiops or trials have ever taken place with 

closed doors,^' but all causes are tried in open court. 
In some of the islands, the bell-man goes round the dis- 
trict, to give public notice before any trial takes place. 
Their places of justice have usually been the governor's 
house, or the opep air, frequently the court-yard in 
front of the chief’s dwelling, an open space in the centre 
of the settlement, or near the sea-beach. A wide-spread- 
ing tree, or clump, is usually selected, and under its shade 
the bench is fixed and the trial attended. The hour of 
sun-rise is^.usually chosen/ as they prefer the coolness of 
the inoinioglo the heat o^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

n. ■ ^ ' 3 n ... ...i 
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tb^^thie ’i^eat tttdrtllB -bf 

IbHii 1iiafiy'wbb:1^iei?e'e^^ ifasi^BMe'bf %e'Madi4bt*^ 
flitft Wduld' t^eiU9e!Wfs aad ttoeir jSbSt^tjV^br 

WCfb idtiiiMfe’ td'b^iifeijiate theilr 'i^al'tiel. Tnftere^refb'^^ferijj 
► hbWeVer, idnong diffbfent rbnks in s0Ct6ty, %ho 
&nd'f^t'^^^rbntly, '^d b^cScsiOfialiy 
sbnib' tbey" bdtertaiiibi^^‘ of natnfU bM ^bibkrib^t^^^d 
ri^taj'^d the security liiey ei^'ectbd frCtn the Ih^s #hy 
Many illuatratkins bf this tbtnaik iht^t 
'Be 'oddhced, I shall only cite bne that b(!hhn<(e^ ‘ ih *thfe 
iaiknd In which I resided. d 

Ih the ahtumn bf 1^22, the queen'of 'Ihhiti,' the' widhW 
of Poiiiare, visited Huahine. Her attendant's, Whb 'M- 
Ibwed in her train from Tahiti, requiring^ piece bf tinibbt, 
shf direct^ them to cut down a bread-fruit trbb'gtWiii^ 
in the garden of a poor man on the opposite' side bf^the 
biiy, near which her ' own residence ‘stobd. 'Her Orders 
were obeyed, imd' the tree was carried away. Tbhhe/’tKe 
owner of the spbti, on which it stood, returning "in ffilb 
even^ to’hls^ cottage, saw the spoiler had been 'iherb'; 
the stump was bleeding, and the bnQghs’lhy streii^eli 
arOtmd, but the stately trunk was gone. Infdrnied‘b|/ hiS 
ineijghbours that the queen’s meu had cut it'dchtn,' he 
impaired to the ' me^strate of the disttict, and lOdgicfn 
c^plamt against her inajestythe quCen. 
dijected him to Come to the plaq|r of 'pUbUO jttk^hh 
ibe following morning at 8im-r!he, ’ and s^blltiintiM^^ 
charge : he afterwards sent MS serv^ to the'^^henry''hhd 
ihs^ted her attendance at the samehour. The ni»ttikbin- 
Ing, the Missionary rOSidi% thOre' Went downftO'WiiMdii 
the probeeding ; and, as the sun rose abcWb 
Ori, the magistrate, was sjeen slitting 'in the 
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h^c ; besida her. atopd the 

them wh^r may be termed the polieer ofiEuserSi, 'li^iiuig 

tp/('e^^ thamagisti^ates inquireC ^ what purpose they 
had^ j^ed The poor mw said, that iujius 

garden, there grew a bread-fruit, tree, whose 
grateful tp the inmates of his cott^e, and whose fruity 
with that of those which grew around, supported his 
family for five or seven months in every year; but 
yesterday, some one had cut it down, as he had beep, 
informed, by order of the queen. He knew that they had 
law^— he had thought those laws protected the poor 
man’s property, as well as that of kings and chiefs ;> and 
he wished to kn^ whether it was right that, without h^s 
knowledge or consent, the tree should have heen cut 
down, 

^l^he inpgistrate, turning to the queen, asked if she h|(^4 
ordered the tree to be cut down. She answered, ^ Yes/— 
He then, asked if she did not know that they bad laws. 
She,,sai4, ‘Yes;’ but she was notuware they applied to her» 
TJi^e magistrate asked, in those laws (Avcopy of whiefy 
he held iu.his hsind) there were any exceptions in favour 


of chiefly or kings, or queens.’ ♦She answered, ^Naj’ and 
cle^pnt,ched,one qf her atte^ to her house, who soon 

y^tj^ned with » hflg of dollars, which she threw dpW 
before i poor , i^n^ as recompense for his Iqiss^-^ 

‘ have not done jf;et/ . ^e 

jqueen began ; to ‘ Dp you think it right tiiat^,^^ 

shPuldhaTe,^^ dpwn the trcjewi^ thq 

pemij^slqnj^^^^ cpntip^ not 
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answered^ If the queen is convinced that it was not right 
to take a little man’s tree without his permission^ i am 
sure she will not do so again. I am satisfied — I require 
no other recompense.’ His disinterestedness was ap- 
plauded; the assem*bly dispersed; and afterwards3 I 
thinks the queen sent fiim, prfi^tely, a present equal to 
the value of his tree. 


■* • 
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Vigit from the Windward lelands— Opposition to the moral restraints of 
Christianity— Tatauing prohibited by the chiefs— Account of the dye- 
instruments, and process, of tatauing— Variety of figures or patterns — 
The operation painful, and frequently fatal — Revival of the practice— 
Trial and penalty of the offenders — Rebellion against the laws and 
government— Public assembly— Address of Taua— Departure of the 
chie& and people from the encampment of the king’s son— Singularity 
of their dress and appearance — Interview between the rival parties — 
Return of Hautia ^d the captives— Frequency of war in the South 
Sea Islands — Poly^ian war-god — ^Religious ceremonies and human 
sacrifices, prior to the commencement of hostilitiee^National councils 
— ^Mustering of forces — Emblems of the gods taken to the war — Strength 
of their fleets or armies— The battle of Hooroto — Women engaging in 
war— Martial music — ^Modes of attack— Single combats, challenges, &c. 
—The rauti, or orators of battle — Sacrifice of the first prisoner— Use of 
the sling. 


During the year 1821, besides going to Tahiti, I made 
three voyages to Raiatei^ mid spent a number of weeks 
with the Missionaries there. These voyages were not 
dangerous, although'we were often out at sea all night, 
and sometimes for ji ig hts and days together. The Hope, 
whose arrival at ^rahiti in April had afforded us so 
much satisfaction, called at Huahine on her. way to 
England, with a caigo she had taken at Tahiti. Shortly 
after this, we were also favoured with a visit from Messta. 
Darling and Bourne, who accompanied the captoin. df 
the Westmoreland from Tahiti, in the ship’s long'bosyt. 



4 ^ F:(^)rNBauf; 

Mi^sioofiri^.; (cf ; .tiui (Jislwds 

at R?Mli^|ihfiy , ^omj^r weekt 

T^W, tl»? |ireihl«» 

1^1^ receive^; f^m.^y of thC; in iijte Wi9d<* 

watd IsUmds,. tjkough we j^iad. ; . been . at^ l'a^j tb&ijbaKl! 
npw;j^;d» of ithfee ye^, , The'season ,^^ 
was'^s^/ distinguished by one or two i{npoi|f^i!|hi4T¥U<w(3 
stances.,. ' ■ . -.u,-- - <>=;.••» rt-i-unt- 

: , jPaganlsm had been renounced in 18];6^ andnig^M^nl 
PjTi^ession of (^ristianity followed t^e cotahieneement of 
tilie Mission here;, there we;t::e,. however a, 
felt . the restraint Christianity , ifiaposed upons theiiitdes^ 
wpopensitiesi to be exceedingly irksome^ 'I^esei were 
principally,, yowg persons ; and though, frpin tltajviW 
finence of e^ninpie, or the i^pularit^f rehfwanJ^^ 
hs4 attached theinsdvos to the ChiAians, they iwoKe 
probably toping that a change would take; place i|n 4he 
senttocnts of the nation more favonrablo to their ^Tfistoi^ 
a^ riBla^ the restriction which the pr^epta -of Seariii^t^.. 
had impoaed. They did not disturb dto rtaePfuiUjilycpf 

= -- 'iid fev/m Jl 

. ,.jBpt ,whj^ the chiefs intimated . their; ; dntenlSiMiiqqf 
h’f ^hc future according > to the priricipleiutoid 
pf the BibKand thta tto new coda^jfa»rs '|la# 
received the sanction of Pomare-vi^e, aaiawBiWiitlMl! 
c^.,the; ruling chiefs m the i^d^ they itogtan taPbe 
aj^lreb^ve tha$ the epsting stat^yj^tltogi erasiliSii^ 
tj^J^pei%atont. .llbey then tout dtapfaiiibkKill 


. thehr upplicattaa. i 'tov^ak^ 
Ji^l*%^>ihad jbeen i^iihe. cbi^. ^ednie^itocift^wHid 
latter,!. at;. tto^^aine 





bbifW ?om*'^ iflb^ 


iiildrfij®:^ 'was "^Mbited. Thb fb'ndHdii' il 

tMTiiMtltdii''ft^4bey^ (xhiameribi, as th^jr coisMdievtfd 
marks thus impressed, is tmly remarkable. It'is 'nbt 
eonfiiiid'tb'tbeiny'tiul^pemdaa t^^^ princip^ grodp^j'^tid 
iS' bIftiaiiVgly pr'tuHjyed b Matqueisiana itod i^eW’ 
Zsidaddet'sL' ‘ Altbough practised by , all classes, t ha^e 
Aot been’ able to ti^e its ori^ii. It is by some adopted 

as^a bai^e of mduttiuig, or memorial of a dejf>ar<^dl 
Mend aasd = from die figures rre batEe sbrnetim^ea ' iee^‘ - 
eptki (be ^rson^f the natives, and the conversatibii^ i^e 
faaye had>We sh^d bb ittdaced'tb think it tvaa ttesigbi^ 
as* a kind^ hifltorical'' record nf ‘ thie ‘’^rinajpal obiibins "bf 
their ^Hves^' 'But ’it ^ -nie ’beliere, in moBe^-^^ 
adopted'^thei greatet h^ of tlm. people 

a^peridtiai^adarmh^t; ' ' '■'■ ■'''■' -i. ■•'■■.i-"- 

It must -have been a pmnM operation, andiiadk 'Ibldd^' 
appliHdr^»fmy»!eitieirt 'kt ‘1^ time; Hie^e 
tofaM^^^jolembra^f the-art bf thmuihg, vriib-^^ 
hiidy-vnn^^ydd 'tb peirform ^ imd 'tebeiv^^'^ 'Uberdt 

■Olm-adfpnng matter>^ kernel of ihe'bimdle^]|if^ 

pulvmized^ iaad mhred' tifith ^ 
rud^ thcHig^iihigttnibus, and od&biblid'idf’ thb^bnh^^^j 
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patt^ern to be tataued^ was. portrayed upoii^ t^ 
a piece of charcoal^ though at timea the oj 
guided only by the eye. V 

A number of idolatrous ceremonies attended ito 
menceinent ; and when these were finished, the^perform^ 
immersing the points of the sharp bone instiuxue|ii^^ 
the colouring matter, which was a beautiful jet 
applied it to the surface of the skin, and, 
smartly with the elastic stick which he held in bis 
hand, jpunctured the skin, and injected the dye at ; the 
same time, with as much facility as an idd.er would bite, 
and deposit his ppison. 

So long as the person could endure the pain, ; ^ 
operator continued his work, but it was seldom that a 
whole figure was completed at once, ^ence it prov^ a 
tedious process, especially with ^ those who had a variety 
of patterns, or stained the. greater, part of their bodi:|s. 
They usually began to impress these^unfading^mi^^ 
upon their persons at an e^ly 
tbey.had reached the seyenthiip^ eighth year. v Both senses 
were tataued, but the nien>i|^pre than^^^ wqt^n, : * ■ ^ r 

The tatauing of the S^dwich and ^ 


though sometimes ahun^antv isv the rudest 1 have vCKii?*; 
that of llie New Zealanders and the .Mwqnelsirasfts;:-feJ^ 
ingenious^ though difil^nt in 

consists prinQipally in nt^ow^ c|rcular^ qt acrTed'lins|» 
on differrat parts of thq|^.| the l^s^^m tlie latter^^ifOiie 
bioM aqd straight, intera^rsed wid^hiia^f,.and,Mtm^ 
J^^nes d&reied the body so as almo^y td 
^qidginal colour of the .skin. . . . - ' 

.tpte and e^tance : 
soine of the figiues 
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c^les^ loisengcs^ &c..f the patterns aM usualljr taken 
liature^ and arfe often some of most' graceM^ 
A cocoa-nut tree is a favourite' object }^ and I have often 
/^miried the taste displayed in tlje marking; of a chiefs’ 
legSj when I have seen cocoa-nut tree correctly and 
disl^ctly drawn, its root spreading at the heel, its elastic 
' pencilled as it were along the tendon, and' its waving 
jgracefully spre^ out oh the broad part of the 
c^. Sometimes a couple Of stems would be twined up 
frotd the heel, and divided on the calf, each bearing a 
plumo of leaved 

The ornaments round the ankle, and :hpon the instep, 
make them 'often appear as if they wore the elegant 
Sastem sandal. The sides of the legs are sometimes 


tataued fmm thc|i^nkle ujptvard,^^ gives ^he appear- 
anco ^ of wiring )^th ornamented seams. 

®ronl the loWfer part of the back, a number of straight, 
^ise^^ direction of the spine, 
IKidl^rah^ the shoulders. But, of 

the tipper pi^ of is the most tataued; 

Eve|yvaiS^%f figure seeh here. Cocoa-nut 

ahd^bread^fMi^ree^^^ edhvolvoli^ v^ . 

round; thcin, bbye gatherings the fruity men engaged ih, 
battle^h the^ ovet^ a i 

foe f diV ae 1 ha^ fte^ntly seen it, they are 
is^eaitphig^^k Hhman^sai^iflee^t^ 

of ilsh-^ay at times bie 

bodjTP^m^ pi^Isj ■ 

other ^ weapoiis of W&i a&d ; 


stamned uOon iheb or chest.' 
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migbt' si^rve as ail index to his disposition and fais cha- 
ilKiter. The asbd thioat were e^etimes shiguhtiiy 
marked. The toad and 'the ears were also^sataoedy though 
ant^g the Tahitians this ornament %as seldom appHed 
to the face, ■ 

The lein^es used tiie 1»tau more sparingly than <^e 
meh^ and mth greater taste^ It was always the custom 
of the natives to go barefooted^ and the feet^ to an inch 
above the ankles, of the chief women, were often neatly 
tataued ; apj^aring as if they wore a loose kind of san- 
dal, or elegant open-worked boot. The arms were fte^ 
quently •niarked with circles, their fingers with rings, 
and their ^ists with bracelets. The thin transparent 
skin over the black dye, often j^ve to the tatau a tinge 
ofhlue. « 

Hie females seldom, if ever, madced iheir faces ^ . the 
figures on their feet and hands were all the ornaments 
they exhibited. Many suffered much from the pain 
occasioned by the operatito, and ftom the swelling and 
inflammation that followed, which often contmued for a 
long i>ime, and ultimately proved fatal. Ihis, however, 
sddom detbrred others from attempting to secure this 
badge ^of distinction or enoibeMii^ment of person. 

On account of t;he immoral practices invariably tcon-^ 
nected with the pr^ess of tatf^ing, the^chiefs prohibited 
. it fdtogether, and,«eKcepting a few foreign seam 
often evinced *as *great a desire to^have some rfigoie 
tatancfd on their arms or hands, as Ihe :iiat^ 
selves, there hadhot been an individuail' marked for sc^e 
years^ ■ -r 

In month of July, We heiird that a mimW^ ahC 
forty4ix young per8ohe,diad been >inaikmgihem8^l|^ 
The principaixhiefs came to ask tOT opinion>as%^W^ 
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they should do, there were so many of them. Formerly, 
they said, the disobedience of so numerous a party to 
any order of the chiefs, would have been considered equi- 
valent to a declaration of war, and they should have sent 
armed men after them at ^ee, and! either have slain or 
banished the delinquents ; but now, as they !fad laws, 
they wished to know whether it would be right that 
they should all be tried, an^ if found guilty, have the 
sentence annexed to the crime pronounced against them. 

We told the chiefs it would not be wrong, and the 
next morning attended the trial. It was conducted with 
the greatest candour and forbearance on the part of the 
magistrates and accusers, and an equal degree of sub- 
mission on the part of the offenders, though it appeared 
they had supposed that from their numbers, and the cir- 
cumstance of one or two young chiefs of distinction 
being among them, the government would not have 
noticed their conduct. They were sentenced to build 
a certain quantity of stone- work on the margin of the 
sea. 

in a day or two afterwards^ it was discovered that 
Taaroarii, the king’s 80 b> a youth about eighteen years 
of age, had also been tataued ; and this being considered 
as an expression of his disapprobation of bis father’s 
conduct, and of his det^mination os to the conduct hq 
designed to pursue^ produced a great sensation axqong 
the people. His venerable father was deeply affected^ 
and the struggle between affection for his 8(m9 aiod his 
duty to the people, was evidently strongs Hie latter 
prevailed ; he directed him to be tried, aqd attended him 
to tria}^ here he nffectioimtriy a^emniqhe^ blfh^on to 
profit by Ids / experiencei and warned the spectators# 
telling thdH not to be deceived, and suppose th^ the 
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lawsj by which they had be gQi^er«,ec^ 

would be violated withlimpunit^^^ .Some of \the latter 
observed, If thei king’s son * does not escape^ what will 
become of the common men ? : ■ > v 

i Taaroarii, the chief of Sir Charles Sanders* j Island^ and 
the ! exp Aed successor to his father in the sovereignty 
of Huahine, was now obliged to dive into the sea for 
coral, and assist in building the portion of stoneTWork 
allotted to him. His friends and attendants performed 
the greater part of the labour ^ still there was a feeling 
of pride, that would not allow him to stand altogether 
idle. I visited his house one evening, and entered freely 
into conversation with him on the subject. He observed, 
that he was sorry for what he had done, but appeared 
to indicate, that he did not wish it to be thought that 
the work assigned him was any punishment. 

Several unsteady young men and women, who folr 
lowed the example of the first party, were also tried, and 
sentenced to similar punishments ; and afterwards two 
principal personages in the island, by having their bodies 
tataued, joined their party: these two were the son of 
the king of Raiatea, who was residing at Huahine, ^nd 
his sister, who had been married to a member pf Mar 
bine’s family. Their party was now stropg, both in 
point of number and influence, and we expected that the 
simple circumstance of markiiig the person with tatau^ 
was only one of the preliminaries of their design^ and m 
this we were not mistaken. 

In the month of August, we heard that Taaroarii, wiitb 
a number of those whom the chiefs had senteuced tp 
labour pu the public works, had left their emplpymept, 
and were gone to Parea, in the . nprtheru^ part o 
island.; They told the ofiScers of the chief appoirdtedi® 
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superintend them^ that* they intended in a few days to 
return. TTie people were greatly attached to the king’s 
son^ and the officers^ willing to shew him every indul- 
gence^ did not oppose his removal | but reports were 
soon circulated/ that he was employing emissaries to 
invite the disaffected to join him^ with the assuHhce that 
as soon as they were strong enough^ he intended to 
assume the government of the island^ and abolish the 
laws — ithat under his reign every one should follow his 
own inclinations, with regard to those customs which 
the laws prohibited. His father being absent at Raiatca, 
he had judged the present a favourable time for making 
a vigorous effort. 

On the evening of the ninth of September, which 
was the Sabbath, a messenger came from the chiefs 
while we were engaged at family prayers, informing 
me that a large party of wild young men had gone to 
Parea, and that the son of the king of Raiatea was pre- ,, 
paring to follow them. I went down to his dwelling } 
his wife and several of his principal men were per- 
suading him to remain, and not unite himself with 
those whose designs were evidently unfavourable to the 
peace of the island. I mingled my entreaties with theirs, 
but it was of no use. His own men, finding he could not 
be deterred unless by violence, desisted ; while a number 
of young fellows, like-minded with himself, urging him 
to depart, he hastened after the party that had gone to 
Parea. As soon as Hautia, the deputy-governor of the 
island, heard it, he gave orders for the people to prepare 
to go, arid fetch them back the next day. 

On the following mornings accompanied by Messrs^ 
Darling and Bourn/ 1 went down to the settlement about 
sunrise, to witness the proceedings of an assembly con-^ 
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vened to consider the eyents di^ the It 

was one of the most interestiiig * 

attended. The public ocnmcil was held in the open, air^ 
on- the searbeach^ in the shade of several tadianu ttees^ 
that grew in front o!t tl^e governor’s house. Hautiasat 
on a rusHc native seat^ near the trank of the principal 
tree. The chiefs of the differ^t districts^ and the 
magistrates^ Fere assembled near bim^ while most of the 
people of the settlement had gathered round to witness 
their proceedings^ full of anxiety for the reimlt. 

It appeared from the declarations of several^ that the 
Conduct of the young men, and espeK&lly the; chiefs’ 
sons, had not proceeded from any desire to ornament 
their persons with tatau, but fronr an impatienee of the 
restraint the; laws imposed; that they had merdiy sdeeted 
that as a means of shewing their hostility^ to those larws^ 
and their determination not to regard them ^ that if they 
•might be allowed, without tnolestatioi^ to follow theh 
own inclinations, no disturbance Of the present sort 
would be attempted; hut that if the restraints of the 
laws were imposed, and its penalties enforced, they were 
determined to withstand them. It was also reported 
that they were armed, and intended to rasist all attmiepts 
to enforce their obedience. * 

After a short declaration, it was proposed t& g& and 
address them first with kindness, but firmness, krHftiiig^ . 
them to return ; that if they a.ccepted tbe^ invitation,' ^11 f 
if hot, that they should attempt to bind them, and 
them badk ; that if they resisted, to use forc^ 
no means to have recourse to anus lUidOss th^ 
be first assaulted. This was acceded to ^ by ^ prel^t. 
The men repaired for their armsy and in half 
the greater pai*t of the inhabitants of the district ; 
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bled in front) of the cluefs hoase,«eady to set out us 
soon • ad Itt sbottid lead them. 

Before they stanted, Taua, a tall umll-made ohie^ who 
had formerly been a warrior mid a priest, mid who was 
one ofthdr orators, stood up in the' &idst^ and: ti^dressed 
the assenibly. His person was rather cmnmamnng, his 
features masco]^^ his head uncovered, and his hair 
shorty black, and slightly curled. A light mantle of 
finely braided bark was thrown loosely over his shovd- 
ders, and his loins were girded with a purau> and om bis 
hand -he held a light spear. 

fie spoke with considerable judpaent and -efiSBct. 
They <might as wdl, he said, leave their weapons at 
home, as . to )any use which he mcpeeted they would be 
required to make wf them, but that still it was per- 
haps best to ^ psqpared, airi to shew these misguided 
young mmi> eqteeially tlm king’s two sons, that it was 
their detomination to make -the laws, to which they 
had openly agreed, the role of public conduct, to m^m- 
tain them as they were, and not to bend them to the 
views of those whose ^object was to mtroduoe disorder 
and to foster crime; to let them know at (mcOy tiiat 
though.tl^ worn cldef^ithey,-aB well as their subjects, 
must respect the laws, or sustain the consequences. 
We think, they will submit, (he added,) but perhaps we 
are>iuistiBkeDvand the issue of this day is not alt^ether 
certain. <Gkd, who uvernales aU evento, and sometimes 
usra ihSi vririmd to tu^mplish hb} puip^ may,.p^ 
haps^rdesi;^ by them to ptoush <and to humble and 
to givse theim^ towporwy asceadtocy ; we ought .there- 

i dOjUpt^ vtou^ tor ^ ^ 



^ to a closey te^^umiei^^^ y?#a^%sf allA^ 

sitting on a rustic rail near the tih^ysseihM^^ 

and voy lerved^^that though Me ^j^tehi&Mhd- therl^^1l^#4b 
danger^ it would be wdl to be prepari^ fbr^ ^h^Id^tli^y 
be overcome, allhough the young chi^s "W 
dined- to &vour us^ they could not rfestraiu 
lowers ; that our property would be a temptd;i^h j; ^Wd 
that asl^ we were supposed to have facilitated the 'intrd^ 
duction and enforced the observance of the laws^ it ihight 
be necessary^ in order to our safety^ that we should li^ve 
the island, even before sun-set. A degree of ekdt^fl 
aitiniation^ attended with a lively and impressive' action 
and an impassioned feeling, whibh greatly affasted*>^s> 
breathed through the whole of his harai^e, and during 
the latter part wf^Ould not refrain from tears.^ s 

Shortly after Taua closed, Hautiay who was dad- in 
a loose parau round his loins^^ a light and beauti£tt]% 
fringed purau mat thrown like a mantle loosely over 
his shoulders, and holding a light spear in his haiid, 
^ose^ and came and took leave of us, and then^ sett off 
towards Parea, « surrounded by the chiefs, and I followed 
bytheir adherents. : ^ ^ 

; ^When he rose, and ^ve with his spear the tigi«at?ts 
move onwardy there was an evident indication >of stren^ 
e^^dtement, which continued till they had left ihe^b^^pst^ 
yard, not only among those who were going;v but dmuiig 
the women, children, and- others, who^were^^spectattWpel 
Hautia’s wife walked on by the side of he^^^ 
many of the other women- also went tor^ee^the^^S^ 
the rencounter. : We 

iiTTheichiefs and their people vdid: not rpirocfeed^Sli^^^^ 
uabroken^x^olunm, but^ after 4be depart^ of 
bk^coinp^nionsy followed siliall:»dettidied 
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^tizigof. a^chief^ aiid tturee^ four, qv five of his depend'^ 
^uts« Thefip a|ipearauce, equipment, and dress presented 
the nmst singular spectacle 1 ever witnessed. The sym- 
metry of form> well*8haped and finely turned limbs and 
graceful steps of some, together with their tastefol, cum- 
berless. dress, the light spear in their hand, and the excite- 
ment of their countenance, presented a figure that could 
not be contemplated without admiration; and the only 
feelings of a different order, on beholding such an 
individual, were those of regret at the errand on which 
he was going. 

There were others, however, very different in appear- 
ance, which made the contrast the more striking ; some 
exceedingly corpulent and heavy, others spare in habit, 
all arrayed in a different , kind of diigss from that they 
ordinarily wore, and some presenting frightful figures. 
Many , wore a kind of turban, others a bandage of human 
hair, across their forehead, and round the back of the 
head^ 

The most singular head-dress was that worn by Buhia, 
one of the chiefs of Maeva. It was a kind of wig, con- 
sisting of long and yellow beards, fastened in a sort of 
net- work fitted to the head. Whether they were the 
beards of vanquished enemies, that had been taken as 
trophies by Ms ancestors, as the Americans are accus* 
tomed to preserve the scalps of their prisoners, I did not 
learn» The singularity of his appearance was greatly 
increased by two or three small whales’ teeth, the roots 
of which weiie efixed to the net^work, while the points 
projected I tlwdgh the hair lULe : very short horns: one 
was placed ^^over^ eachieye^ and, I iMnk, one 
pf the ; The; : ^paits ; of > his : dress were alto* 

g«ther.^ of ; and diis sppeaxim^ 

11. 3 p 



wil{i Hid sih^ibi*^ that I^dild: >ii&t 
mdthi^iit^ to e^&niiiile hte iieM^d^ fibinAdlij 

He informed me that the hair was the beards of men^mnd; 
ibist the de^gh bf it was tOietcii^ terrorise Pnf^ 
hig What ^he Imrhy appearanb^^^^ iHfi&rnsib(^iliatr 

they' were the fi&ho or tarn of taehm 
of abeieht blmhibal^ or wild ineii* i infdrniM himt tiiBjb 
wetd yotmg Whales* teeth ; but he seemed incBiiddv/t© 
dbfl^lt it. I eould not biit think> as I loofcedi at him# 
he eertaihly had succeeded tolerably well itr rmddiiiig 
himself a terrible object. One of his attehdahts^^M^sV 
a ^Ihmp^bodiedj roUnd-facedj^ goodi^natured looking mah 
ii^peared in perfect contrast with his chie^vandvibwasl 
injpbssible to behold him ' a imtilei ^ persepr 
was rather stout and shorty his hai|^ Was cut close>^ 
hiead, the upper part^ of his body was iundovered^^^ 
rdund' hie Waist he wore a pareu rbdclfing his Joibeei 
He had a druthiner’is jacket^ oh# highly omahlieiitedvsuid 
kcarlet^colbured y it was> however, too small for hunlto 
get it oil his bade, or to^passhie muscular urms'through 
the sleeves ; it was therefore fixed on the outside bf^ihia 
pareu, the body of the jacket hanging down in plapexff 
the ddrts of a coat, while the sleeves were passed rd/Snd 
his 'waist, and tied in a knot in front* His equipnianl 
was in perfect accordance with his uniforin^/ 
only Weapon that be had was a shorts brass-^bojireB^ 
blunderbuss, called by the. natives 
ntOftth*^ ir-J 

^ ^ ^Although the events of the maiming had; 
were adapted to awdten very daffereitt'feeliiigB^ 
he^tumed round his good^nattnedfoee tw^bidbieifiBahf 
I forbear smilhigw^'' His persfoni^da^ 

ims# and a habit of leanh^ foiiwaiiidsio whid^^lW 



hastoke^ fbyy. ej^yted very. liiU; Ute scarlet jacket, 
rehdeced Mm .altogether most iudicroas in his appear? 

iifiphen' the parties bad all started, we returned tQ tke 
Valle]!) to ! breakfast^ but were surprised, as we passed 
thrau|']i the settleiiteht, to behold almost every bouse 
deslbrtedi i We inferred that those womeo and chU^en 
whd hhad not accompanied the men to Pares, had retired 
to^plaoes of greater security, or better obsarvation. Altec 
breakfost> we spent some time in prayer that no blood 
might be shed, but that the issue of the interview between 
the> rival parties might be conciliatory. We tihen 
launched our boat, fixed our masts and rudder, twisted 
up. our matting smls, and waited) not without anxiety, 
the arrival of mteliigpnce. ; t 

iiiThe’ chiefs, before they left, had appointed tlie fol? 
lowing signals. If there was no resistance , made by the 
young. (Me& and their -adherents, aU would remain quiet 
tUliih^ returned* If they had to fight, they would send 
^ n musket so near the valley that we might 
hekr?it* < ' If -1he rival party was numerous, and there was 
dangeh; two would be fired. 

'oriWe irmn^ed in a state of great suspense during the 
forenqon) ;-andt hardly saw an individual in the settle* 
mhnto. ^Ahoati twelve o’doek we heai^ one musket fived» 
imd.vBiy-)diorUy- afterwards another* -This .-only 
cteutodjourvSwnbamssmentj for- although two had' been 
fired, they had not been fired together, and, jud^pag 
fiotothrvt^drty wo inferredithht one -'Was tnuch - nearer 
thdn th^ other. We, -theMbre, determined to wait.ltB’*- 
theninthnatioo^ brfore-we took any measures faranr pect- 
sonal- ssQurifiy. '^’lhtlns-atatoof uncertainty 
si{^sji^(a<conftiet)had certainly 'eomtnenoedl>>wid,tto 



shots’ 


^^'loss of ?ives>* itlfAjifKjgT ;n3'w”'{OJiJ 


t to '.mibri 

son' oif'‘fne 'hmg*df'Bhiaieai attid liiS 
repd^pd on the arrival of Hauti^ and''ihht”the*'p^fe's 

wdre rei?rm^‘ io’ffid ’sdtttemeht^^ Thfe itoekdhiiger* 4jte 

;i^mosf$i4athless with speed; and ivhiie testing, he umheii 
wiljhps in rendei-mg fateful aicknowledginhhiis Ifof me 
In ah hour or ' two, 'JWulroa/'OTe'of 


dtir. P®Qple, atriTOd; and fbld iig the f ieporis We ‘heard were 
only r^dom shots, fired as expresSiohs 6f jdy,'^had ^a^ 
ii'had' heeh'do'newithout'iihe-hhowledge W the 
’‘’'I'ow^'ds suhsat 'we 'wMhad’tb fhd''adj'dinihg‘^i^ll’M^ 
of Ilaapapb,‘’Wli4re'’ we ' W6i^e^fid^|i^'^'’'m’e'dt^‘& Ml 

hFs frieind^ returning ; iffie’’;^ohh^*^chiei^’^Mi8‘''My‘ ^^ 

SK-hhd-twdhiy y^&s^W^ i^i,^'with^Ms'^’'adhdl^kti^’^*^^ 

Idwirfg 'ftt"fhhff‘ #Mh as’ d^ph^e^i! ' '■(^ 

cbn^atufati6nS'"fbh'‘the isstie df ’Ihfe’ evbhts’hf 
Wd Wefe also ‘ihahkihl'to ISatny’thdy ‘hltiiOui^* 
vidual had a very narrow escaph, yet tth’ lift ’ 

Idsti add liwp'eftoh'iigured. - ' - ' - v ' le; ;)d'] 

■ ' Two "days’’ a^ attehded the’ t^idT'W*^! 

ySMs, at ‘ a Wpefal ■ cdtdl:, ' held' in the ' dpetti^i&;‘'*^^Ti*i 
dbhduct oif eadt <^di(Uy ahd'^U 
ihd^ as many, it^as ftuhd, had'''g6h&'todl^ly it^'heSbi^ 
phhy thei6hltif,’ofc'h} phbihny fobd!,*W5thdut/'^ah^int^^ 
#’ jbitiin^ ih the -^l^lfon^^ t^^^^ 

who had ’hht Oifly desipife'd^hth^ ^ 

' ‘ ' " 


tenced to public labour^ and were set to wi 




they were repeate^y interrogated as to tlie reasops for 
tJ|^y.,^jPt|^}ict^,,,;tf!i;?y , said but little in reply. In pe 
,pe,.e^e numbers of.the.ppep^le 

weekly, service, , whe:(i I endpvour^d^ to 
ipp^roj^^ jtl^C. iecenl: painful events, from Ihc history of 
A^l^om’s pbeliion. . ■ 

. ^bep hpve hecnpvei^ slight insurrections in T^iiti 
since the promulgation of the laws, but they havjc 
aifccteci oply a small number. Disturbances at llaiatea 
p4. Bo vabora,; similar to the above, have occurred; .at 
one time, Mr. Williams very narrowly escaped, with Kis 
fif^, .having been formed for his. assassination. 

The^diaye not been recent, apd the laws seem , firn^ly 
esj^^lishedf ,^ut there are many, in afl the islanfls, who 
^d tbep p -hhaoiue respaint, and would most williu^l^, 
opportunity offered, , abrogate, them. S.uchJndjij 
vi<^als,4eeim. the return of tl»e time, when there «;aB ip 
1^^, uud eyei'y oho followed his own iiiclinationsj, , 
Ifi^me, timugh they have been frequently violated,.! do 
U 9 t thfok any attempt has been made to disannul ^the^^ 
sipce the one above alluded to. / , 

The South Sea Islanders are greatly addicted fo u'hfi* 
It occurred very frequently, prior to the introduction of 
Qhfistiaiuty. During the fifteen years .Mr. Nott .upeqt 
intbu iafonds^: while the people were pagans, the island 
of..,!Buhiti hivolved in actual war ten differfent 
tim^^,;:p[^e Missionaries were painfully familiar wlth.if» 
I|t<parrpunde4;thdi>'. I ^d ithe wounded iu;hattlf 

ha^p foesh and. bleeding, reprds^ 

■fo ;th?hF,,l}0^eS! :fpr,,r«dje^rtfi|i^a,. hQVveyer;,.iWi^fthe^Sly 

thing, ^ugh wedffollijN# 



l4i4rN»8Ui;i«<RBI$RiMM:HA$w 

,Oto I!i;a8 t^Qr,priii£»ital<v^<«Q(^ 
only rdel^y, wlioseMfln^qfi mpp?^ qc^ 

sions. Tairi, Maahiti, Tetuahuruhuni, and Rigi^Q^ 
‘5]ong,'haQ^ OF; arm,’’ tibte ancient godsMpf .Tva^^ 
deities ef l^e^first r&nk, having been ci^eated l^y 
according to their fobnlous traditions,; heiere '%e» Wet:. 
iStedi.'-'.: . 

- Jk imod^n tunes, Oro’s influence > has been p^rinej^j^ 
sought'in every war. Hiis they imagined was ihe ;,c^bAf| 
object of his attention; and when it proceeded idn-ii^ 
bloodiest foms, it was supposed to afford him the highfest 
satisfaction; ^ Somewhat of his ima|d>^^ 
be inferred from the fret of his priest ; requiring; oveiy 
victim offered in sacrifice, to ^be covered with::i(ta OWa 
biood^in order to his abceptance. .! I ' ^ 

'When war was in agitation, the .first human: aacsrfflcti 
that was offered to Oito wasvtbe Jifrtea sr tl^.' W 
fetching the god to:^eside over tbe ^nuK lor army>:-H'Xhs 
god Was brought out ; vflien> the victim was offered>ia^!red 
feather Was taken from his person, and giivm: to:).1he 
party. Who bore it to their companions, and cCmsidefr^ it 
as the symbol of his presence and sancdcaa, dwnfl|[;it)li^ 
subsequent preparations. Another bunmu 
now taken; called the Maui fratere, the fiupvdhghXNC 
darting” equivalent to the public deelamtum-jof 
scudi it walk alM considered by the (^oskigfpshl^ sin. 
1808, whim the late Pomare beards tk(d>Ta]^;:hfr fiffisOfV 
chief minister, and the most cdefr’alediWareifiriiHky^ 
flatioh, had: joined theu rebel .:miiejfa;:aad 
frAtaKr‘ had hem o£fei»d/iaim.'^ iaaB»UhA'.infiTlh%|>pii 
thus ^inqflcwed; he- was ;s6 'affe£tedrthktLih«:w%t‘4s:9|9d^ 
was mafaimthat .ohe jafiMstonrfmn^iipiifllnding^^^^ 
event subsequently, exdmmed; Wbnaisr.!fh\ya hflioite* 
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iiijih,^diid’''fiM #>gtt4 Ws'Jielia" lo tltc sMis. 

WIWP f ’ TTi« 8|iiiri4is'^and «ottragct never 

rSWVtfdlH ts.i!; , ■ V,;. ..,-:rt:.. 

!i^If^p#ae‘^’n{i^ eX]^itioa^ canoes were novr collected 
ahd’e^%|^d/tod the vve^onB pntMn order, the speara 
arid (diid^ elekiCdiWith a boar’s t(iSk> pointed with bones 
of the sting-ray, and having been carefully polished^ the 
hAkittie^' of? every weapon was covered with tbei resindus 
g^'of' ’ ^e bread-fruitj that it might adhere to ibe twaiv 
i4br’8'hted, and render his grasp firm. : ! ' 

’ ' Vi^eb the implements of desiarucdon wore'teadj^mid 
Ibis'seldoin occupied many days, another human sacrifice 
^yiur^uShredyj called the iiaea moH — the tearmg of thO 
tsati WVeaith 'Of ' pcaoe.‘ IlnS was? ^immediately befcnre tho 
expedition started ; and ifi .aCeeptedy Oro generadly iilc 
spfibd'OnO'Cf bis prdphdts, who declared that the fieO^ or 
should be victorious; < ! On all these occasions^ human 
saicHfices) covered with their oim blood/ were ofered to 
Oro/iii nuhtbtts proportidned fto the magnitude of ithc 
uiidevtaking, or the force of the parties confcderatedti i. i! 
-?> White ahese ceremonies wenr ^ {ooceedingj ; ! national 
cbt^dlswcafe fadd; Peace, or war^ was iUsUaUy determined 
by^a fisw leading individiial8>> indudi%> the hingy.prieate, 
aMd;itbd''|dind|ial chids.’ Tlrt ptayeto and saorifioto 

btfered/'Orades codsulted^ tespottsea received^ and enuiv! 
oils held/>|tore-.odiy patts of; the .exteimal imadnnery;!^^ 
tdiitoh) Wit Mgdded tlto miuu. of tte these 

nbvotbento'i wvih' cegt^ited;'' : ; > This, boweveri , < nnts • not 
idW%s>&e^cile/>and':pe{foe Tcui wacwaa >oltdi:.t^ ;resiidt 
d'the->ttn|ire8d(Km'prodact^r.by tbOH.p(^^lar};oitatotoiOh 
thh genetdassdnbliltei-'^es^ Wm^a|iedmeits 

ofiiibe xndihitepiusiHOHedoiiBttt^ deqUinie^..bdd hud 
variedim jhh>^figtti8s/nldB imfftMtxo mitodfbite. : is* >' > 
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I never had an opportunity of attending one of their 
national councils when the question of war was debated 3 
under all the imposing influence imparted by their my*^ 
thology, whereby they imagined the contention between 
the gods of the rivals was as great as that sustained by 
the parties themselves. A number of the figures and 
expressions used on these occasions are familiar^ but^ 
detached and translated^ they lose their force. From 
what I have beheld in their public speeches^ in force of 
sentiment^ beauty of metaphor^ and effect of action^ 1 
can imagine that the impression of an eloquent harangue, 
delivered by an ardent warrior^ armed perhaps for com- 
bat, and aided by the influence of highly excited feeling, 
could produce no ordinary effect ; and I have repeatedly 
heard Mr, Nott declare, (and no one can better appre- 
ciate native eloquence,) he would at any time go thirty 
miles to listen to an address impassioned as those he 
has sometimes heard on these occasions. 

When war was determined, the king’s vea^ or herald, 
was sent round the island, or through the districts de- 
pendent on the parties, and all were required to arni, and 
repair to the appointed rendezvous. Sometimes the king’s 
flag was carried round. The women, the children, and 
the aged, called the ohua^ were either left in the village, or 
lodged in some place of security, and the men hastened 
to the field. 

Their arms were kept with great care, in high pyeseryfiw 
tion. In some of the houses, on our arrival in the^JM^f: 
ward Islands, especially in the dwelling of Fenuapehd^ 
tile chief of Tahaa, every kind of weapon was . in 
order, and so carefully fixed against the sides of the 
that the dwelling appeared more like an armoury 
domestic abode. Many a one, whom the sunimdns::'f^^ 
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an^ybin th^ at tfiie ciose oftiie sumQ 

■ l^ie ciiief of each district led j^is own tenantry tjc^ 
^e w^— reported, bn his arriv^^^ thp numher of men 
hrougiit— and then formed his buhapa. or encamp- 
ment, with the rest of the forces. . ? 

A number of ceremonies still remained to be ohspryed^. 
'i'he pneris were important personages in every expqdi- 
titfhy tiieir' influence with the gods was considered the 
melahs^of victbry^^ they received a proportippate shpre. 
of^cohsidcratibh. The first service of this kind was cailect 

less or su] 

' ^ had, 



hyd^ ‘iieefi uhremitting in their prayers that the, rd atua^ 
thb influeribe dif the gods, &c,. might bp turned against 
their enemies, or, that the gods wpuld leave them .de- 
fytfbyiessv When their prayers were spccessful, it was 
siij^posed that the gods of their enemies ieftthem, and 
edifie^id the party by whom they were thus implpred, and, ' 
entyrihg the canoes, clubs, spears^ and other weapons of ^ 
their arifiyV* insured its triumph. As a cpppensation fpr , 
this impoi^aat service, the chiefs assem^ a'^^uafitity ^ 
oi^cidifi, mats, and perhaps a canoe, was spre^ before ^ 
them, surmpuqted by a branch of the sacred rn^Oy ap^ a 
few rM' feath^sl, emble^ of the tutehir god?., Th^ . 

e^s wei^. then sent fi>r,^w presented from:, 

he heads of the : army by, ^ Orator, , the -hnr^^ 

ip,l'^pS?pSS^%S5S'S» 

*«u»«^no^eiW8 ‘nU nmht ,*>nQ i. f ■.fJSi.'joHVi* 

^second ceremony followed, ewed jaxraro t 'a large' 

' II. 3o 


the* 

W]' 
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quantity of cloth, mats, ^c. were given to the priests, 
that they might persevere in tffeir labours. This was 
succeeded byathird, of the same kind, called the Aadmm, 
in which, in additicgii to the other kinds of property, a 
number of ’fine pigs^ each distinguished by a distinct 
nameV were given to the priests, that they might redouble 
their vigilance to induce their own gods to keep with 
them, and the gods of their enemies to forsake those 
enemies, and, by means of the weapons of those who now 
sought their favour, to exert their power against the 
parties they had formerly aided. 

iL^i^atoafareia Manaha — ^the building of the house of 
• Manaha — ^wasthe most singular ceremony. Itwas designed 
for the abode of the gods and spirits, who they supposed 
fought with them, and whom they desired to have near at 
hand. In order to propitiate the gods, a human sacrifice 
was offered. The work was begun, and the house must 
be finished in one day, on which day every individual 
must abstain from all kinds of food. Into this house the 
toosy or images of the spirits, were sometimes taken ; but 
although the priest always offered his prayer here, the 
gods were usually left in their sacred temples, and only 
a feather was taken from their images, which they sup- 
posed to be endowed with all their power. 

The last religious ceremony, prior to the comm^ce- 
njieht of conflict, was the haumamva. Slight temples 
were erected in the sacred canoes nf Oro, and the other 
gods. In these, the red feathers taken from.thC' idds 
were deposited ; they were Q^ei manutahi no ITime^ &c. 
Or single bird of Tane ) all the gods were supposedif^’ 
be present, having been brought from their dyi^ 
abodes by the prayers of the priests. There whs 
of intermediate race of beings, between meOL 
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who were employed as messen|rers^ to fetch the latter in 
cases of emergency; edih god' had his own messenger^ 
hovering about the habitations of men^ in the shape of a 
bird or a shark. , When the priest hj prayers sought the 
aid of these gods, they imagined that the messenger set 
off to the place of the god’s abode, somewhere in fare 
papa, near the foundation of the world,” and made 
the usual declaration— Mai haere i te ao e tamae ti te ao, 

Come to the world, or state of light, there is war in the 
world.” 

The sacred feathers being deposited in the temporary 
maraes erected in the canoes, a large number of the 
finest hogs they could procure were killed, and baked in 
the temple on shore, the heads cut off, and placed on a 
small altar in the canoe, before the symbol of the idol’s 
presence. The remaining part of the body was eaten by 
the priests, and those who feasted on the sacrifices. 
Whether they fought by sea or on shore, as their prin- 
cipal engagements were near the shore, a fleet usually 
accompanied the army, and on board the canoes the 
principal idols were generally kept. The arrangements 
being now completed, with the symbols of their gods, 
and the offerings they made, they speedily set out for 
the combat, confident of victory. . 

Ntm end papaupea were the terms usually employed 
to designate an army, though it is probable the former 
was applied principally to an army, or fleet, filled with 
fighting^^ men, and the latter to an army on shore, toga* 
ther with the multitude that foUpwed for t|ie pu^^ of 
plunder. T%eir armies must formerly ha^ been large ; 
when Captain Cook was there in 1774, he soppoaed the 
fleet to consist of not fewer thaii 1700 canoes, each 
c||pring forty ; making Altogether 6^^ 
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men. I think, however^^here * must have been some 
mistake in his calculation. In last war but one, in 
which the people of Huahine were engaged with those of 
Raiatea, at the battle of Hooroto, in the latter island, 
according to the testimony of Mahine, the present king 
of Huahine, who was there, and T^shose father was the 
general of the forces, the fleet consisted of ninety ships, 
or war-canoes, each about one hundred feet long, filled 
with men, who^ besides their ordinary arms, possessed 
the two guns left with Mai by Captain Cook, from the 
use of which they expected an easy victory. This was 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts that had occurred 
for many years* Tenamia, the king of Huahine, went 
down to avenge the cause of Ohunehaapaa, whose son 
is still living in Raiatea. Ohunehaapaa had been 
banished by the Raiatean chiefs, and the chiefs and 
people of Huahine undertook to reinstate him. The 
Windward fleet anchored at Tipaemau, when the Raia- 
teans fled to Tahaa. The Huahinean chief sent to 
demand from Tapaa the surrender of the land. This 
was refused, and both parties prepared for battle. Next 
day the hostile fleets met near Hooroto, and a most 
bloody and obstinate engagement ensued ;• both parties 
lost so many, that when piled up, on the day after the 
battle, the dead bodies are said to have formed aheap 
as high as the young cocoa-nut trees. They still deter- 
mined to persevere till one party should be destroyed* 
Mauai, a native of Borabora, inspired by Oro, intimated 
his will that they should desist. An armistice was con- 
cluded; the warriors of two districts of Huahine, Fare^ 
tou, and Fareihi, being comparatively uninjured, sailed 
over to Tahaa, for the purpose of plunder. They^ how^ 
ever, met with a more determined resistance than ,1^ 
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liad expected^ aiid wer£ not o^ly repulsed^ but ulnioist 
qut off. Mato^ the fathlr of till present king of Hualiine/ 
and general of the army, was slain. The survivors were 
glad to return to their own island, and the Kaiatcans 
were too much enfeebled to prevent Ihem. 

In this war, the greater part of the chiefs and war- 
riors of the Leeward or Society Islands were destroyed. 
The island of Huahine never recovered from the shock of 
this murderous conflict. • 

The slaughter of the routed army was continued till 
the evening closed on the scene of murder and of blood, 
or until the fugitives had either reached their fortifica- 
tions and strongholds in the mountains, or had eluded 
the pursuit of their enemies.-— When the men went to 
battle, the women generally remained; but some of 
them fearlessly attended their husbands to the field, 
and either followed in the rear, or fought in the midst 
of the ranks. They carried the same kind of weapons 
as the men, but frequently used only their nails and their 
hands. Many were slain in the field, or during the 
retreat. 

The flags of the gods, or the emblems of the idols, were 
carried to the battle, to inspirit the combatants, but the 
martial banners they employed were hoisted on board 
the * different fleets. Rude and harsh kinds of musie 
were sometimes heard in their canoes, but I do not know 
that they were used by the armies on shore. 

It is a singular fact, that although they left their 
images in their respective temples, no oflerings were 
presented after the haumanava had been performed, and 
no sacrifice was deposited on the altars of any of the 
tqmples, lest the gods should hereby be induced to for- 
s^e the army, and remain behind. 
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Tamai is the general war^ in all its diversified 

forms ; the same word ijilRb usdSi to denote quarrelling ; 
aro is the term for battle. The modes of attack and 
defence were various^ and regulated by circumstances : 
there was either the aro viriy skirmishing of advanced 
portions of each army^ or an aroto^ close engagement^ 
when they fought hand to hand.* The general divisions 
of their army having been stated in the account of the 
battle of Bunaauia^ it is needless to repeat them; in ad* 
dition to these, there was the corps of reserve. ^ 

The forces were marshalled for the fight by the prin* 
cipal leader, who was said to tarai te aro, shape or form 
the battle j when this was accomplished, the signal was 
given, and with deafening shouts and imprecations they 
rushed with bold and menacing impetuosity to u, or join 
in combat. Sometimes their attacks were made by night, 
but then they generally bore a rama, or torch. To am* 
buscades they seldom had recourse, though they occa* 
sionally adopted what was called the aro nee, or attack 
by stealth. 

When their modes of attack were deliberate, the cele - 
brated warriors of each army marched forward beyond 
the first line of the body to which they belonged, and, 
on approaching the ranks of the enemy, sat down on 
the sand or the grass. Two or three from one of these 
parties would then rise, and advancing a few yards 
towards their opponents, boastfully challenge them ito 
the combat. When the challenge was accepted, iwhieh 
was often with the utmost promptitude, the combataidar 
advanced with intimidating menaces. v > ' 

These often addressed each other by recounting^l^k^ 
names, the names and deeds of their ^ ancestor8> >tb^ 
own achievements in combat, the prowess of thdr 
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and the augmented fame should acquire by the 
addition of their preselnt fc^lPto the number of those 
they had already slain ; in conclusion^ inriting them to 
advance^ that they might be devoted to their god^ who 
was hovering by to receive the sacrihce. With taunting 
scorn the antagonist would reply much in the same strain^ 
sometimes mingling affected pity with his denunciations. 
When they had finished their harangue, the omoreaa, 
club of insult, or insulting spear, was raised, and the 
onset commenced. Sometimes it was a single combat, 
fought in the space between two armies, and in sight of 
both. 

At other times, several men engaged on both sides, 
when those not engaged, though fully armed and equipped, 
kept their seat on the ground. If a single combat, when, 
one was disabled or slain, the victor would challenge 
another ; and seldom thought of retreating, so long as 
one remained. When a number were engaged, and one 
fell, a warnor from his own party rose, and maintained 
the struggle ; when either party retreated, the ranks of 
the army to which it belonged rushed forward to sustain 
it ; this brought the opposing army on, and from a single 
combat or a skirmish, it became a general engagement. 
The conffict was carried on with the most savage fury, • 
such as barbarous warriors might be expected to 
evince~who imaged the gods, on whom their destinies 
depended, had actually entered into their weapons, giving 
predsioh and force to their blows, direction to their 
missiles, and imparting to- the whole a iBuperhatural 
fatality. 

The and clatootir of the deadly fury were greatly 
augmented by the effinrts of the Radti/ ^i^se Were^^^ 
or^rs of battle. They were ttsuaHy men of commaiid- 
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ifig person and militar^nrowiss^ arrayed only in a 
girdle of the leaves of fro ti-plant round their waist; / 
sometimes carrpng a light spear in the left, but^always 
a small bunch of green ti-leaves in the right hand* In 
this bunch of leaves {he principal weapon, a small, iharp, 


serrated, and barbed airofai^ (bone of the sting-ray,) was 
concealed, which they were reported to use dextero^Iy 
when in contact with the enemy. The principal object 
of these Rautis was, to animate the troops by recount- 
ing the deeds of their forefathers, the fame of their 
tribe or island, and the interests involved in the contest. 
In the discharge of their duties they were indefatigable^ 
and by night and day went through the camp rousing 
the ardour of the warriors. On the day of battle they 
marched with the army to the onset, mingled in the fury, 
and hurried to and fro among the combatants, cheering 
them with the recital of heroic deeds, or stimulating 
them to achievements of daring and valour. . 

Any attempt at translating their expressions would 
convey so inadequate an idea of their original force, as to 
destroy their effect. ^^Roll onward like the billows — ^brOak 
on them with te Jmruru o te tai^ the ocean^s foani - and 
roar when bursting on the reefs — hang on then! as 
te uira mau tai^ the forked lightning plays above ihe 
frothing surf—give out the vigilance, pve out rthfe 
strength, give out the anger, the anger of the devouring 
wUd dog, — ^till their line is broken, till they flo# blfck 
like the receding tide.^" These were the expre'siidhiH 
sometimes used, and the recollection of their spirit^^tir^ 
ring harangues is still vivid in the recollection of maujf 


who, when any thing id forcibly urged upon 
involuntarily ^claim, ieta/- this i« 



to a Rauti. 
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If the battle continueid for several successive days, the 
labours of the Rautis were sb^cessant by night through 
the camp, and by day amid the ranks in the field, that 
‘they have been known to expire from exhaustion and 
fatigue. The priests were not exempted from the battle, 
they bore arms, and marched with the warriors to the 
combat. 

The combatants did not use mudi science in the 
action, nor scarcely aim to parry their enemy's weapons ; 
they used no shield or target, and, believing the gods 
directed and sped their weapons with more than human 
force upon their assailants, they depended on strength 
more than art for success. Their clubs were invariably 
aimed at the head, and often, with the lozengC'-shaped 
weapon, they would tapaiy or cleave, the skulls of their 
opponents. Their spears they directed against the body, 
and the maui was often a deadly thrust, piercing through 
the heart. 

When the first warrior fell on either side, a horrid 
shout of exultation and of triumph was raised by the 
victors, which echoed along the line, striking a panic 
through the ranks of their antagonists, it being con- 
sidered an intimation of the favour of the gods towards 
the victorious parties. Around the body the struggle 
became dreadful; and if the victors bore him away, he 
was despoiled of his ornaments, and then seized by the 
priests, or left to be offered to the gods at the close of 
the battle. 

Tl^e first man seized alive was offered in sacrifice, and 
called te maimha^tumu Tmroa — ^the first rending pf 
the root. The victim was not taken to the temple, but 
laid fdiye upon a number of spears, and thus borne on 
men's shoulders along the ranks, in the rear of the army, 
11. 3 R 
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the priest of Oro walking by the 6ide, offering his prayer 
to the god^ and watching ^e writhings and involuntary 
agitation of the dying man. If these agonies were deemed 
favourable^ he pronounced victory as certain. Such 
indications were consfdered most encouraging^ as earnests 
of the god*s co-operation. 

When a distinguished chief or warrior fell, the party, 
to which he belonged, retired a short distance, collected 
some of their bravest men, and then, in a body, with fury 
and revenge rushed upon their antagonists, to foto, 
clear away the blood. Hie shock was terrific when they 
met the opposing ranks, and numbers frequently fell on 
both sides. 

During the engagement, the parties often retreated, so 
that there was a considerable space between the ranks 
in these seasons, as when advancing to the onset. The 
slingers were then employed, and they often advanced in 
front of the ranks to which they belonged, and with boast- 
ing threats warned their enemies to fly or fall. The most 
dangerous missile was the miti or stone, from the ma or 
sling. The latter was prepared with great care, and 
made with finely braided fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, or 
filaments of the native flax, having a loop to fasten it to 
the hand at one end,* and a wide receptacle for the stone 
in the centre. The sling was held in the right hand, 
and, armed with the stone, was hung over the right 
shoulder, and caught by the left hand on the left side of 
the back. When thrown, the sling, after being stretched 
across the back, was whirled round over the head^ and 
the stone discharged with great force. 

The most expert slingers were celebrated through the 
islands, as well as the most renowned among the war** 
riors ; and when one of these presented himself, a cry rs£h 
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through the opposite ranks. Beware^ or be vigilant^ 
e ofai mau o mea^an adhering stone is such a one ; or 
e ofai tano e ofai hmi — a sure or a powerful stone is 
such an one. The stones^ which were usually about the 
size of a hen’s egg, were either smo6th, being polished by 
friction in the bed of a river, or sharp, angular, and 
rugged; these were called ofai am — ^faced or edged stones. 
When thrown with any degree of elevation, they were 
seen and avoided, but they were generally thrown hori- 
zontally four or five feet from the ground, when they 
were with difficulty seen, and often did much execution. 
The slingers were powerful and expert marksmen. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


Singular custom of the chiefs in marching to battle-— San^lhary and 
exterminating character of their engagements— Desolation of the country 
— Estimation in which fighting men were held— Weapons— Dressr-rOr- 
namcnts— Various kinds of helmet, &c. — Ancient arms, &c. superseded 
by the introduction of fire-arms — Former ideas respecting the musket, 
Ac. — Divination or augury— Savage and merciless conduct of the victors 
— Existence of wild men in the mountains— Account of one at Bunaau'ia 
who had fled from the field of battle — Treatment of the captives and the 
slain — Division of the spoil, and appropriation of the country — Mari- 
time warfare — Encampments— Fortifications — Instance of patriotism— 
Methods of concluding peace — Religious ceremonies and festivities that 
followed— Present sentiments of the people in reference to war— 
Triumph of the principles of peace — Incident at Rurutu. 

The custom of the warriors sitting on the ground to 
wait for the combat, was not the only singular practice 
of the Tahitians in proceeding to battle. There was 
another, which they called pito. When two leading 
chiefs marched together to the onset, they not orily 
walked side by side, but arm in arm. In this mamier', 
Pomare-vahine, and Mahine, the chiefs of Huahine and 
Eimeo, marched to the battle of Narii. This was de- 
signed to shew their union, and that they would conquer 
or fall together. When a single chief led on his owi^' 
men, he also walked in trYo with his principal mVb ot 
‘ warriors, two on each side, the nearest to him hk^hg’ 
hold of his arms. On approaching the eheihy 'tli^^ 
separated, but fought near the person of their chieftiiihv' 
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whose life it .was consioered their special duty to defend^ 
at the exposure of their own. 

The battle sometimes terminated by both parties 
retreating) to recover, and prepare for a fresh campaign, 
but it was more frequently continued till tlie flight of one 
party left the other master of the field. 

The carnage and destruction which followed the fati 
or breaking, and hea or flying, of one of the armies, was 
dreadful. It was called tahaea^ and In it the gods were 
supposed to engage as well as the men. Those wlio 
were vXy or beaten, fled to their canoes, or to their 
or fastnesses in the mountains, while the victors, who 
were called upoatia^ erect heads, pursued them with 
reckless slaughter. A prostrate warrior, as he lay at the 
feet of his antagonist, wounded or disarmed, would 
perhaps supplicate mercy, exclaiming Tahitia iau ia ora 
wau — Spare me, may I live. If the name of the king or 
chief, of the victor, was invoked, the request was often 
granted; but frequently a reproach or taunt, and a deadly 
blow or thrust, was the only reply. 

Such was the implacable rage with which they carried 
on the work of destruction, that victory on the field did 
not satisfy them ; they repaired to the villages and other 
places, where the wives, children, &c. of the vanquished 
had been left for security, and satiated their rage with 
most affrighting cruelty. 

By whatever considerations civilized and enlightened 
nations maybe iufluenoed in the practice of war, and 
upon whatever principles they may desire to conduct it, 
war, barbarous, murderous unrelenting war, is the delight 
of savages ; and among no portion of the most cruel and 
warlike of the human race has it perhaps prevailed more 
extensively, or proved a greater scourge, than among the 
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interesting inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific. With 
the Society and Sandwich Islanders^ it has, since the in- 
troduction of Christianity, ceased. In the Friendly, Figi^ 
and other groups, it still prevails : in the Marquesas, and 
New Zealand, itraged with unabated violence, and spreads 
devastation and wretchedness among the infatuated and 
hapless people. 

Among the Society Islanders, in consequence of the 
influence of the climate, luxurious mode of livingy and 
effeminacy of character, induced thereby, the obstinacy 
and the continuance of actual combat were not equal 
to that which obtained in other tribes; yet we learn from 
the frequency of its occurrence, and the deadly hatred 
which was cherished, that the passion for war was not 
less powerful with them than with the New Zealander 
or the Marquesian ; and its consequent cruelties and 
demoralization were perhaps unequalled in any oUier part 
of the world. Their wars were most merciless and 
destructive. Invention itself was tortured , to find out 
new or varied modes of inflicting suffering ; and the 
total extermination of their enemies, with the desolation 
of a country, was often the avowed object of the war^ 
This design, horrid as it is, has been literally accom- 
plished: every inhabitant of an island, excepting : the 
few that may have escaped by flight in their canbes, 
has been slaughtered; the bread-fruit trees have been 
cut down, and left to rot; the cocoa-nut tsees have h^n 
killed by cutting off their tops or erown, .and leaving 
the stems in desolate leafless ranks, as if they had been 
ishivered by the hghthing^ * ^ 

Tt^ir wars were not only sanguinaiy, but ilreqv^^i 
yet from a variety of ceremonies, • whicjjt^precedpdjti^ 
expeditions, they were seldom prompt in (^puaei^ 
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hostilities. What they were prior to the first visits of 
foreigners^ we have not the means of correctly ascertain'^ 
ing, but smce that time, the only period during which 
correct dates can be affixed to events in their history, 
the short and simple annals of Taliiti are principally 
filled with notices of destructive wars ; and the effects 
of desolation still visible, prove that they have not been 
less frequent in the other islands. 

The occasions of hostility were also at times remark- 
ably trivial, though not so their consequences. The removal 
of a boundary mark; the pulling down of the king’s flag; 
the refusing to acknowledge the king’s son as their future 
sovereign ; speaking disrespectfully of the gods, the king, 
or the chiefs; the slightest insult to the king, chiefs, or 
any in alliance or friendship with them; with a variety 
of othea more insignificant causes — were sufficient to 
justify an appeal to arms, or an invasion of the offender’s 
territory with fire and spear. Although there were no 
standing armies or regular troops in the South Sea 
Islands, nor any class of men exclusively trained and 
kept for military purposes, war was followed as a pro- 
fession as much as any other, and considered by many 
as one to which every other should be rendered sub- 
servient. 

Provision for war was attended to when every other 
consideration was disregarded. In the perpetration of the 
unnatural crime of infanticide, boys v^ere more fre- 
quently spared than female childirien, solely with li 
view to their becoming warriors. In all our schools^' 
we were surprised at the disproportion between the boyb 
and tbe thid att^ smaffi ntypber 

of 'w6meu in4^^ and oh inquirin'^ the 

causey wote^ihvarihbl^ hiore j^rls lhati boys 
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were destroyed, becciuse they jxo^ld, 

paratively useless in . wan 

esteemed by the majority as jthev mqst ^ppcjli^t 

of life, every kind of training for battle was :hf^^ the 

highest repute.,., v. V . , : 

In times of war, all capabk of bearing aripSi^vrej^ca^ 
upon to join the forces of the chieftain to whom: tbqy be- 
longed, and the farmers, who held their land paitlybyleq^H 
tenure, were obliged to render military service whenever 
their landlord required it. There were, besides these,; a 
number of ‘men celebrated for their valour, , strength^ or 
address in war, who were called oito^ fighting^njen^ior 
warriors. , This title was the result of achieye^ptSi. pi 
battle; it was highly respected, and proportion^Iy sought 
by the courageous and ambitious. , It was 
chieftainship and other prevailing distlnetmn^: 
to any class, hut open, to all; and man^^ 
ranks have risen, as warriors, to . n high station, hf , the 
community. . . 'c.:-. iv- s. 

Origin^ly ^ their weapons were simple, rand; 
of wood; they consisted of the spear, which thiB 
called or. taq^ made with the wood of the cocopj-put 
tree, or of the aito^ iron-wood, or casuarina^ It was^^V® 
or eighteen feet long, and about an inch or an inchh^ftA? 
half in diameter at the middle or the lower 
tapering off to a point at the other.. ,'Pie 
inhabitants of Rurutu, and other of the Angstr3,l ^sjlji^ds, 
are remarkable for their; grpsit lpngth>;^^j:elj?ggntjhl^^ 
as well as for the high pf^s]h^vW^^ 
finished. 

Thp omor^, or eluby was>anc^hei!(>weapon usbd^byfficln; 
it ym always made of the ^ 
principally of two kindsi ‘short' a^^ 
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bludgeon^ for the purpose of close combat^ or long, 
and famished with abroad lozenge-shaped blade. The 
Tahitians did hot often carve or ornament their wea- 
pons, but by the inhabitants of the Southern Islands 
they were frequently very neatly, though partially, carved. 
The inhabitants of the Marquesas carve their spears, and 
ornament them with human hair and the natives of the 
Harvey Islands, with the Friendly and Figiian islanders, 
construct their weapons with taste, and carve them with 
remarkable ingenuity. 

The paeho was a terrific sort of weapon, although it was 
principally used at the h£va^ or seasons of mourning. It 
resembled, in some degree, a club ; but having the inner 
side armed with large shark’s teeth, it was more frequently 
drawn across the body, where it acted like a saw, than used 
for striking a blow. Another weapon of the same kind 
resembled a short sword, but, instead of one blade it had 
three, four, or five. It was usually made of a forked aito 
branch ; the central and exterior branches, after having 
been pointed and polished, were armed along the outside 
with a thick line of sharks’ teeth, very firmly fixed in the 
wood. This was only used in close combat, and, when 
applied to the naked bodies of the combatants, must have 
b^n a terrific weapon. The bowels or lower parts of the 
body were attacked with it, not as a dagger is used, but 
drawn across like a saw. 

They do not use the or dagger, of the Sandwich 

Islands, but substitute ah equally fatal weapon, the aero 
fid, dr back^bone of the stingiug ray, which being ser- 

* .'Pit jpiiirimpQBds the Malayans, amonf whom 

a tpear was oipaiiieDM with 

a taft ^ hair, which he W taken ftom a vanquishf^ foe, as he Ipj dying 
ordSadaf ykteet/'”" 


II. 


38 
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rated on the edgee^ and barbed tod/^ards the pointy is very 
destructive in* dexterous hand^ Some of the natives of 
the Ptdliser Islands used the ihi, javelin 6r short spear^ 
while fighting at a distance* 

Ihe dress and ornaments of the warriors of Tahiti^ 
and the adj^ent islands^ were singular^ and unlike those 
of savage nations, being often remarkably cumbersome. 
Their helmets, though less elegant and imposing than 
the fine Grecian* formed helmet of the Hawaiians, Were 
adapted to produce considerable effects Some of the 
Tahitians wore only a fillet or bandage round the tem- 
ples, but many had a quantity of cloth bound round in 
the form of a hij^ turban, which not only tended to 
increase their apparent stature, but broke Ihe fierce Of a 
blow from a club, or a thrust from a spear. 

The most elegant head-dresses, however, were those 
worn by the inhabitants of the 'Austral Islands, Tubuai, 
Rurutu, Their helmets were Considerably diversified 
in form, some resembling a tight round cap, fitted closely 
to the head, with a light plume waving on the siimmit. 
Those used by the natives of Tubuai, and High Island, 
resembled an officer- s cocked hat, worn with the ends 
projecting over each shoulder, the front beautifully dhia- 
mehted with the green and red wing and tail fieatiierS of 
a species of paroquet. The Rurutnan helmet*^ is gt^ac^^ 
in appearance, and useful in the protection 
the head of the wearer. It was a cap fitted to the 'head, 
and reaching to the ears, made with tMck Stiff 
cloth, or a cane frame-work. The lower part of the- frdfit 
is ornamented with bunches of beautiftil red and green 

* A.Bnrataaiir helmet, a number of spears, a paelm, imd num 
implements of war here described, have been deposited in the 
Museum, Austin Friars, London. 
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feathers, tastefully arranged, and above these a line of 
the long slender tail-feathers of the tropic, or 
war bird, is fixed on a wicker frame ; the hinder part of 
the cap is covered with long fiowing human hair, of a 
light bi^wn or tawny colour, said to be human beard ; 
this is fastened to a slight net-work attached to the 
crown of the helmet, and, being detached from any other 
part, often floats wildly in the wind, and increases the 
agitated appearance of the wearer. 

On each side, immediately above the ears, numerous 
pieces of mothcr-of-pearl, and other shells, are fastened, 
not a& plates, or scales, but depending in a bunch, and 
attached to the helmet by a small strong cord, similar, to 
those passing under the chin, by which the; helmet is 
fastened to the head. These shells, when shaken by the 
movements of the i wearer's head, produce a ratting 
noise, whi<^ heightens the dhi of savage warfare. 

The Rurutuan helmet, though more complete and 
useful, was fax less imposing tluui the fau worn by the 
Georgian and Society Islanders. ^ T^^^ was also a cap 
fiUed closely to the head, surrounded by a cylindrical 
structure of cane- work, ornamented wilh the dark glossy 
feathers of aquatic birds. The hollow crown frcquctttly 
towered too or three feet above the bead, and, being 
curyed^at die appeared to nod or bend with every 
movement of the wearer, 

^ . TfaiS' l^a# a head-dress in high esteem, and worn only 
by dlst^ii^islied nien, yvhq were generally sought out 
by ^ subdue or 

kiU a lUfUEi ^ greatest feats. 

I have been often told, by a gigantic man who resided 
soto m one bf the ivattSdrs of 

Bimedvthat when ot the enemy ^ in 



m 




rest of the army, ssuft.wjlSiiiW 

>Kithi.tbe|ai|)$Lih94,:Wiho80erer shall. ohtftiiu 
ejEioagb^’(.;.!P]i:it, impositig il^Apptattraa 

higb shelmatsL- may have >heeh, they i^ordad nas^enae;! 
aj|4= Althoijigh stormed, only ; of eaneTWoih^/;^^ ieaj4iei»ii 
nmetjhftyei.beeh evanbersomo. -^mut ot 

. The:3}mgers, hnd the most light jand^aglle amonig tthe' 
fighldog^men^ .worej in battle, only a nnuroj it loaserkiantii^' 

Ot'i.AhubO; . '.ii Of '>b(8 t)tM; i.!<; 

; Some; of the fighting menvwore .a^flj^ld; ot>uannour 
of o:pett.work; . fomied by; m oeids^ jrieoi^t rbudd 
the body and: lunbsi so; tight, asomerely^tbiallocn^M^^ 
iinencumbeied exei^ise of theiilegStandarms^raiidmdV to 
impede the mrculaticm of -the ;]dobdi‘;M IMer khiduM 
defence piinhipally aervi^Beablelh gaajfding<!iioni!.:the 
bloirB:of<afelvb,!or .toros^of a^ stone/ jbilt nraBiiliaideibsbd 
pierced by a >8pear«;r>]bt gene^^hoktrevei^ the; drNSbof 
the Tahittaacnfamornmnst have beehexceedinglyiindimiJ 
venient. To make an imposing appearance, andvdb&sd 
them personsjs aeem tOibave b9en, Jbe oaly>ends-at:3dW^ 
they .awed ^ . differing greatly JO ’ this ^.respect ‘ lrbB^4ih! 
^waii^/'rvho seldom thought ot guarding theros^degf 
but adopts ja dcess^ that would least impedeotheinanewmi 
ments:..: o ■.: 

' The Tahitians went to battle in their best sdotbfesi^^bHd' 
often bad the head> not oidy g^tarded iby-amrinUBdafld^ 
tUrban> but the body envdopedN'ini folds Ufi veldt^vimW 
the ieovering was mwy inihesoin^iludmeBiE^ extetr^i#' 
fmm^ .theobody jelmpst iolb^, Mieif idhe^di#>is« 

wasbound mui^xtheowaist! -withimfincly JmldehsiSidi 
girdle, . the .breast theyWose ^aahaddsdme’Jniifliittftjh 
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gdvgetr,cljagRiiitniiily''^r6%ht^th ihotliet-bf-|)earl shelle, 
4(^*8 -1tiiiry ^hfte. flbd bbibii:^< - ' “ 
^xllidii'tancientf'd^ mid T^e^jikius ‘harti^-aiAce tbciv 
ktcUbomtseTiwith' BdtojpeabBi bftbn superseded in a 'greut 
d^ijsei<by> Hie, introduction of eominon fiM-arniSi tte 
bi^rcmbtiiaiid •tbR ' iwor Pupuhi \i tbe general nauid 

for ’gust. 'sign^es to bW with Hm moiitbi 

pupuhi to blow repeatedly, and this name has been '^Ven 
to a jmuidtet, fcom the ckcummance of the foreigners, 
whom, the- natives first satir firing, bending down the bead 
on one side to take aim, and bringing the mouth :near]y 
in. oontadt With the piece, into or through the barrel" of 
which they supposed- tbe -persbn blew, and thus ' pEd^ 
dueedi the eKplosion } hence it^is called the bloweri"’' - ' 
'They .imagined) t^^ ships' th^ saw were 

islandsi their inhabitants supemataml,' vindictive, and 
Kevengefol;:beii^;; The of one of the first vessels 
hanging foom the ship into the water, a native ' approacliedi 
and took a piece of it away } this being perceived, he wuu 
ficed .at, and wounded, aS' they all supposed} by- tlmi 
thtmder.l-);-' 

-i Whenwe consider this, we shall hot be surprised at dietv 
ideasi of the source of motion: in the ball. The-f^inios df 
its -beii^ blown from the mouth of the musketeer, haslcmg 
betmioonmeted}: still the name iUietmned, and aioanmm' 
is called l^iow land, or country, from its 

OCMteatK.' spreading ovOT a udde tract of countiy ir the 
nu^kHi(1hey. call jvupuAj: long guh f the biunderiittss 

t(afi<ircAf>>iwlie '> great mbrnh-;: the putoi} 

tuTsing^: tiiebidleta 

or ,baUaHthey ,^(^i^‘Or?8foimBr’^' Arins, emnntaitfoli^^ 
andiaisdentibphbs|lwBtcPforiRierly ithe'^ne^pal artidlfo^lia 
dmandubyiiiHhlaades; aad'being thambst^uhble kitida' 
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of barter, they lhaiatifined a liigfli' prifcOi ' Tfeli hr t^ve 
hogs, worth at ieikSt fifohi 6he ^ '*t#d‘ ^ithd^ 'i head, 
was, for a loag time, the ir^gi^‘|»riee! of a ihilisket‘j|‘ and 
one hundred pigs have been paid for a ^inn>n: ' I have 
seen upwards of seventy ■fled up on the bettch^ ht FAre, 
as the price of a single Old cannon, which haid' been pre- 
served froto the Wreck of an English vessel, at another 
isltmd. These articles have, however, long ceased to be 
in demand among the Tahitians. » ? " : < ^ 

It does not appear that their wars were'-fiidre'’8an- 
guinary and cruel when they fought at a distance With 
muskets, than When they grappled' hand to Haiid'Vfith 
club and spem*. 'Rre numbers killed inight be'^||rfe'Ater, 
but fewer were wounded. Althdilgh tMtfdietr V^tK^the 
musket during their 1^ ' Wars, ti^y are 'by’no Wicldns 
expert marksmen : they understibd Httle Wbbut’^ta^lhg 
ium>‘and cdten fire uithbut placing' the bhlMc^ of tht 
mitSket t^itdnit ' the shoulder,' or -presenting -’thh^ pieee. 

grasp it in' the most' awkWaid' inanirer, h 0 ld&g'!f 
aliOve the heai^ dr by the side, and- in tfais Shigid^ pOiS^ 
tion fire it off. I Was once with a party of nativesytriieh 
one of them fired at a bullock but a feWya^s distafdybhd 
missed'iti'' 

War was seldom proclaimed dr commeheed ''#ith 
promptiticde> being always cOnsidmed as oh# of iheWidjd 
important matters in which the hatida'^coidd'^g^*^ 
Hence the preparatory de^berations 
protracted. ■ , ■ /jr ,.v; ii/iw!! 

The greatest importahoe was-'alwsyS'attaiehed 
will of the gods: if they wem fiwourabld, tbiT^ 
reganted as sure; but if tbey'WeldilhidaVOhihiMe, dSfehtg' 
if not death; "Was as ceitsin;'"'Diviaati#n;'*dn^^ti®i^^^^^ 
ment; was employed for 'the'iptWpssS^'t^ 
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ultimate d«c|8i<Hi, and at Uiese iwes they, always pre- 
tended to foUo!W impUcitly snpemataral intimation, though 
all . this jugglipg and contrivance was designed only to 
deceive the people into a persuasion that the god sane* 
tioned the views of the king and government. The divinar 
tions were connected with the offerings, and the success ox 
failjnFe of ^pedirion was chiefly augured from 
the muscnlar action in the heart or liver of the animal 
ofiered, or the involuntary acts and writhing contortions 
of the limbs of the human ' sacrifice in the agonies of 
death. 

When the murder and destruction of actual conflict 
terminated, and the vanquished sought security in flight, 
or in the naturtd strong-holds of the mountains, some 
of .theh^ conquerors pmsued them to their hiding-places, 
while others repaired to the villages, and destroyed the 
wives, children^ infirm and afflicted relatives, of those 
who had fled hefore thenifin the field. These defencelesB 
wretches seldom, made much resistance to the lawless and 
merciless barbarians, whose conduct hetrayed a cowardly 
delight in torturing their helpless victims. Tiunder and 
revenge wm;e the princ^al: objects in. these, expeditions. 
Every thing valuable they destroyed or bore away,; while 
the misecahle objects of their vengeance were deliberately 
mnidemd* Not age or ses was spared.. . Tlie infant^tbat 
uncoqscimmj^.Bmiiled in its mother’s arms, and tbet vene? 

gmyrhaired father; or mother, m^rieneed unbridled 
and horrid barbarity. The aged were at once deepiririied> 
thpui^ ^mnhfSKeihitgend ej/serynhorrid toimme prac- 
tisfid. j^d mwder, 

wtl the tiimderai^liiifw immsfiated 

mothiri;’fihfm:ti;lH9ibiim^esfttinB«^n?H^ 
fiauthtpdfiflpd dashed, egt^iimhrimTnirimtOrithe^^^ 
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wantonly thrown up in the air> tbd caught bn* the pbint 
of the warrior’s spear^ where it writhed in agony and died. 
A spear was sometimes thrust through the infant^ ' head 
from ear to ear^ a line passed through the aperttins^'and 
when the horrid carnage has been over, and the kindling 
brand has been applied to the dwellings, while the 
flames have crackled, the dense columns of smoke as- 
cended, and the ashes mingled with the blood from the 
victims, the cruel warriors have retired with fiendish 
exultation, some bearing tlie spoils of plunder, some 
having two or three infants hanging on the spear they 
bore across their shoulders^ and others dragging along 
the sand those that were strung together by a line 
through their heads, or a cord round their necks. 

When those who had been vanquished in the field did 
not return to battle, bift remained in their strong-holds, 
another religious ceremony was performed by the con- 
querors, called the Hora, A large quantity of property, 
the spoils of victory, was taken to the priests ofOro, 
partly as an acknowledgment for past success, but 
chiefly to encourage them to increased intercession that 
the destruction the god had commenced might not cease 
till their enemies were annihilated, for their wars were 
wars of extermination. 

One singular result of their dreadful wars is, the exist- 
ence of a nuinber of wild men inhabiting the fastnesses 
of the interior mountains of Tahiti. I have not heard of 
any having been seen in any other island, but they have 
been more than once met with in the neighbourhood of 
Atehuru. When I visited this station in 1821, 1 saw one 
of these men, who had been some time before taken in the 
mountains, and was comparatively tame, yet I shall hot 
soon forget his appearance. He was above the middle 
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Jieopleof, Bijrder’^oint* They5iad,,g9i»i^tf),^ 
ttnns ior food or timbev, aod 8adde;tdy^pesrc9iye4, 
approaching. As soon as.he sa^ thenpiy Jb.ded pr^c^i- 
tatelyj they followed^ and, by lyiijg .in.^e^t^pltjljn^^jr 
bueceeded. in securing hini. When ipohw 
not reply, and seemed not to understand. They . led whup 
down to the shore. He evinced the greatest, horrpr.^ftt 
the sight of men, but they took him to the chief 's house, 
treated him with kindness, and avoided .^wding roun^ 
him. Food and water Were' broughl^ which he refused. 
The first night, they kept watch; the next day, although 
they placed food before him> he refiised it,.and maintfdnOd 
'the most entire silence. During the secondi .nighty ^he 
escaped from the house, fled to the. mountfuns, aud| has 
never since been heard of. He did not appear to be ad- 
vanced in years^ was without clothing when taken, and, 
although a finely formed man, exhibited one of the most 
afflicting spectacles it was possible to behold, , , 

It is supposed that, under the panic which sei^ted thc«e 
who were defeated in some of the battles that within tha 
last fifty years have been fought ui these piwticHie pf .toa 
'island, he had fled to the mountain fastnesses ip its, more 
centred, parts, and perhaps had experienced a degree,, of 
mental aberration which had derived hhn of memory, 
and had induced him to wander like a demomiEu; 
the lonely rOcks and valleys. It is repo^jj^. by t]mm,Sl4vea 
that others have been seen, and that s^e of Ihe inhal)|t- 
ants of the lowlands have been in danger of losing thjgir 
lives from coming in contact with themt ;Alter OW*- 
jfence of the facts above-mentioned, we oaapot douht;!^ 
existence of such unhappy victims; but at tike same tiin^ 
the cirenmstonce of their, bring no sridom seeiv wsrn^ 
the ho]|^ that they are not ptuneroiis. 



' ibtiptive6'ti&eniiii'wa^j called ipi or^i, were mur> 
deired db^'thb’ spbty or ehortly aftertirards, unless reserved 
fdi^ ’^ves 'lio tbe victors. The bodies of the slain were 
ti^atbd in a most savage manner. They were pierced 
with their spears^ and at times the conduct of the vic- 
tovB tbttl'ahls their lifeless bodies was inconceivably 
barbaroiis. 

^ ‘ On tho day follbwiii^ the battle, the bare taaia was 
perform^. This consisted in coUectihg tiie bodies of the 
slainj and' offering them to 6ro, as trophies of his ptow- 
'and in acknowledgmmt of their dependence updir 
his aid. Prayers were pr^erred, imploring a continuance 
of his assistance. 

The bodies Were usually left exposed to the elements, 
and' to the lu^ or wild dogs that preyed upon them.-r— 
The victora 'tMk away the 'lovi^er jaw-bones of the mo^d: 
'distinguished ainbhg' the slain, as trophies, and often 
some of the bones, converting them into tools for Imild- 
ing ccmoeswith, or into fish-hooks. Sometimes they 
piled the bodies in a heap, and built the skulls info a 
of wall- around the temple, as at Opoa, but they were 
commonly hud in rows near the shore, or in front of 
the camp, their heads all m the same direction. Here the 
skulls were often so battered with the clubs, that no trace 
of tlm countenance Or human head remained. 

In addititm tg tte preceding indignities, their bo^es 
sometimes lidd in rows along the beach, atid 
used as rollCrsj over Which they dragged their Canoes, on 
landing, or launching Ihem after a battle. We do not 
ithat Hie Tahitlkns ever feasted ion the bodies trf the 
sldin, althOiigh Uds is practised the Maniuesian^^ 
-sidev -noi^tile liiewi^eahm^em dn'tim' 
the inhabitants of Qtd IMijletoQi' Arch^ 
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irntneSiatc ndyjhbButhbod of thb Gebi^gian 
east, itid ih severe of the Ha^by Islands ‘in thb 
esjiecially Aitutake, where it continued iiritil tfie abofitlbJi' 
of idolatry in 1823. ' 

Here the wdrriors were animated to the miirderbhS 
combat by allusions to the inhuman feast it woidd fO^ish 
at the close. Iii New-Zealand, it is stated that a; waidrior 
has been knbtni, when exulting over his fallen antagonist, 
to sever his head from his body, and, while the'' life- 
blood has flowed warm from the dying trunk, to scbd^ it 
up in his hands, and, turning to his enemies with fiend- 
like triumph, drink it before them. ' 

Besides the embowelling, which was fr,equeiifiy 
inflicted, they sometimes practised what they called iiptitd 
tmta. When a man had slain his enemy, in ordeir ’fulljr 
to satiate bis revenge, and intimidate his foes, he sbihe- 
times beat the body flat, and then cut a hole with a stblie 
battle-axe through the back and stomach, and passed lill 
own head through the aperture, as he would through the 
hole of his tiputa or poncho; hence the name of4his 
practice. Iii this terrific manner, with the head and aiWi 
of the slain hanging down before, and the legs beUidd 
hiin, he marched to renew the conflict. A more horrific 
act and exhibition it is not easy to conceive of, yetfl 
was well acquainted With* a man in Fare, named TSia^y, 
who, according to his own confession, and the dedataifilfi 
of his neighbours, was ’guilty of this deed during One Of 
riieir recent Wars. : v 

Other biutalities were practfsed towards t&e slald^ 
Which i never could haVe belibved, had they not bben told 
by the individuals who had been enj^bd id them, blit 
which, though I do not doubt their authenticity, are ii^- 
proper to detail. I should not have dwelt so Ipn^ bn thb 
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distressing, ,fects that taye been giyeii, but to exhibit 
in the frue, though by no means strongest colours, the 
savage character and brutal conduct of those, who have 
been represented as enjoying, in their rude and simple 
state, a high degree of happiness, ^cultivating all that is 
amiable and benevolent. 

The bodies of the slain being now abandoned by the 
victors, they turned their attention to the division of the 
spoils of the vanquished, and the appropriation of the 
country, &c. In connexion with this, the rani anta 
was performed, and was indeed considered as a part of 
the ceremony of devoting the slain to the gods. A human 
sacrifice was procured, and offered, principally to secure 
the return of the occupations and amusements' of peace; 
feasting, dancing, &c. The burden of the prayer was— 
TutavcLe aua i tepoy Roonui arena homai te aoy &c. and 
which may be rendered, ^^Let the god of war return to 
the world of night : Let Roo the god of peace preside ip 
the world, or place of light,’’ &c. 

The local situation of the people, and their familiarity 
with the sea, led them to feci at liome upon the water, 
and on this element many of their bloodiest battles were 
fought. A description of their pahis, or war canoes, has 
been already given. Their fleets were often large. The 
Huahinian expedition, according to the account of those 
still Uving who jsvere in the battle of Hooroti, amounted 
tp ninety shipsy e twenty fathoms long,*' on which 
it is probable a number of smaller canoes were in att^nd^ 
ance/ When the ^gagement took^place within the reefs, 
th^ . caiapes were often lashed together in a line> the stepa 
of one being: fastened to the stem of the other 

^opted it to prev^:the:b 
ingpf Spline, or retreat from the combat, 
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iHitsrrNBSAU«riiitt£iiioiuui 
'P«iiiapi&>ia8lMdJDi>ifB^^ tha isfline>n*|iy ; 

^oee, 4«va^4>r streaurarB AyioiBg ftice paddlad 

out tQ sea, the warriors ^occupying the platforisf i^seO for 
tbefir dden6e> aai^’eifiibiiag tKem to conmumdioa^ 
ofihecaaoe.^ - -r. a 

3 At a distance, stones isiere slung; on a nearer appccaobi 
light speanor jeteUnft weK hurled, until they oai^ closo 
alongside ol ' each odiw, when, tmder the influence;; of 
ra^e, 'infatuation, ambitionj dr despair, they fhugfaiuwtth 
tiiU iBOst obstinate and de’sperate:fory. , ■ ■ ■ Jxii J 

it is not easy to' imi^ne .a conflict moiie isanguloaiy 
and horrid than theirs must have bear;;; - Although tfaC 
Tictors; wh^ faatmi’d or supplieaited, sohaetimes spated 
(^ fallen, it was rarely they; gave akky. quarter. , Retroat 
there was none<«^nd> knowing tirat deatib or ccmqUest 
must end the fray, they fOu]^' under the power of ides« 
peratiim.- ; ■ ./■;! 

At times, both fleets retired;as was ^dre caseatHooroto^ 
but when victory was evidently in favour of one; /the Warn 
riors in that fleet sometimes swept through the other, 
slaughtering all who did not leap into Iho sea, >apd ffisriai 
toward the canoe of some friend in the opposing i fiiet. 
I have been informed by some of the chiefs .of Huahule, 
who have been in their batdes, thatthey have seen aflebt 
toWed to the shore by the victors, fiRed with't^wonndad 
tod the dead-^fhe few that survived beb^ inadequato to 
itstotoagement.""' - y; 

'' When' the canoes of a fleet were not fastened .together; 
as soon as the combatants percaved Aey wei» maav 
powered; ith^ soug^d; safety in fli^t, tod; ^tf punniEl; 
altoidtoeli thtorctooto^’^^^ ehos^ 'tod^aiit'* 

eitodtodbdlrloftFeM itt^'modntaias. ’ ^ r fixsii.; 
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< ii5t encbxu^liiiR ttoijiora^ «E^osmpraentBi^i^ 

'tihe^:b|ida>fiel^' batieaoh: pffft^.^Qnsidea^^ a lifMliificatMni 
teibiaepm'ltjr agaipit .invagioD^ and a roiiige.iafter defeat 

^viijjpibisipUaea o£ 'defence ^mroebylort^ssesuap 


by art — ^narrow defiles or valleys sheltered by .prqecting 
cdiu»ei)(^«««fia 88 es.amQng the mountalBs, difiEusult <of vac- 
eess^ yet aUqt^g their inmates a secure and' extenidve 
hmge^ and an rimobstcucted passage to soniei sprisig: dr 
Stfeami > The celebrated Pare> in Atehuni^>waa of.'tluB 
kind; the mouth of the in Vhieh it vras^s 
i^hnilt up mth a: 8 tone wal]» and those who fled thither 
flitch shdtei!; Were generally able to repel their assailants. 
i ;>SonietimeS;‘they eat down treeS> and built ^ kind of 
stageiblr platform cahedpe^c^; projecting o^r an ayanue 
leadii^ to the jonTO; upon this tthey collected .pilegj of stone 
and fragments rock^ which they hurled doWnidn those 
by whom they were attacked. In some of the JSarvey 
Iriands 'they planted trees around itheir places ..of eneamp- 
ment, and thus rendered 1 hemsBecuro,sgidn 8 t Burpri 8 et<r^ 
These enclosures , they called .p«, the term which is used 
to’designateafort in the Sandwich Islands. ^ i ( 

r >tffthoBe who had been routed.Qn the-fif^ of battlewere 
{dhMedhyitheir; purtuers time to wall, up the entranros 
nf tiheie'plaoes.of rsfi^^r^ toe^iweroaseldom to 

iMStonlt^ vtibough >-/tbey ^inight be decoyed .fronss th^ 
(!^tagfSDi>,;or indnced .to leave, hinn hipgef^ ..:^^ 
in J^rabora, and some places in Tahiti^ ;are AaldsPt.dS- 
ecllllBd|>aB hatwnd'fmdresses. ^|$bva^ 


#ill|Stosa1iflislld ft fgiidsiii 



^ P|‘^TP fJ^M'f, ^f^A* 

uitervals ibr inoress and egress, but .diiring 

<■■. ofi.i fmm vR; :>virr .>■'■ R ' ? . '-^.ii -v^R fiinrfOT/sMpT 

were built up with loose stones, .i!rhea it wag ^SMitwJtfP 
Apart hadmea, an impregnaple fortress, or* la Wlfiwrm 


indicales,^^ "t |P®^»i^!s,4S|ntP 

T'P'P^MpF Pf 7“P ‘^^®4 j^%,’ ,b3;j{ovni 
" if tiiose who had fled were numerouB, s^nd ,the,epna\^^ 


protected ferm When the assaUan|s ^ 


cbhvolfol^s1staiks,*and other kinds, oi tood, ,,,Tbey 
frequently made desperate salljp^ ypoR the hesie^^ 
were often driven back with great^l^ .^^jfjp 

Ih 'a saily madn^^^^ oit the wap w^^ 

in iiie "^ekr c^ tiie iun^lg of 
pir Rua^^^ this phief, and, a number of jjiis figj||in^-^^ 
wc^*e teeii, and kiUed on the sgpt b^^ the , kj^^g’^or^^ 
The next da^^the king ; m^ed to 

manifested by the noriovnb fi SiW. 

^e parties^ and the besieged ^^n||t|ste 

degree of dauntless 6h8t3naCT^ toM otthetmumr 


iuif. = 'hir rraxl jii?r t. 

bers aha the persons .slain, they appealed 
afiected by it. pretended not„tOr,knpw 
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in tli^ iliat lie fkllen into theiir 

^'diids.' * 'Thi^ * tliley evidently ^dV to sliew tliat what the 
thought wbAld ihduee them to" make an uncon- 
"diitohai ewrrendeif^ had hot so subdued them j and the 
sut^l^i TaatiAee, directed the ambassadress to tell 
Pbhiare^ that when he had experienced the same fate as 
thhn^ and not till then, might he expect peace. 

^ When the reduction of a fortress was a matter of 
iinpbitance, the co-operation of the gods was again 
invoked, and the Hiamoea performed. This was a reli- 
l^biis ceremony, in which the finest mats, cloth, and 
other valuable spoils, were taken by the victorious party, 
as near to the fortress as it was safe to appro^h. Here 
they took the different articles of property in their hands, 
ahd, holding them lip, offe];pd them to the gods, whp, it 
was liUpposed, had hitherto favoured the besieged ; the 
priests frequently exclaiming to the following effect 
'^Tme in the interior or fortress, Oto in the interior 
br fortress, &c, come to the sea, here are your offerings, 
&c. The priests of the be6ieged,*on the contrary, endea- 
voured to detain the gods, by exhibiting whatever pro- 
perty they possessed, if they considered the god likely 
. to leave them. , A warrior would often offer himself, and 
Way, e Aoere, Leave us not, here is your offer- 

Ih^, O Oro ! even I !’^ It is hardly possible to avoid 
lidihiring the patriotism evinced on such occasions. It 
Was a devotion worthy of a better cause. 


Ifaby mttst peifoWn what, under these circumstances, would 
the fall from, the mountain^ and 
Whi<di they carried ilhe temple of the tutelair deity 
ii ehb^^ aUbW: them to approach;^^ when| 

they fled to the fortress; 

■ :■ n:. '/} , Sjh ■ -i.. . : " 
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dete^mikied t6 defend it ; yet, if fee prope#ty^%Kid^ tbfe 
vidtdrs had there dfi^ed, and' deftHed ais it wierfe ’ ^ 
gods, was valiiable and dbui^aht^ the ^ besieged' beeithe 
di^irited^ believing that the gods had left themyaiid^gobe 
to the part}^ by whom these offerings had beieh made; 
They always iihagiiied that the gods ifrere ihftueheeft 
by motives similar to those whieh goverheii theii* oittf 
conduct ; and when ohee the vanquished patty imlffbefl 
the impression that the gods had forsaken tbeth, their 
defence was comp 2 «*atively feeble, and they con’se^aentiy 
fell a prey to their enemies, who were often indebtyd- 
more to the siiperbtitioas apprehensions of ^ their fd^^^ 
than to their own skill or power. • : w m * 

If the cofnqnered party surrendered at disctetioh^ theft 
land and property Were divided by the conqderDre,'aild the 
captives either mhrdered, teduced to slavery^ dr reserved 
for sacrifices When the gods ’ required human victfahsi 
The bodies of .such as Were killed in their forts, were 
treated! with the same izrdigxdty as those slain in the 
field ; part of the bodies was euim by the priests, the rest 
piled up fai heaps on the sea-coasty Where the effects of 
decomposition have been so offensive, that fee pedple 
have fdrboriie to fish In fee adjacent parts.of the sea. On . 
the contrary, when neither party had been subdued, and, 
by intiniatidn from the gods or any othex^ caiixse^ one 
party derired peace, an ambassador Was sent mfe a fi 
of truce, which was usually of natr^ clofe, a bthiek^^ c^ 
the sacred mev6> and propdsals' cff pe^ 
ofeer party were favourable, an iirter^cw 
between the leaders, attended by fee pfriests aild hdfeliKnd 
orators. 

They usually sat in counbil bn the grbund^ ettfal^ 
under a shady grove, or bn fee sandy beach. 
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of i those i Whp had, se^t the proposals . made the first 
harangue j tins was foUowed by a reply from the orator 
of^tfaepther party, who was sitting on the ground oppo* 
site,, fmd.tep.m: twenty yards distapt. Each held in his 
hapdva bunch of the sacred mero. The king or chiefs 
s^t beside them, .while the people stood around, at some 
diftance.v When the terms were agreed upon, the wreath 
of peace was wo^en mth two or three green boughs, fiir- 
luabed by each, as the mmufaiti^thsi bondof reconciliation. 
Two young dogs were then exchanged by the respective 
parties, and the jopn pia brought ; itwas a long strip of 
cptj Oi: doth, white on one side, and red on the other ; 
the materials were furnished, and the cloth was joined 
together, by both parties, in token of . their union, and 
iq:ipi!ecatiQn8 .)Kere invoked on those who should Aoe, or 
ren^ the n/Mz.pta, or b^d of peace. The apa pia and 
the green hongbs were then offered to tbe gods, and they 
were, called .upon ..to avenge treachery of those who 
should rend the hand, .or break the wreath.. Diyina*, 
tiops were,, also somdim^ used, to know whether , it 
would, he. of? a long, or a short continuance. 

.<$^(^ting followed the cerenumy, together with the 
u^iial n^ve, games ; besides which, r^h>us rites were 
p^^||Mpedr;, ^t ^e orntot, when vast quanr 
tUi^S.of Jood, We^ tqhen^t^ hing, and, large offerings 

prayers for the estahhsbnmnt 
^hpther was. , ealt^ the 

lar^ pre8(0 

^Itp^pidiFS^pr .ch^ 






the ratification of peace, 

cfSCahHlhfiiefib'# filDddkw 
fieiigAe^ idi '^at»ei»it6<>^i|(^ itffd 
^^iih«ia ~<>f >i^e i[»mihahi^i=>^^ 

<6«iihllf ^het'^diief ~>^ro|»riifetdr of 
i^altor^ Of'^the ce«%iitoniea. The' fe8ti>rt^‘-'tAM*'^Qo 
nfidf:>e%ibuai^! iFood aiM fruits; in <^e gru^tteb^lilMastia^ 
aHrereifuibisheid for'thO' altars of^tiie gods, andildic; bjiM4^i:i^ 
u£tdierkin]^< > ‘:* ::> ■'■i ‘ids . ■.i.h'i'.'am/Jari! 

’i^ 'A^h^Of &t’ grhnd dance; formed A paM'iof SUdij 
‘-mouy;> '^itiwae c^ed'the'^emce of ^podoe, Sihl^'^ut^peis 

^atnuimbUr of ctdefs andi sU&riiioi^>i^>ial/eneid^ 
dargedhoUse id uddch # plAch^ .-/A(.niadbeflb£iiineh; 
<imd>Bdmetime«::d#omen,ibnildsticallp^' divided; rdaneedj^te 
the beating of the drum and the warbling aaftheiidtra;>«iir 
ifiute ;! and though the ‘king wasi Surtondedi l^mamni^ 
lof aittendantstinas bodyguards; te#ards it]i0jb]joeeu<£.the 
.bxldiiitienithe-daieh aoughb.to hpproadt thb kipg’aigefidtl; 
tiSad klss'his>lii^, oSTtherfismales' tosalutelhiftifi^k^fwj^ 
.»oBb or ihe et^rupcbmded in iiMB;<She b^va;-i^ dfg^ 
-iiim«oni^|ete;iUnd;thO performance discootinuod^ijti ii oA 
Si f/S0ds,. (however; swas.. onJ^ipart of ■&0 <eetfmoTff^i&S! 
iWhilB tdisy.wen thnsmaplO^ed;' the priests irteteiOnglgisd 
iin ffli^liicating |bOi.gods!:timt, these emusmitePitfe 
t M contaimed;vand tfadr oi^opdeid^^^ 
mid the' ptwaMts ; connectedM^Jj^jithe^ 
h^ain ;8Utp0nded; mr,; di8ti]irbfMiab;fa1Kal!^<o;l*^^^^ 
><]:<Hisidieied as ;esta|^]jshad; htteq8l>d!k3»ad^lh»ijBiiia*^iW^ 
,^leane4> Y^uen^ ku»g!ii|!r,4S3j^m«^l^lgl^ 

avocations of life, resumed, tilhuspig 






m 


ifteld .:v,,;,,=v'^:> ,;Ht 

w^*h%i® 4ireJlf:4«igffl5i;©»j tbi# 
tad fsmsxMm^vy 

alf-jraftilSm Miflw^WBingtbeijajstieBengaj^i^, w 

6MPi|»»klfti;fl»ll»eel®d W it, wai4 ;tjie HBq^pner iq',’^^ 
tei«»fcfjir<MAeutfid,i,were aU adapted to cQnvejr, neiat.<.|p 

ij»^jJii>y^oi9|^»>1l oonactidea of ibe Jaationab^bavaMar 

peoiflei; Btado: waiv...paganiBmi/iandi.iri(nous 
amusements, tbe business of life. In all ouciiCtoniteilBe 


tbbin talatka tor.tbeit!] fomar statm no snbjeetiwas 
sfi^cifreqaeiilbly ,intriC^ftaed>^ <. iNofevent: inv'hjator}ry!.n0 


nncaBneiBted.mtdi 


adlnb}ubu(likft>«xpe^cmyioX'=featr>of arms $ 1 aadi! almost 
‘aUttfaiiiUusteBtaods (^r)itbe Jnostr poiKeirfulhaitd tBti^ing 

«xp[rMsidnsimbiolt>^isoi)gbtibfi!> iarestigstm irmra^mam 


•foQmsikbe%£irSii,t:iS(h!ivv ftji! btu; .•i:.!-:r; m;! ’r-i y!;(;Mv-j<i ■</;! 

i'i<ln<aoanaxiimt>ividi!l)bi8): state^dfsbciety)! botvs tebeeri% 
ist flie‘»«dnti«j^ dxbilHted^‘8inQe. !tbe intnodacti^ 'iof 


.Hhris^lanii^. ■ -fiankoursiof umrfbaive .'iadeedAbeenibeard, 
«8pm:ialfy‘at' flVduti'r-wheiu, sbiod.iibe death: eif ^ tbe iiate 
ddngp very pwnrerbil intterests, amd' peibape sotnesilatcnt 
feelingsbil^anemirt rivaldup^.bavs ibeeb'’brmig^tiintoiOol- 
'^ioKP'3il(fd''Wbetb tbe' eondact of some- i» tbo b^ 
faiig S q jflttyj'lmAnot% at dl^tmnes the most hottodralde 
jl^iaaniitiffiatmjpK^ut- Bd' aetdal hostility baayetviegdstedf. 
«t■iti^aMt'e^bj^lBllmda^ld■o> ]^rm !cd w 
bi)V#bp^i^ed^'moi» jmM 

'yeetcsi^ 'fwld^#id<^niar^; :due^ liUbaa^ftiad 
^laen^^tlmi^bettesb'ilpbdls ^ 3kEHd)iiMrta>«f 

llMiviitiiBttuy i^sowdas, * 
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^hich these repiarjks have bi^n ijatrodu^d^s^d^sj^^ 
pcpwrcences ia iWatea and X{^a%-^h|^w^a,.tl)e ^ie^9, 
together with a great body of the people, on tbe e^,’} 

aod thpeo diaeatisfied^ith the moi^ reatraiatorithe^po^ 
lawp impoaed upon their conduct to . whieh nn.^ idolat^^ 
they, bed, been wnaccpatomed, on the oibei^ate ^ 
only pnbUo diaturbjdices that have cwcnired. , 
diaafEeeted.jiuad lawless yoving fellows iii.Rp|pl;ee> sdBPharv 
iflg % J^aionades were chiefly inatrpoentsl. ln^ l^^ 
adoption and niaintenanoe of the law;s,liir)»ed,.a.plNt^. 
murdering them, and overturnij^ the jsorerpi^ 
WJ|lliajBis,,wl»o was to baye bpen the ob^t of 
vengeance, ^erted the ^threatened, danger ,1^7 
appeared to him, , at the time, a , mrcwmpt^e, entlr^y ' 
accidentah-r-bnt, which afterwards proved, a jrsBawhal^; 
interposition of Providence for *the ,presej|yaUen^ 0.fr!h^. 
Itfe.. With tbeae .e;^eptiQH?,.tbe inj^abitpts l^ve, ajgqo, 
their adoption of Christi^ity, enjoyed, uj^ntorrs^t^ 
peace during a hmger psj^od than, .ft eYe 5 \befe 
known to exist among them.- • <* r :.ii f 

Some nohle instances of. oahn 4etarndneti9’'r .not jtof 
appeal to arm^, bare been givm by nt^ftr 
governors.; the loyo and the culture : of peaep, ih?«^ 
indeetLsucceeded tbelnd^ftgfttfn the prae<Uee 
in the most tuxbuleot and flghting distdets,^ |(,ie 
kpown^ Mr. flarling ohserveai in wferenpe Wvth#diiija»«K 
of. Atehuru, that. the. .iphabilnptSi of 
were always the first to make war. False.ri^EifftsaaCMdM^ 

of .Atehnrn entertained ewl designs 

fcmily. Bmajonrs W8r,ww»i«sce^ 

of the king, hut instead of ; rejoicingf th«a,w^difti*rf 



likfre dSile, evei^“'bhe' di^ead it as the 
liiey gathetM rbtind the houle of 
tiib'J^siiionb^^ ^larihg that if attaciked they wbtdd ‘h’Oit 
1>iLit ’'liiroiild mllihgly become prisoners or slttvesj 
i^^iSiet ’ihah gb tb threatened war was thtis 

pr^f ehtbd-^thoBe Mth whom the reports had ori^nated 
d^ete sidught but^hn appeal w^ made to the laws, itisteiEid 
bf^d b/Kh alid the spiar, and the inatter submitted tb 
ti^^iha^atrate rather thah to the warrior. The pUriiah" 
ibi^t 'k^dxed to the chciilation of false aiid injUriona 
i^bits*' wa^ 'inflicted oii the oflenders^ ^d the "phities 
uiflW M' titdit^ and fldendship^^ ' ! ” . 

- '‘flS thej^'feei the blessings of peece 'increaae With its 
c6iatmadhbe,’theiir desires' ho perpetuate’ it appear strOn^e^l 
Itlf^pleWiiehbe’^diid '^eht abe often sutprisirig, evaa 'tb 
tlie^M¥ei'} and sbnie ief''the Mbst strihi^b^ illuati'etibiis 
bf' the'ad^ahWiifes of triie Mi^ibu, and appeals for ite' 
support’ and' eB^dsibiiV aiW drawn from this faet, and 
€^ife‘a^^d'in terihs like theaev Let btir'hiuds fofget 
hbi^'tb Mie iMpire, or vekb ri potni, 'lift the elUb,* br thribw ' 
-the spear : Let our guns decay with rust^ we want' them 
nbt;' 'for ' though we ha-^ been pierced with balls or 
speUrt^df 'wepierce each other ' now; let it be With the 
Weaid' Wf ^ Qbd i HoW happy are we nbw, we slefep hot 
i^h>dUr''UaftridgM Under bur heads, out muskets by our 
tdde; Uiiii onr-bbaiHiB palpitating with alarm : Now We 
wU Miow theSavlourf and if UU knew hhti> 
if ^'lbwed -^ knee tb biiU; there would be no nfore 
War-^bj^'the'''^^urtb."" ' ' " 'i-;--- -■ -‘" 

;^iflf iSinbt'iii public Only that th^ mahifest these Senti-^ - 
E^bts ;^4n Ordinary lifo at hbinb; ^ey act upon- tfiemt' 

fotbfoburse ds 

pUrtiCC’ Whb folnaierly Cherished the 





^mamson. 


most implacidble hatred, aad oflien vowed eadi other's 
extermination. Offices of kindness and affed3<m ure 
performed with promptitude and cheerfulness ; and though 
by some their weapons are retained as relics of past 
days, or securities agmnst invasion, by numy they wee 
destroyed. CMten have I seen a gun-barrel or other iron 
weapon,,that has been cartied tp. .tiie forge, submitted to. 
the fire, laid upon the tmvil, and beaten, not exactly into 
a plough-share or a pruning-hook, (for the vine does 
.notNBtretehdts-lumrriant branehini alOBigih#%h^8’'bffti^ 
utmh^kiUt$)'bUt behtett ihtdith iffipleinMf 
anid UsM h|'|ta '^^prietpr ' 

pr .jl^eir peaponsi'i^ wood alse^d^ 

(m)pk»yed as han^aa'^fcir^ tittdr tootsy aiia'tiH!#^im- 
^kments - of ' war Imve %ee!n‘ ^coiiyi^M'm|li 
iritd^'the' iMrhiiui%'''pt 
*1*^6 t|ut pi^lpit I ascra^d^i^; 

had ministered tot ai‘Ini:|^oosgMgtiti^ 
ii)^:^acieii^cwell^buiU^«hll^^df 
over vThich the' tthtiv^'Cohdul^d^Meatri^e'cfSei^'^'o^ 

tidii' of thp ipte^PITj^ipace seetfos^fllniin. - 

The pulpit was well, though rudely constructed; 

by a lbiahms^^^ of m^aogany^cplo)j^€4.1^^ 

mk$ ‘^d ;tpy jelled ^ 

"^lir iliwi' ^'ai' 





tHAp: xvm. 


4ep^|aU ^ Ti^fi-T*yji 0 it to I^oaliihe^Bb^ (ImHi 
T:P^9cri|jl^tionofhi9per8(^-^]^si^ 


- v^radtebit8~Pei:^everance aiidproficienc)r u writing— J^g- 
b'liiid-writing, and oif liis letter 


itWdhe 1^ was tMiauf Cbd jpeople 

GluiBtifu%«^His 

latter; iiM4«ff 

connected death— AcceBsipn of ^ son ^omm 

of riinio^ io 

iMining^MCkdf^aiya 
a?^fep,(uae:0f letstpi* attiiotR^ 

' W^tinji 9^ leay^ira— Sputtk 

^ ke^tiuMemj^ required by the of native Bocietyj^T^|prialB^U^ 

' Yiidid nations— !£dvania^ connected 

j^llkitfiatvi^ hiiBBionfirles* chttdren to idviHn^ m ^''' 

’Sdj V'-W-'*- ‘I--/ '"-■•■^■^ U'\ 

otDr W t^e 

and enjp^^d 

llbeir^'idd^^ ai^oH^y^lirh^jd I’omiure^B^ vessel c^ed at 

in thr Leeward Islands as (^dld'^ l^ve ' l^ie^ stations 
ahoidd meet those of the Windward groups Mr. and Mrs. 
WUhains^ Miair- fiMer^aiid-^xir^^ our 

friends on board the Govmior Macquarie^ in which they 


3x 


u. 
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After live days at sea, finding ourselves near t&e liindi 
we entered our boat, which had been towed at the 
stern of the vessel, and, rowing to the shore, landed a 
few miles to the southward of the settlement at Burder's 
Point, No effort had been wanting on the part of the 
captain to render our voyage agreeable ; but, from the 
smallness of the cabin, number of the passengers, fre- 
quent rains, and contrary winds, it had been tedious and 
unpleasant, and we were glad to find ourselves on terra 
firma again. Exhausted by the fatigues of the voyage, 
we found the walk to the settlement exceedingly labo- 
rious, and some of our party were more than once obliged 
to sit down upon the rocks by the way- side. On reach- 
ing the dwellings of our friends, the welcome, the re- 
freshment, and the rest, we there received, soon recruited 
our strength and spirits. 

We ^d accomplished our business, and were at 
Papeete preparing to return, when, on the 24th of Sept, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, a vessel of consider- 
able size was seen approaching Point Venus. By the aid 
of a glass, we perceived that it was a three-masted vessel, 
and, in endeavouring to ascertain its signal, we were sur- 
prised on beholding a large white triangular banner flying 
at the top-gallant-mast-head. The ship was too distant 
to allow of our reading the motto, or perceiving with 
distinctness the device, and we could only conjecture the 
character of the vessel, or the object of the visit. 

The next morning, a note from Mr. Nott conveyed to 
us the gratifying inteUigence, that the ship was direct 
from England, and that G. Bennet, Esq. the ReVi 
D. Tyerman, a deputation from the Society, with three 
Missionaries, had arrived. The captain had come ovSer 
in his boat, and, anxious to welcome our newly arHved 
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friends, I accompanied him in his return to the ship. 
On reaching the Tuscan, we were happy to see Messrs. 
Jones, Armitagc, and Blossom, with their wives, and 
afterwards proceeding to the shore, had an opportunity 
of greeting the arrival of the deputation. 

The next morning the ship proceeded to Papeete ; and, 
in the forenoon of the same day, Messrs. Williams and 
Darling, having returned from Eimeo, we met the de- 
putation, read the letters from the Board of Directors, 
acknowledged the appointment of the deputation as 
a proof of their attachment, and expressed our sense 
of their kindness in forwarding supplies. 

The letters they had brought, and the accounts of 
their intercourse with our friends, were cheering; and 
after spending upwards of a week very pleasantly in 
their society, I returned to Eimeo in my own boat, Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams, and Mrs. Ellis, having sailed to 
Huahine a week before, in the Westmoreland. Contrary 
winds detained me another week at Eimeo, during which 
I visited Pomare. On the ‘ 12th of October we set sail, 
and, after passing two nights at sea, reached Fare harbour 
in safety on the fourteenth. 

The year 1821 was an eventful period in the political 
axmals of Huahine, not only in reference to the pro- 
mulgation of the new code of laws, and the.resistajice 
'made to their enforcement, but also in regard to tlie 
death of Taaroarii, the king’s only son, the chief of Sir 
Charles Sanders’ Island, and the heir to the govern- 
ment of Huahine.* Tliis event took place very soon after 
my return from Tahiti, * 

Soon after our return from; Tahiti, indisposition of 
Mr. an4 required, .a euspenaiop of their 

exertinne in Ileiatea> wd a visit to New Snuth Walesi 
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On lS21y tite sbfmfeMiiS^ 

aA 6 hi|>/ho ! re«^ecfaoed iihrough oiirnralle]^; 
towards tibie beach^ abd^ on reaching tbo S€^-aidle^ b^foi^ 
a large American vessel already within the harbourcw ] /She 
captaiii soon landed^ and informed us tibet: Qbf M$nde 
M(5ssrs. fiennet and Tyerman were in. the ship. i bW^ 
hastened on boards conducted them to theM shpi^^ .nnd 
, welcomed them to our dwellings* Mr. Bennet toph.up 
hia abode with Mr. BarfF, while we were happy tp, accom- 
modate Mr. Tyerman. The chiefs and people^ whiOihad 
been led to expect a visit from our friends ^ greets 
their arrival with demonstrations of joy ^ these iwien^ 
remained some time in Farey and the p^iod, they 
with iiB Was one of unusual interest and enjoymePftj^ .i, ,:^,^ 

In the close of this year> 1821^ the MiBsipn .and ,^^ 
nation e:q)erienced the heaviest bereavement that .had 
occurred since the introduCtioii of Christianity^: ^T 
was the death of the king, Pomare H. which took pl!^ 
on the seventh of December, the day preceding the 
putatiPn’s arrival in Hiiahine* His he^th had b^n for 
some time declining, but his departure at last wss s^^- 
den. I spent the greater part of a Sabbath afte^nppn 
with him at Eimeo> in the beginning of Octohe^r. He 
was then unable tp leave the house, but was not v 
sidered dangerously ilh I was then for some dfitysjvith 
him/and had not seen him since. He hf^l 4 Q^g;fb^^ 
afiSicted with the elephantiasis, a disorder very preyslept 
among the people 5 but the prmcipal; 
lution was a dropsical comphdntj tp which . 
for sometime subject. . 

: : The conspicuous station Pono^^. J^d 
political changes of Tahiti, .fiince^Jhe^r^^^ 
sionaries, the prominent in the atoli- 
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the he had tnanifested in the 
^i&^blis^htiient pf Christianity^ and the assistance he h^ 
^nid^ed t6 the Missionaries) caused a considerable sensa- 
tidh to be experienced amon^^^ classes by his death s 
^kiid ^ his name is perhaps more lamiliar to the EugUsh 
T^i&der thin that of any other native of the South Sea 
dlSlandS) some account of his person and character cannot 
^I’to'be acceptable. . v , ^ 

‘ PoMarey originally called Otoo, was the son of Fomare 
%nd Mia: the father was sovereign of the larger peniur 
stila‘i!(^hen it was first visited by Cook) and was then 
dalled Otoo ; subse^nently) by the aid of the mutineers 
of- the Bounty) he became king of the whole islandy and 
adopted the name of Pomare) which at his death was 
absumed by his son, and has since been the hereditary 
^haine Of the reigning family^ Idia, his mother) was a 
•priiicess of the adjacent island Of EimeO) and sister to 
MotuarO) one of ^ the principal chiefs at the time of 
Cook’s visit;'-' 

■ - Fomare was the second son of Otoo and Idia) the hrst 
hating been destroyed according to the regulations of 
the Areois society, of which they were members. ;He 
"^8 born about the year 1774, and was consequently 
abO^t forty-seven years of age at the time of his decease. 

'a^ stout, but not corpulent, 

his pCi^Son ' was commra^ upwards of six feet 

^Hijfh;* " His ’ head^^^^^^ generally bent forward, and he 
sl^dbm Walked erect. His complexion was not dark, but 
■ ipatfi^ihwhy; his' countenance often heavy, though hik 
eyes sometimes appeared to beam with intelligence* ^ 

tbe'^ frontispiece to the first 
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artist attached to two Russian ships of discovery^ that 
visited the islands a short time before his death ; and^ 
excepting a little undue prominency in the forehead, is 
a good likeness. 

His character was totally different from that of his 
father — who was a man of enterprise, excessive labour 
and perseverance, bent on the aggrandisement of his 
family, and the improvement of his country, clearing waste 
tracts of land, planting them, and generally occupy- 
ing the people with some public work. Pomare took no 
delight in exertions of this kind, but manifested aversion 
to them 3 his habits of life>were indolent, his disposition 
sluggish, and his first appearance was by no means 
adapted to produce a favourable impression on a stran- 
ger’s mind. Captain Wilson conceived such an idea of his 
stupidity and incapacity, as to suppose him the last 
person on whom any favourable impression would be 
made. 

He was, however, though heavy in his appearance and 
indolent in his habits, inquisitive, attentive, and more 
thoughtful perhaps than any other native of the islands ; 
— a keen observer of every thing that passed under 
his notice, although at the time he would not appear to 
be paying particular regard. He was not only curious 
and patient in his inquiries, laborious in his researches, 
but often exhibited a great degree of ingenuity, notwith- 
standing his dull appearance, I have sometimes been in 
his company, when he has kept a party of chiefs in ,€Oju*> 
stant laughter, as much from the . dryness ajid coolness 
with which his expressions were uttered, as the humour 
they contained. He was,upt,,howeyer,|foruJ^^^^^ cqnyiyiality 
or society, but appeared to be more at ease when alone/: 
or attended only by one ar.twq ^fmrite{ch j, ^ 
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In mental dpplicatioh to learning, Pomare certainly 
exceeded every one of his subjects ; and, had he been 
free from practices which so banefully retarded his pro- 
gress, and enjoyed the advantage of a regular and liberal 
education, there is every reason to believe the develop- 
ment and culture of his intellect would have shewn that 
it was of no inferior order. 

He had heard much, from the early visitors to his 
island, of king George, and appeared, on more than one 
occasion, desirous to make the British soverdgn his 
model. He was walking one day in the district of 
Pare with great dignity, in the company of the Mis- 
sionaries, when he suddenly stopped, and said,, Does 
kiiig George walk in this way?*^ As soon as he in 
any degree comprehended the use of letters, he mani- 
fested a great desire to be able to read and write, and 
wa.s one of the first pupils. Looking over the books of 
the Missionaries one day, he saw a Hebrew Bible ; the 
singularity of the letter attracted his attention; and 
having been informed that it was the language of the 
Jews, in which the greater part of the Scriptures was 
written, he expressed a wish that one of the Mission- 
aries would teach him to read it, inquiring at the same 
time whether king Greorge understood Hebrew. In this 
he did not persevere, but he soon made himself master 
of the English alphabet, and could read in the English 
Bible, not with fluency, but so as to comprehend the 
meaning of the plainest parts. 

It ^as, however, in his native language that the Tahi- 
tian rtiler made the greatest progress, and in writing this, 
he excelled every other individual. Mr. Nott and Mr. 
Davies were his principal instructors ; the latter has spent 
many hours #ith him, Sitting on the ground, and teaching 
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him to form letters on the sand^ p^robably before Dr. Bell’s 
system was introduced to general notice in England. 
The hand-writing of Pomare^ during the latter part of his 
life^ was much better than that of any of the Missionaries. 
His earliest letters or notes> the first ever written by a 
native, were from Eimeo. In 1805 he wrote a letter to 
the Missionaries. In 1807 he wrote one to the Missionary 
Society, which being the first despatch ever forwarded by 
a native of those islands to Britain, is a great curiosity. 

The Directors had written, advising him to banish the 
national idol, to attend to the instruction of the Mission- 
aries, and to discountenance those sins which were so 
rapidly depopulating his country. In reply, he wrote a 
letter in the native language, which the Missionaries 
translated; he then copied the translation, and both 
letters, signed by his own hand, were forwarded to 
London. He expresses a determination to banish Oro 
to Raiatea, wishes them success in their efforts to instruct 
the people of Tahiti, which he calls a bad land, a regard- 
less land. He desires them to send a number of men, 
women, and children, to Tahiti, to send cloth, and then 
they will adopt the English dress, and tells them, that, 
should he be killed, they will have no friend in the 
islands. Come not here after I am dead,^’ was his ex- 
pression. He also requested them to send him all the 
curious things in England, especially those necessary for 
writing, and, after enumerating pens, ink, &c. concluded 
his request by stating, Let no writing utensil be want- 
ing.^’ He signed his name, ‘‘Pomare, King of Tahiti,” &c. 
superscribed his letter to My Friends the Missionary 
Society, London.” 

Sedentary occupations and amusements appeared more 
congenial to Pomare than active pursuits; he found u 
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braiding the hnest kinds of cin^t 
fibre of theicocoarnut husk; writing, however, 
his chief employment and recreation. At first, lie 
.had a.i Writing house erected, that he m follow his 
- favourite pursuit, uninterrupted by his domestics or the 
members of his household ; he then sat at a table, but, 
during the latter part of his life, he usually wrote lying 
> an horizontal position, leaning his chest on a high 
cushion, and having a desk before him. 
i Pomare kept a regular daily journal, and wrote in a book 
provided for that purpose, everj^ text of scripture that he 
heard; Sometimes he wrote out the praj^ers he used in 
. social and private devotion; maintained an extensive cor- 
respondence, after the introduction of writing among the 
people ; prepared the first code of laws for his kingdom ; 
copied them out fairly with his own band, and promul^ 
gated them with his voice. He also rendered very im*r 
portant aid to the Missionaries in the translation of the 
scriptures^ and copied out many portions before they 
were printed. 

! > The king was remarkably pleased with engravings and 
paintings, and has often called at my house to look at the 
plates in an^Encyclopaedia, frequently asking if I thought 
it possible for him to learn to draw. I always told him it 
depended en his own industry; that I had no doubt of lus 
opacity, if he would apply. In connexion with these 
bnbotiragements^ 1 received from him the accompanying 
note$^ soon after our < settlement at Afareaitu in 1817* 

1 insi^ it as k specimm of his hand<^writing, althoughit 

written; as luany 

letters, or his copy of the laws, &c. Jt;i!^l. ali?9 'Sei^f. 

iofrthe as 

«tti3e!d#lUiraki&an 

fi. « 
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FACSIMILE. 










Pi/ € *^ :^44 m/ ^ 

/pputo ^ ijLi^ynt/t^ '^/*^ £U^ 

CL^ /'Ti/P^t^'Uitef'/lKt - ■^dA'UUtA^ 

0<t€A^ PMA^ 

€4M/^^ ^/c 4^/^ 

rr^et/^[^ ^XyjP^^/ui^ <^0 /yyvoio o* 

^ gL4^^ 

jUAAAj J4 ^ i^/itau/pif , 

P ^ .^TP^cur^^ 

TRANSLATION. 

Dear Friend. 

May you and your family be saved by Jesus Christ, the true Saviour. This is my 
speech to you, my friend, that you draw (or write) the likeness of a tree, and a bird, and a 
house, and send them down here, that I may see them; they will not be known by me, if I 
look carelessly at them. I desire to learn that custom or art, that 1 may kno;w it: perhaps, 
I shall not know it much ; I may know it a little. Write also to me, and make known to 
me your wishes. May you be saved by Jesus Christ, 

POMARE. 
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His policy as a ruler was deliberative and cautious, 
rather than prompt and decisive, and most of his mea- 
sures were pursued more with a view to their ulterior 
influence upon the people, than to ^icir immediate effect. 
His views were in many respects contracted, and he was 
easily imposed upon by bold and heedless advisers. He 
was more rapacious than tyrannical, but probably would 
not have been so rigid in his exactions, but for the 
influence of those constantly round him, who often availed 
themselves of his authority and influence to advance their 
own unjust and oppressive proceedings. Though desti- 
tute of many essentials in a great prince, the Tahitian 
ruler was universally respected and beloved by his own 
family, and by many of the chiefs, who were under great 
obligations to him, but I do not think he was beloved by 
the nation at large. It was rather a respectful fear than a 
fond attachment, that was generally entertained for him* 
He was exceedingly jealous of any interference with his 
prerogative or his interest, and was frequently attended 
by a number of the Paumotuans, or natives of the Palliser 
Islands, as a kind of body guard. These were considered 
as in some degree foreigners ; and their selection by the 
king, as the protectors of his person, caused dissatis- 
faction in the minds of several of the chiefs. 

Pomare was not only the first pupil whom the Mission- 
aries taught to read and write, but he was also the first 
convert to Christianity in the island of^ which he was 
king. He made a profession of belief in the true God, 
and the only Saviour, in 1812 ; and there is every reason 
to believe that, according to the knowledge he had of , 
Christianity, and the duties it enjoined, he was sincere. 
He bore the persecution and ridicule to which he was 
exposed, on this ^count, with firmness and temper, 
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mildly entreating those who reViled him, to examine 
for themselves. 

In the year 1813 he proposed to Tamatoa, the king of 
Kaiatea, and Mahine the king of Huahine, to renounce 
idolatry. They determinately refused ; but he still con- 
tinued firm in his own principles, and persevering in 
all his endeavours to influence other chiefs in favour of 
Christianity. It was in consequence of his recom- 
mendation, that Taaroarii, the son of the king of Huahine, 
prohibited the abominations of the Areois, and sent for a 
preacher to teach him the word of God. Pomare con- 
tinued the steady disciple of the Missionaries for several 
years, using all his influence in persuading the people 
to renounce their dependence on tlie idols, and to hear 
about the true God. His conduct in this respect was 
most commendable, for I never heard that he had re- 
course to any other means than persuasion, or that he 
ever held out any other inducements than those which 
the scriptures present. He had ^worldly honours or 
advantages to bestow, for he was * that time an exile; 
and the constant reproach of his family and adherents was, 
that his ruin was inevitable, as he had, by renouncing 
the national worship, made the gods his enemies. 

The conduct of the king in the battle of Atehuru, his 
treatment of the captives, and his clemency towards the 
vanquished, have been already detailed, as well as his 
journeys for the purpose of inducing the people to em- 
brace Christianity. His baptism, and his promulgation of 
the laws by which the islands of Tahiti and Eimeo are 
now governed, have been also given. 

During the latter part of his life, his conduct was in • 
many respects exceptionable, and his character appeared 
less amiable than it had been before. He had shewn bis 
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weakness in allowing the unfounded representations of a 
transient visiter to induce him to request that the manu- 
facture of sugar might not be extensively carried on under 
the management of Mr. Gyles. He was also, as might 
have been expected from the circumstance of his having 
been the high-priest of the nation under the system 
of false religion, and having been identified with all 
the religious observances of the people, too fond of regu- 
lating matters purely connected with Christianity. 

A few years before his death he was induced, by the 
representations of designing and misinformed individuals, 
to engage in the most injudicious commercial specula- 
tions, in connexion with persons in New South Wales. 
This proved a great source of disquietude to his mind, 
and probably hastened his death. One or two vessels 
were purchased for him at a most extravagant price; and 
the produce of the island was required to pay for them, and 
expenses connected with their navigation. One of them 
was seized, a law-sait instituted in consequence at Port 
Jackson, the rahui or tabu laid upon the island, the rights 
of property were invaded, and no native was allowed to 
dispose of any other article of produce, excepting to the 
agents of the king. He became the chief factor im the 
island, or rather the instrument of those who were asso- 
ciated with him in these commercial speculations, and 
who used his authority to deprive the people of the 
right to sell the produce of the soil, and the fruit of 
their own labour. The inhabitants were required to 
bring their pigs, oil, &c. and to receive in return what he 
chose to give them : the individuals who urged upon him^ 
this policy considered all they could obtain by any means 
as fair emolument. The welfare of the nation, the natu* 
ral rights of the people, the establishment of commerce 
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upon jiist and honourable prin^iples^ were viewed as 
inimical to their interest^ and consequently beneath 
their regard. It is needless to add^ that these speculations 
ended in embarrassment and loss. 

The habits of intemperance which Pomare was led to 
indulge, in consequence of these associations, threw a 
stain upon his character, and cast a gloom over his mind, 
from which he never recovered, and under the cloud thus 
induced he ended his days. 

He was also reported to be addicted to other vices, 
but it is not my object to exhibit the dark features of his 
character — ^truth and impartiality require what has been 
said — and it is with far greater pleasure that we contem- 
plate his uniform kindness to the Missionaries, and his 
steady patronage of them, especially in their seaisons of 
greatest extremity, when civil wars forced them to 
abandon their home, and seek safety in flight. His 
unwavering adherence to the profession of Christianity, 
amidst the greatest ridicule and persecution, and his valua- 
ble aid in its introduction, were highly serviceable to the 
nation. Without presuming to pronounce an opinion on 
his final state, he certainly was employed by Grod (who 
selects his agents from whatever station he chooses, and 
uses them just so long as he sees fit,) as a principal 
instrument in subverting idol-worship, introducing the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and establishing a code of laws 
founded on the principles of true religion; he is there- 
fore to be considered, if not a father^ undoubtedly as a 
benefactor to his country. Pomare was not averse to 
religious conversation and devotional engagements; we 
conversed very freely together the last time 1 saw him, 
which was about two months before his death. He ex^ 
pressed his apprehensions of flie inci^ase of his disofdety 
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[rin their last conversation, of the number anjd iiiagR' 
^e of his sins, ahd dire^d him to jT^us Ch^4 
alone could save his soul : aS. the i^ly lie mai^ 


i^/";|7e8us Christ alone,” and in about im hoi^ ilf(el4 


y of his friends^ and of the people 

a new tomb was erected for his 
^|iau|s^ hear the large chapel he had built at Papaoa. 
^ssr^ Nott, Davies, and Henry, the senior Missionarieai 
i^ i^e island, performed the religious services at his 
fyEheral, which was attended by all the Missionaries, and 
inhltitudes of the people. Mr. Nott, who had been in 
h^l^its of closest intimacy with him, and had better op- 
^l^nitiee of understanding his character than others, 
regretted his departure. No one felt the loss of 
]^;^8istance more, than Mr. Nott, who was principally 
ep^l^yed in tianslations of the scripture. For this 
^j^tment Pon^are was well qualified, and always ready 
taiirender the most important services. He was well 
with the language, usages, and ancient insti- 
ins pf the people, and his corrections wei^ . usually ' 
ivith judgment aud care. The compil^ion of , a; 
^aty ofthe^^ language, would, if |bmplete^o 

^ 5 but he had ^ 

death an^steS Us 
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In order that the ceremonies, •observed on this occa- 
sion, might be performed in the presence of the inhabi- 
..tants, the greater part of whom were expected to attend, 
a stone platform was raised, nearly sixty feet square, 
upon which another s&ialler platform was erected, where 
the coronation was to take place. 

When the order of the procession was arranged, it 
advanced towards the place, preceded by two native 
girls, who strewed the path with flowers. Mahine, the 
chief of Huahine, and nominally one of the judges of 
Tahiti, carried a large Bible, and was attended by the 
deputation from the Missionary Society, who were then 
at Tahiti, and Messrs. Nott and Henry 5 the rest of the 
Missionaries followed. Then came the supreme judges, 
three abreast; Utami, the chief of Atehuni, bearing a 
copy of the Tahitian code of laws. Three other judges 
followed; and Tati, the chief of Papara, walking in the 
centre, carried the crown. The young king, seated on a 
chair, was next borne in the procession, by four young 
chieftains, an equal number of chiefs^ sons supporting 
the canopy over his head; his mother and his sister 
walking on one side, and his aunts on the other. His 
brother-in-law walked immediately behind, and was fol- 
lowed by Tamatoa, the king of Raiatea, and the members 
of the royal family. The governors, judges of districts, 
and magistrates, walking four abreast, closed the pro- 
cession. 

When they reached the place of coronation, the wives, 
children, and friends of the Missionaries, who had also 
^walked in the procession, sat on the platform. The king 
was seated in his chair; in the centre before him, on 
small tables, the crown, the Bible, and the code of laws, 
were placed. Those who were to take part in the trans- 
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actions of the day were seated around and behind the 
king. 

The youthful Pomare, being only four years of age, 
was necessarily passive in the important business. Mr. 
Davies, one of the senior Missionaries, spoke for him ; 
and as all were requested to take a part in the cere- 
monies, when the king had been asked if he promised 
to govern the people with justice and mercy, agreeably 
to the laws and the word of God, Mr. Nott placed the 
crown on his head, and pronounced a benediction upon 
the young ruler ; Mr. Darling then presented him with 
a Bible, accompanying the presentation with a suitable 
address. 

As soon as the coronation ceremony was 'closed, a 
herald proclaimed pardon to all who were under the 
sentence of the law. Every exile was directed to return, 
and all were exhorted to become good members of 
society. The assembly afterwards repaired to the Royal 
Mission Chapel, where Divine service was performed, 
and thus the first Christian coronation in the South Sea 
Islands closed. 

The kings of Tahiti were not formerly invested with 
any regal dignity by receiving a crown, but by being 
girded with the maro ura^ or sacred girdle, of which 
ceremony an account has been already given. On that 
occasion they bathed the king in the sea, before girding 
him with the sacred maro. On the present occasion 
they anointed his person with oil; a part of the cere- 
mony which, I thhik, might have been as well dispensed 
with. 

- Shortly after his coronation, the young Pomare III. was 
placed! at i^e South Sea Academy, in the island of Eimeo, 
under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Orsmpnd, for the piiT’* 
n. 3z 
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pose of receiving, With the children of the .Missionaries, a 
systematic English education. His disposition was 
^ectionate, his progress encouraging, and he promised 
fair to gain a* correct acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage, which, had he lived, by giving him the key to all 
the stores of knowledge contained in it, would have, con- 
ferred on him a most commanding influence among the 
people, over whom the providence of God had made him 
king. So far as his faculties were developed^ they were 
not inferior to those of European children at the same 
age, but he was soon removed by death. 

Being attacked with a complaint that passed through 
the islands about the middle of December, 1826, he was 
immediately conveyed to his mother’s residence in Pare, 
where he lingered till the eleventh of January, 1827, when 
he died in Mr. Orsmond’s arms. His mother and 
other friends standing by, when they saw him actually 
in the agonies of death, were so affected that they 
could not bear to look upon his struggles, but cast a 
cloth over Mr. Orsmond and the dying child he held in 
his arms ; they removed it in a few minutes, and found 
his spirit had fled. 

He was Pomare’s only son, and the sole child of his 
surviving widow. A daughter of Pomare 11. by a second 
wife, whose name is Aimata, and who is about sixteen 
years of age, being his only surviving child, has succeeded 
to the government : she was married some years ago to a 
young chief of Tahaa, to whom her father had given his 
own name, so that Pomare is still the regal name. Her 
character, perhaps, is yet scarcely formed, but the Mis- 
sionaries speak very * favourably of her principles and 
conduct, and hope she will prove a blessing, to the nation, 
and a nursing-mother to the cause of Christianity. 
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Although Pomare JI. was the first pupil whom the 
Missionaries taught to write^ and although he excelled 
all others; his example induced many to make au 
attempt, while his success encouraged them to pro- 
ceed ; and now it is probable thdt as great a proportion 
of the population of the Georgian and Society Islands 
can write, as would be found capable of doing so in 
many portions of the United Kingdom. Some progress 
had been made, by several of the most intelligent of the 
converts, before the abolition of idolatry in 1815, but it is 
only since that period that writing has become general. 

Various methods of instruction have been adopted: 
some of the natives have been taught altogether by writ- 
ing on the sea-beach, or on sand in the schools ; others 
have learned to write on the broad smooth leaves of the 
plantain-tree, using a rather bluntly pointed stick, 
instead of a pen or pencil. The delicate fibres of the 
leaf being bruised by the pen, become brown, while the 
other parts remain fresh and green. If it was necessary 
to read it immediately after being written, when held 
up to the light, the letters were easily distinguished. 
These plantain-leaf letters answer very well for short 
notes to pass among the natives themselves, but are 
liable to injury if conveyed to any great distance, or kept 
any length of time. They are always rolled up like a 
sheet of parchment, and have a remarkably rustic ap- 
pearance, being usually fastened with a piece of bark, 
tied round the roll, the length of which being formed by 
the breadth of the leaf, is about twelve or fifteen inches. 
I have often seen the chieFs messenger hastening along 
the road with two or three plantain-leaf rolls under his 
arm, or in his hand, which were the despatches of which 
he was the bearer. 
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Some of the chiefs learned to^ write on a slate, but 
these have always been articles too scarce and valuable 
to be in common use ; they were very highly prized,, and 
preserved with the greatest care. The greatest favour 
a chief could shew his *6on, has sometimes been to allow 
him to practise on his slate. We have often regretted 
that the supply was not more abundant, and though 
several hundreds of the thick slates, without frames, such 
as are used in the national schools, have been sent out 
by the Society, and others by the liberality of friends, 
they have not been sufficient to supply the different 
schools; so that many of the natives, who desire to 
possess them as their own, are still destitute. Framed 
slates are sometimes taken by traders, as articles of 
barter ; but they are so liable to break, that the people 
greatly prefer the kind above alluded to. 

A copy-book has never been used for the purpose of 
learning to write ; paper has always been too scarce and 
valuable amongst them, to admit of such an appropri- 
ation. And a copy-book, although highly prized, is used 
rather as a journal, common-place-book, or depository 
of something more valuable than mere copies. Writing 
paper is still a very valuable article, and would prove 
one of the most acceptable presents that could be sent 
them. 

I have often been amused on beholding a native, who had 
several letters to write, sitting do^vn to look over his 
paper, and finding perhaps that he possessed but one 
sheet, has been obliged to cut it into three, four, or five 
pieces, and regulate the size of his letter, not by the 
quantity of information be had to communicate, but by the 
size of the paper he had to fill. I have recently received 
upwards of twenty letters from the natives, some of 
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tliem, although they were to travel fifteen thousand miles, 
written on very small scraps of paper, and that often of 
a very inferior kind; part of the small space for writing 
beipg occupied by apologies for the small paper, and 
urgent requests, that if I do not rtturn soon, I will send 
them some paper 3 and that if I return, I will take them a 
supply. 

The art of writing is of the greatest service to the 
people in. their commercial, civil, and domestic transac- 
tions, as well as in the pursuit of knowledge. They are 
not so far advanced in civilization as to have a regular 
post ; but a native seldom makes a journey across the 
island, and scarcely a canoe passes from one island to 
another, without conveying a number of letters. Writ- 
ing is an art perfectly congenial with the habits of the 
people, and hence they have acquired it with uncommon 
facility 5 not only have the children readily learned, 
but many adults, who never took pen or pencil in 
their hands until they were thirty or even forty years 
of age, have by patient perseverance learned, in the space 
of twelvemonths or two years, to write a fair and legible 
hand. Their comparatively small alphabet, and the 
simple structure of their language, has probably been 
advantageous; their letters are bold and well formed, 
and their ideas are always expressed with perspicuity, 
preeisibn, and remarkable simplieity.* 

The South Sea Academy, in which the young king was 
a pupil, is a most important institution, in connexion 

* Writing apparatus and materials of every kind are in great demand 
among them ; most of the letters I have received contain a request that, « 
if possible, I will send them out a writing-desk, or an inkstand, pen- 
knife, pens, a blank paper book, &c. The youthful widow of Taaroarii 
has begged me to bring her a writing-desk. 
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with the Missionary establishments in this part of Poly- 
nesia. It had long been required by the circumstances 
^of the European families^ and the peculiar state of Tahi- 
tian Society; and the establishment of the Academy 
was designed to meet^ their peculiar necessities in this 
respect. 

There are many trials and privations inseparable from 
the situation of a Christian Missionary among a heathen 
people. The latent enmity of the mind familiar with 
vice^ to the moral influence of the gospel; the prejudices 
against his message^ the infatuation of the pagan in 
favour of idolatry, and the pollutions connected there- 
with — originate trials common to every Missionary ; but 
there are others peculiar to particular spheres of labour. 
The situation of a European in India, where, although 
surrounded by pagans, he yet can mingle with civilized 
and occasionally with Christian society, is very different 
from that of one pursuing his solitary labours, year after 
year, in the deserts of Africa, or the isolated islands of 
the South Sea, where they have been five years without 
hearing from England— where there is but one European 
family in many of the islands — ^and where I have been 
twelve or fifteen months without seeing a ship, or hear- 
ing a word of tlie English language, except what has 
been spoken by our own families. 

There are disadvantages, even where the Missionary is 
in what is called civilized society, but they are of a dif- 
ferent kind from those experienced from a residence 
. among a rude uncultivated race. In either barbarous 
or civilized countries, the greatest trials the Miasionarres 
' experience are those connected with the bringing up of a 
family in the midst of a heathen population ; and it pro- 
bably causes more anxious days, and sleepless nights. 
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than any other source of distress to which they are 
exposed. This was the case ij the South Sea Mission. 
There were at one time nearly sixty children or orphans^ 
of Missionaries; and there are now, perhaps, forty 
rising up in the different islands? under circumstances 
adapted to awaken in their parents the most painful 
anxiety. 

In the Sandwich Islands, during our residence there, 
although our hearts were cheered, and our hands 
strengthened, by the great change daily advancing among 
the people, yet the situation of our children was such 
as constantly to excite the most intense and painful 
interest. It is impossible for an individual, who has 
never mingled in pagan society, and who does riot under- 
stand the language employed in their most familiar 
intercourse with each other, to form any adequate idea 
of the awfully polluting character of their most common 
communications. Their appearance is often such, as the 
eye,, accustomed only to scenes of civilized life, turns 
away in pain from beholding. Their actions arc often 
most repulsive, and their language is still worse. Ideas 
are exchanged, with painful insensibility, which cannot be 
repeated, and whose most rapid passage through the mind 
must leave pollution. So strongly did we feel this in 
the Sandwich Islands, that the only play-ground to 
which our children were allowed access, was enclosed 
with a high fence ; and the room they occupied was one 
from which the natives, who were in the habit of coming 
to our dwelling, was strictly interdicted. 

We were always glad to inspire the natives with con- 
fidence, and admit them to our houses, but when any of ' 
the chiefs came, they were attended by a large train of 
followers, whose conversation ‘with our own servants we 
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could not restrain^ and which wa should have treinibled 
at our children listeningi^to. The disadvantages under 
«r which they must have laboured^ are too apparent to need 
enumeration. Idolatry had indeed been renounced^ but, 
.during the earlier jfert of the time we spent there, 
nothing better bad been substituted in its place, andtthe 
great mass of the people were living without any moral 
or religious restraint. 

Our companions, the American Missionaries, felt 
deeply and tenderly the circumstances of their rising 
families, and made very full representations to their 
patrons ; they have also sent some of their children to 
their friends in their native country. The children of 
the Missionaries in the South Sea Islands were not in' a 
situation exactly similar to those in the northern islands. 
The great moral and religious change that has taken 
place since the subversion of idolatry, had very mate^ 
rially improved the condition of the people, and elevated 
the tone of moral feeling among them ; still it must be 
remembered, that though many are under the controlling 
influence of Christian principle and moral purity, these 
are not the majority, and there is not that fine sense of 
decency, which is a powerful safeguard to virtue ; and, 
besides this, the circumstances of the families are far 
from being the most pleasing. 

In only two of the islands is there more than one 
Missionary ; and only at the Academy, where Mr. Blossom 
is associated with Mr. Orsmond, is there more than one 
family at a station. The duties of each station, from the 
partially organized state of society, and the multitude 
of objects demanding his attention, are such, t^iat the 
Missionary cannot devote the necessary time^to the 
education of his own children, without neglecting the 
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public duties of his sj^ation; hence he experiences a 
constant and painful straggle between the dictates of 
parental affection and the claims of pastoral care. To^ 
relieve^ as far as possible, from this embarrassment, the 
South Sea Academy was establisHbd by the deputation 
from the Society, and the Missionaries in the islands, in 
the month of March, 1824. 

In compliance with the earnest recommendation of the 
deputation, and the solicitation of his brethren, Mr. 
Orsmond removed from Eorabora, to take cliarge of the 
institution, and has continued to preside over it, to the 
satisfaction of the parents, and the benefit of the pupils. 
The first annual meeting was held in March, 1825 ; the 
children had not only been taught to read the Scriptures, 
and to commit the most approved catechisms to memory, 
but had also been instructed in writing, grammar, 
history, and the arts and sciences. During the examina- 
tion, portions of scripture were read and recited, copy- 
books examined, problems in geometry worked, and parts 
of catechisms on geography, astronomy, and chronology, 
repeated. The whole of the proceedings gave satisfac- 
tion to all present, and left an impression on each mind, 
that great attention must have been paid by Mr. and 
Mrs. Orsmond to the scholars, during the short period 
they had been in the school. Subsequent examinations 
have been equally satisfactory. 

The institution is under the management of a com- 
mittee, and its primary design was to furnish a suitable, 
and, so far as circumstances would admit, a liberal 
education to the children of the Missionaries, “ such an , 
education as is calculated to prepare them to fill useful 
situations in future life/' Native children of piety and 
talent have access to its advantages, and it is designed 
II. 4 a 
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as preparatory to a seminary, or oollege, for the purpose 
of training up native pastors for the different stations 
rin the South Sea Islands. It is certainly a most im- 
portant institution, and will probably exert no ordinary 
influence on the futufe character of the nation at large, 
as well as prove highly advantageous to the individuals 
who become its inmates. It merits the countenance of 
the friends of Missions. Several individuals have Icindly 
enriched its library with suitable elementary books, 
philosophical apparatus, &c. but these are still very in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of the design con- 
templated. 

While the establishment of this institution is a just 
occasion of gratitude to the Missionaries, it by no means 
removes all anxiety from their minds with regard to 
the future prospects of their families. The nature of 
their station, and the spirit and principles of their 
office as ministers of Christ, prevent the parents from 
making any provision for their families. The comfort- 
able settlement of their children is an object of most 
anxious solicitude to Christian parents at home-— to 
foreign Missionaries it is peculiarly so. Their remote 
and isolated situation precludes their embracing those 
openings in Divine Providence for placing their children 
in comfortable circumstances, of which they might avail 
themselves in Christian and civilized society. The 
prosp^t of filling comfortable stations there, are all 
uncertain; professions there are none; commerce is* «i 
its infancy, as will appear from the fact of its being 
still carried on by exchange or barter. The circulation 
of money is very limited, and its use known to but few. 

The fondest hope of every Missionary is, that his chil* 
dren may grow up in the fear of God, be made partakers 
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of his grace, and, undcf the coustraiuing influence of the 
love of Christ in their hearts, imbibe their parent’s spirit, 
select his office, spend their lives in supplying his^ 
lack of service, and carry on that work which he has 
been honoured to commence. Iii^ prosecuting this, they 
will have advantages their parents never possessed, they 
will have been identified with the people among whom 
they labour, and will not appear in language and idiom as 
foreigners 3 but they will labour under more than coun> 
teracting disadvantages, if they never visit the land of 
their fathers, and must necessarily be far less efficient 
teachers of the truths of Christianity than their prede- 
cessors in the work. 

There are a thousand things known to an individual 
who has received or finished his education and passed his 
early days in England, which can only be known under 
corresponding circumstances, and which a Missionary can 
never, in such situations as the South Sea Islands, teach 
his child. Those born there may indeed have access to 
English literature 3 but many books, however familiar 
and perspicuous to an ordinary English reader, will, in 
many perhaps important parts, appear almost enigmati- 
cal to those who have never seen any other society than 
such as that now under consideration. It has always 
appeared to me, in reference to a rude, uncivilized, 
illiterate people, who are to be raised from ignorance, 
barbarism, and idolatry, to a state of intelligence, 
enjoyment, and piety — ^where their character, habits, 
taste, and opinions, have to be formed principally, if not 
entirely, by the Missionary — ^that for some generations,^ 
at least, every Missionary’s child, trained for the Mis- 
sionary work even by a father’s hand, and blessed with 
the’ grace of God, ought to finish his education in the 
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land of his parents, prior to entering upon the work to 
which his life is devoted. / 

^ Many a Missionary spends the greater part of hife life 
without being able to produce any powerful or favour- 
able impression upon^ the people among whom he has 
laboured; others expire in a field, on which they have 
bestowed fervent prayer, tears, and toil, but from which 
no fruit has been gathered; the second generation have 
to commence under circumstances corresponding with 
those under which their predecessors began. When 
success attends their efforts, and a change takes place 
decisive and extensive as that which has occurred in the 
South Sea Islands ; yet so mighty is the work, so deep 
the prejudices, so diflicult to be overcome are evil habits^ 
and so slow the process of improvement upon a broad 
scale, even under the most favourable circumstances^ that 
the ordinary period of a Missionary's life in actual ser- 
vice, would appear too short to raise them from their 
wretchedness, and elevate them to a standard in morals, 
habits, intelligence, and stability in religion, at which those 
who were instrumental in originating their emancipa- 
tion, would like to leave them. They never can be 
expected to advance beyond those who are their models^ 
their preceptors, and their guides; and if the successors 
of the first Missionaries be in any respect inferior to 
their predecessors, the progress of the nation must, in 
regard to improvement, be retrograde — ^unless this de- 
ficiency be supplied from some other source. 

On this account, it does appear exceedingly desirable 
that the successors to the first Missionaries; among ^ an 
uncivilized people, who may ; even renounce idolatry, 
should be in every respect equally qualified for 
ofiice with those by whom .they were preceded, ands that 
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even tlie children of tl\e Missionaries should be able to 
carry on, to a greater degree of perfection, that work 
which their parents were privileged to commence. 

I am aware that the expense attending a measure 
of this kind will probably pr<^'ent its adoption in 
those Institutions by whom the first Missionaries are 
sent out ; but this does not render the measure less 
desirable or important in its immediate or more remote 
and permanent influence upon the nations converted 
from idolatry. The same difficulties occur with regard 
to the promotion of civilization, and the culture of the 
mechanic arts, among the barbarous nations. The pri- 
mary design of all Missionary contributions is the com- 
munication of Christianity to the heathen ; and it is to be 
regretted that the smallest portion of the pecuniary 
means furnished by Christian liberality for this purpose, 
should be appropriated to any other purpose than the 
direct promulgation of the gospel. It has been already 
stated, that a sort of Civilization Society, an institution 
for the purpose of promoting intellectual culture, scien- 
tific pursuits, agricultural and mechanical arts, and ad- 
vancing all that we understand by civilization, among 
the barbarous and unenlightened nations of the earth, 
would be highly advantageous. The agents of such an 
institution would merit the sanction and support, not 
only of every Christian, but of every friend to improve- 
ment, virtue, and humanity. They might remain dis- 
tinct, and yet co-operate harmoniously with the Chris- 
tian Missionary : the one directing his attention to pre- 
sent circumstances, the other principally to the future^ 
deetitiies of those to whom they were sent. 

Asit i^ however, the Missionary Societies, in reference 
to unenlightened nations, where any measure of success 
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npiony with the American Missionaries, have been already 
published* Towards *the close of 1824, an afflictive dis- 
pensation of Divine providence removed us from thetje 
islands* This was, the severe and protracted illness of 
Mrs. Ellis ; the only hope of whgse life was derived from 
the effects of a voyage to England. On our return , 
visited Haahme> anchored in Fare harbour, and had the 
high satisfaction of spending a fortnight in delightful 
intercourse with our Missionary friends, and the kind 
people of the settlement. 

Early in the mouth of November we again took leave 
of our friends and fellow-labourers, hoping to revisit 
them when we should return to the Pacific j feeling, at 
tlie some time, that, with regard to some, perhaps many, 
we should not meet again in this world; but cheered 
with the anticipation of meeting in a region where 
parting would be unknown. When our michor was 
raised, and ourv sails spread, the vessel moved slowly out 
of the harbour. The day was remarkably fine, and the 
wind light, and both tliese afforded opportunities of 
leisurely surveying the receding shore. As the different 
sections of the bay opened and receded from my view, 
J, could not forbear contrasting the appearance of the 
district at this time with that presented *on my first 
^rival in 1818. 

: There was the same rich and diversified scenery, but, 
instead of a few rustic huts, a fine town, two miles in 
length, now spread itself along the margin of the bay ; a 
good road extended through the settlement; nearly four 
hundred white, plastered, native cottages appeared, some 
on the margin of the sea, others enclosed in neat slUd 
well-cultivated gardens. A number of quays were erected 
along the shore; the schools were conspicuous; and 
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prominent above the rest was seen their spacipuS -ch^ 
since rebuilt, and now capable of acTommodatihg 
' worshippers. The same individuals, who on the* former 
occasion had appeared uncivilized and almost unclothed 
islanders, now stood in prowds upon the beach, an*ayed 
in decent apparel, wearing hats and bonnets of their 
own manufacture; while, beyond the settlement their 
plantations and their gardens adorned the mountain's sidp* 
These were but indications of a gieater change among 
the people. All were professing Christians. Most of 
them could read the Bible, and between four and five 
hundred had been united in church-fellowship. This 
number has been increased to five hundred, who 
walking in the ordinances and commandments of ^tbev^ 
Lord blameless. Agriculture has since increased, and 
some acres are now planted, or preparing for thC: cad 
of coffee. : ’/' ■ 

After sailing from Huahine, we touched at ^ 

and subsequently at High Island, two branch Missionary 
stations, and, on parting from the latter, took bur finfil ; 
leave of the Pol}nDLesian Islands, and the interesting - 
people by whom they are inhabited. ; V 
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